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AN APOLOGY FOR THE AUTHOR. 



If good and ill nature equally operated oH mankindi I 
might haye saved myself the trouble of this apology, for it is 
manifest^ by the reception the following discourse hath met 
with, that those who approve it are a great majority among 
the men of taste. Yet there have been two or three treatises 
written expressly against it, besides many others that have 
flirted at it occcasionaily, without one syllable having been 
ever published in its defence, or even quotation to its advan- 
tage, that I can remember ; except by the polite author of a 
late Discourse between a Deist and a Socinian. 

Therefore, since the book seems calculated to live at least as 
long as our language and our taste, admits no great altera- 
tions, I am content to convey some apology along with it. 

The greatest part of that book was finished above thirteen 
years since, 1696 ; which is eight years before it was published. 
The author was then young, his invention at the height, and 
his reading fresh in his head. By the assistance of some 
thinking, and much conversation, he had endeavoured to strip 
himself of as many real pr^udices as he could ; I say, real 

1* t 
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ones, because, under the notion of prejudices, he knew to 
what dangerous height some men have proceeded. Thus pre- 
pared, he thought the numerous and gross corruptions in 
religion and learning might furnish matter for a satire, that 
would be useful and diverting. He resolved to proceed in a 
manner that should be altogether new ; the world having been 
already too long nauseated with endless repetitions upon every 
subject The abuses in religion he proposed to set forth in the 
allegory of the coats and the three brothers, which was to 
make up the body of the discourse. Those in learning he 
chose to introduce by the way of digressions. He was then 
a young gentleman, much in the world, and wrote to the taste 
of &ose who were like himself ; therefore, in order to allure 
them, he gare a liberty to his pen, which might not suit with 
matureir years, or graver characters ; and which he could have 
easily corrected with a very few blots, had he been master of 
his papers for a year or two before their publication. 

Not that he would have governed his judgment by the ill- 
placed cavils d the sour, the envious, the stupid, and the taste- 
less; which he mentions with disdain. He acknowlec^s 
there ate several youthful sallies, which, from the grave and 
the idse, may deserve a rebuke. But he desires to be answer- 
able no further than he is guilty ; and tliat his faults may not 
be multiplied by the ignorant, the unnatural, and uncharitable 
applications of those who have neither candour to suppose good 
meanings, ^or palate to distinguish true ones. After which, 
he will forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be Mrly 
deduced ftom that book, which is contrary to religion or 
ttioralitj^ 
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Why fthonld any dergj^mati of our church h% angry to see 
the follies of &naticifim and superstition exposed^ though in 
the ttioBt ridiculous manner, since that is the most probable 
way to cure them, or at least to hinder them from further 
spreading? Besides, though it was not intended for their 
perusal, it rallies nothing but what they preach against. It 
contains nothing to provoke them, by the least scurrility 
upon thdr persons or their fiinetions. It celebrates theOhurdi 
of England, as the most perfect of all others in discipline and 
doctrine ; it advances no opinion they reject, nor condemns 
any they receive. If the clergy's resentments lay upon their 
hands, in my humble opini<Hi, they might have found more 
proper objects to employ them on. JN'ondum Ubi defkdt hosti$ ; 
1 mean those heavy, illiterate scribblers, prostitute in their repu- 
tation, vicious in their lives, and ruined in their fortunes ; who, 
to the shame of good sense as well as piety, are greedily read, 
merely upon the strength of bold, fiilse, impious aesertions, 
mixed with unmannerly reflections upon Ae priesthood, and 
openly intended against all religion ; in short, fall of such 
principles as are kindly received, because tiiey are levelled to 
remove those terrors that religion tells men will be the conse- 
quence of immoral Uves. Nothing like which is to be met 
with in this discourse, though some are pleased so freely to 
censure it. And I wish there were no other instances of 
what I have too frequently observed, that many of the Reverend 
body are not always verjr nice in dittinfuishlng between their 
enemies and their friends. 

Had the author's intentions met with more candid inter- 
pretation from some, whom, out of respect, ka forbean to 
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name, lie might have been encouraged to an examination of 
books written by some of those authors above described; 
whose errors, ignorance, dulness, and villainy, he thinks he 
could have detected and exposed, in such a manner, that the 
persons who are most conceived to be infected by them, would 
soon lay them aside, and be ashamed. But he has now given 
over those thoughts ; since the weightiest men * in the weight- 
ieet stations are pleased to think it a more dangerous point 
to laugh at those corruptions in religion which they them- 
selves must disapprove, than to endeavour to pull up those 
very foundations wherein all Christians have agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any person should of- 
fer determinately to fix a name upon the author of this dis- 
course, who hath all along concealed himself from most of his 
nearest friends ; yet several have gone a &rther step, and pro- 
nounced another book f to have been the work of the same 
hand with this ; which the author affirms to be a thorough mis- 
take, he having yet never so much as read that discourse ; A 
plain instance how little truth there is in general surmises, or 
in conjectures drawn from similitude of style, or way of think- 
ing. 

Had the author written a book to expose the abuses in law 
or in physic, he believes the learned professors in either fac- 
ulty would have been so far from resenting it, as to have giv- 
en him thanks for his pains ; especially if he had made an hon- 
ourable reservation for the true practice of either science. 

• AUnding to Dr. Sharp, the Archbishop of Tork*a roprafentation of fh« Author, 
tlittter of iDtlmilum, tnppoied to hftve been written bj Oolonel Himter.^tee 
iivm*e Utter to hkn. 
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But religion, they tell us, ought not be rid^uled ; and they 
tell us truth ; yet, surely, the corruptions may ; for we are 
taught, by the tritest maxims in the world, that religion, being 
the best of things, its corruptions are likely to be the worst. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader cannot but 
have observed, that some of those passages in this discourse, 
which appear most liable to objections, are what they call par- 
odies, where the author personates the style and manner of 
other writers, whom he has a mind to expose. I shall pro- 
duce one instance ; it is in the 00th page. Dryden, L'Es- 
trange, and some others I shall not name, are here levelled 
at ; who having spent their lives in &ction, and apostasies, 
and all manner of vice, pretended to be sufferers for loyalty 
and religion. So Dryden tells us, in one of his prefaces, of 
bis merits and sufferings ; thanks God, that he ^ possesses his 
soul in patience." In other places he talks at the same rate ; 
and L'Estrange often uses the like style ; and I believe the 
reader may find more peitons to give that passage an appli- 
cation. But this is enough to direct those who may have 
overlooked the author's intention. 

There are three or four other passages which prejudiced or 
ignorant readers have drawn, by great force, to hint at ill 
meanings ; as if they glanced at i^me tenets in religion. In 
answer to all which, the author solemnly protests, he is entire- 
ly innocent, and never had it once in his thoughts, that any- 
thing he said would in the least be capable of such interpre- 
tations, which he will engage to deduce fiill as fairly from the 
most innocent book in the world. And it will be obvious to 
every reader, that this was not any part of his scheme or de- 
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■ign ; the abuses he notes being such as all Church of Eng- 
land-men agree in : nor was it proper for his subject to med- 
dle with other points than such as hare been perpetually con- 
troverted since the Reformation. 

To instance only in that passage about the three wooden ma- 
chines, mentioned in the introduction : In the original manu- 
script there was a description of K fourth, which those, who 
had the papers in their power, blotted out, as having some- 
thing in it of satire, that I suppose, they thought was too par- 
ticular ; and therefore they were forced to change it to the 
number three ; from whence some have endeavoured to 
squeeze out a dangerous meaning, that was never thought 
on. And indeed the conceit was half spoiled by changing 
the numbers; that of four being much more cabalistic, and 
therefore better exposing the pretended virtue of numbers; ft 
superstition there intended to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be observed is, that there generally runs, 
irony through the thread of the whole book ; which the men of 
taste will observe, and distinguish, and which will render 
some objections, that have been made, very weak andinsigni> 
ficant 

This apology being chiefly intended for the satis&ction of 
future readers, it may be thought unnecessary to take any no- 
tice of such treatises as have been written against this ensu- 
ing discourse; which are already sunk into waste paper and 
oblivion, after the usual fate of common answerers to books, 
which are allowed to have any merit They are indeed like 
annuals that grow about a young tree, and seem to vie with 
it for a summer; but fidl and die with the l»aV«s in witumn, 
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and are never heard of any more. When Dr. Eachard wrote 
his book about the contempt of the clergy, numbers of those 
answers immediately started up, whose memory, if he had 
not kept alive, by his replies, it would now be utterly unknown 
that he was ever answered at all. There is indeed an excep- 
tion, when any great genius thinks it worth his while to 
expose a foolish piece. So we still read Marvel's Answer to 
Parker,* with pleasure, though the book it answers be sunk 
long ago ; so the Elarl of Orrerey's Remarks will be read wilih 
delight^ when the Dissertation he exposes, will be neitfaet 
sought nor found.f But these are no enterprises for common 
hands, nor to be hoped for above once or twice in an age. 
Men would be more cautions of losing their time in such an 
undertaking, if they did but consider that to answer a book 
effectually, requires more pains or skill, more wit, learning, 
and judgment^ than were employed in writing it ; and the 
author assures those gentlemen who have given themselves that 
trouble with him, that his discourse is the product of the study, 
the observation, and the invention of several years ; that he 
oflten blotted out much more than he left ; and if his papers 
had not been a long time out of his possession, they must 
have still undergone more severe corrections. And do they 
think suoh a building is to be battered with dirt-pellets, how- 
ever envenomed the mouth may be that discharges them ? 

• Parlcer, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, wrote many TreatlSM atidttsttheDtneB- 
tcn, with Iniolenee and contempt, lays Bamel, Ihat eikraged them beyond meas- 
■re, fbr which he was chafttosd by Andrew If Itfte!, Secretary to MUton, la a little 
book, MDed the Bebeanal Tkvoapoied. 

t Boyle'i Bemarks upon Bentley't Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalarla. 
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He had seen the productions but of two answers, one of which 
first appeared as from an unknown hand, but since avowed by 
a person,* who, upon some occasions, hath discovered no ill 
vein of humour. It is a pity any occasion should put him 
under a necessity of being so hasty in his productions, which 
otherwise might ofben be entertaining. But there were other 
reasons, obvious enough for liis miscarriage in this ; he wrote 
against the conviction of his talent, and entered upon one of 
the wrongest attempts in nature, to turn into ridicule, by a 
week's labour, a work which had cost so much time, and met 
with so much success in ridiculing others. The manner how 
he handled his subject, I have now forgotten ; having just 
looked it over when it first came out, as others did, merely 
for the sake of the titie.f 

The other answer is from a person of a graver character, 
and is made up of half invective, and half annotation,^ in the 
latter of which he hath generally cAcceeded well enough. 
And the project at that time was not amiss, to draw in read- 
ers to his pamphlet, several having appeared desirous that 
there might be some explication of the more difficult pass- 

* Sappoied to be Doctor WUliam King, the OiTilian, author of An Aeoonnt of 
Denmark, A Dissertation on Bamplen, and other pieces of borlesque on the Royal 
Society, and the Art of Cookery, in Imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry, *e. 

t This we cannot recover at present, it being so absdatcly forgotten ; the oldest 
bookseUers in trade remember nothing of it. 

X Wotton*s Defence of his Befleottons upon Ancient and modem Learning. Vrom 
the Annotations are selected the Notes, signed W. Wotton. Thus Wotton appears 
busied to lUostrate a work which he labonred to condemn, and gave force to a satire 
pointed against himself, as captlTee were boond to the chariot wheel of the Tietor, 
and eompellcd to increase the pomp of his triompii, whoa tti^y lu4 la taIh 
attempted to defeat. 
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ages. Neither can he be altogether blamed for offering at 
the inrectiye part; because it is agreed on all hands, that 
the author had given him sufficient provocation. The great 
objection is against his manner of treating it^ very unjustifia- 
ble to one of his function. It was determined by a fidr majori- 
ty, that this answer had, in a way not to be pardoned, 
drawn his pen against a certain great man then alive, and uni- 
versally reverenced for every good quality that could possi- 
bly enter into the composition of the most accomplished per- 
son. It was observed how he was pleased and affected to 
have that noble writer called his adversary; and it was a 
point of satire well directed ; for I have been told' Sir W. T. 
was sufficiently mortified at the term. All the men of wit 
and politeness were immediately up in arms, through indigna- 
tion, which prevailed over their contempt ; by the consequen- 
ces they apprehended from such an example ; and it grew to 
be Porsenna's case ; idem treeentijuravifnus. In short, things 
were ripe for a general insurrection, till my Lord Orrery had a 
little laid the spirit^ and settled the ferment. But his lord- 
ship being principally engaged with another antagonist,'*' it 
was thought necessary, in order to quiet the minds of men, 
that this opposer shall receive a reprimand, which partly 
' occasioned that discourse of the Battle of the Books ; and the 
author was further at the pains to insert one or two remarks 
.on him in the body of the book. 

The answerer has been pleased to find fiiult with about a 
dozen passages, which the author will not be at the trouble 
of defending, further than by assuring the reader, that for the 

^ B«ntly, concerning FhAlaria and Jbop. 
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gretter part th# reflect6r is entirely mistaken, and forces in- 
terpretations which never once entered into the writerVhead, 
nor will, he is sure, into that of anj reader of taste and can- 
dour. He allows two or three at naost, there produced, to 
have been delivered unwarilj? : for which he desires to plead 
the excuse offered already, of his youth and frankness of 
speech, and his papers being out of his power at the time they 
were published. 

But this answerer insists, and says, what he chiefly dislikes, 
is the design. What that was, I have already told ; and I 
believe there is not a person in England who can understand 
that book,' that ever imagined it to have been anything else, 
but to expose the abuses and corruptions in learning and re- 
ligion. 

But it would be good to know what design this reefleoter 
was serving, when he concludes his pamphlet with a caution 
to the reader, to beware of thinking the author's wit was en- 
tirely his own. Surely this must have had some alloy of per- 
sonal animosity, at least, mixed with the design of serving 
the public by so useful a discovery ; and it indeed touches 
the author in a very tsnder point, who insists upon it, that 
through the whole book, h4> hen not borrowed one single hint 
from any writer in the world ; and he thought^ of all criti-^ 
cisms, that would never have been one. He conceived it was 
never disputed to be an original, whatever faults it might 
have. However, this answerer produces three instances, to 
prove thia author's wit ia not his own, in many places. The 
first is, that the name of Peter, Martin, and Jack, are borrow- 
ed from a letter of the late Duke of Buckingham. Whatever 
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wit is oontaioed in tboie tbroQ Damet, the withor is coQtuit 
to give it up^ and desires his readers will subtraot as mueh 
as they placed upon that account; at the same time protest- 
ing solemnly, that he never once heard of that letter, except 
in the passage of the answerer : so that the names were not 
borrowed, as he affirms, though they should happen to be the 
same ; which, however, is odd enough, and what he hardly 
believes ; that of Jack not being quite so obvious as the oth- 
er two. The second instances to show the author's wit is not 
his own, is Peter's banter, (as he calls it, in his Alsatia 
phrase) upon tnmsubstantiation, which is taken from the same 
Duke's conference with an Irish priest, where a cork is turn- 
ed into a horse. This the author confesses to have seen, 
about ten years after this book was written, and a year or two 
after it was published. STay, the answerer overthrows this 
himself: for he allows the tale was written in 1697 ; and I 
think the pamphlet was not printed for many years after. It 
was necessary that corruption should have some allegory, as 
well as the rest; and the author invented the most proper he 
could, without inquiring what other people had written; and 
the comnaonest reader will find there is not the least resem- 
blance between the two stories. 

The third instance is in these words :*^" I have been as- 
sured, that.the battle in St James's library is, muiaH$ mukm- 
dis, taken out of a French book, entitled, Combat du lAvn^^ 
a I misremember not" In which passage there are two 
clauses observable : — ^I ^ have been assured," aod, ** if I misre^ 
member not.''-*^I desire first to know, whether, if that conjec- 
ture proves an utter falsehood, these two clauses will be a 
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Buffident excuse for this worthy critic The matter is a 
trifle ; but would he venture to pronounce at this rate upon 
one of greater moment f I know nothing more contemptible in 
a writer than the character of a Plagiary, which he here 
fixes at a venture ; and not for a passage, but a whole dis- 
course taken out from another book, only mutatis mutandis. 
The author is as much in the dark about this as the answer- 
er ; and will imitate him by an affirmation at random — that, 
if there be a word of truth in this reflection, he is a paltry, 
imitating pedant, and the answerer is a person of wit, manners, 
and truth. He makes his boldness, from never having seen 
any such Treatise in his life, nor heard of it before ; and he is 
sure it is impossible for two writers, of different times and 
countries, to agree in their thoughts after such a manner, that 
two continued discourses shall be the same, only mutatis mu- 
tandis. Neither will he insist upon the mistake in the title ; 
but let the answerer and his friend produce any book they 
please, he defies theni to show one single particular, where the 
judicious reader will affirm he has been obliged for the small- 
est hint ; giving only allowance for the accidental encounter- 
ing of a single thought, which he knows may sometimes hap- 
pen ; though he has never yet found it in that discourse, nor 
has he heard it objected by any body else. 

So that if ever any design was unfortunately executed, it 
must be that of this answerer ; who, when he would have it 
observed, that the author's wit is not his own, is able to pro- 
duce but three instances, two of them mere trifles, and all 
three manifestly false. If this be the way these gentlemen 
deal with the world, in those criticisms, where we have not 
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leisure to defeat them, their readers had need be cautious 
how they rely upon their credit; and whether this proceed- 
ing can be reconciled to humanity or truth, let those, who 
think it worth their while, determine. 

It is agreed, this answerer would have succeeded much bet- 
ter, if he had stuck wholly to his business as a commentator 
upon the Tale of a Tub ; wherein it cannot be denied, that he 
hath been of some service to the public, and has given very 
fair conjectures towards clearing up some difficult passages. 
But it is the frequent error of those men (otherwise 
very commendable for their labors), to make excursions 
beyond their talent and their office, by pretending to point out 
the beauties and the faults ; which is no part of their trade, 
which they always £eu1 in, which the world never expected firom 
them, nor gave then any thanks for endeavouring at The part 
of Minellius, or Famaby,* would have fallen in with his 
genius, and might have been serviceable to many readers who 
cannot enter into the abstruser parts of that discourse. But 
optat q>hippia bos piger ; the dull, unwieldy, ill-shaped ox 
would needs put on the furniture of a horse ; not considering 
he was bom to labour, to plough the ground for the sake 
of superior beings ; and that he was neither the shape, mettle, 
nor speed of that noble animal he would affect to personate. 

It is another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing, to give 
us hints that the author is dead, and yet to lay the suspicion 

* Low oommentaton, who wrote Bot«t npoa claniG Mtbon for the ofo of lohoo^ 
boji. 
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Upon lointbodyy I know not wbo, in the country. To which 
can bo only retarnod^ that he ii abfiolutely mistaken in all his 
conjectoreft; and surely conjectures are at best too light a 
pretence to allow a man to assign a name in public He 
condemns a booh, and consequently the author, of whom he is 
utterly ignorant ; yet at the same time fixes in prints what he 
thinks a disadTantageous character upon these who never de- 
serve it A man, who receives a buffet in the dark, may be 
allowed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of revenge, to go 
to cu£b in broad day with the first he meetp, and lay the last 
night's injury at his door. And thus much for this discreet, 
candid, pious, and ingenious answerer. 

How the author came to be without his papers, is a story 
not proper to be told, and of very little use, being a private 
&ct, of which the reader would believe as little, or as much 
as he thought good. He had, however, a blotted copy by him, 
which he intended to have written over, with many altera- 
tions ; and this the publishers were well aware o^ having put 
it into the bookseller's preface, and they apprehended a 
surreptitious copy which was to be altered, <fec This, 
though not regarded by readers, was a real truth ; only th^ 
surreptitious copy was rather that which was printed ; and 
they made all the haste they could, which indeed was need- 
less ; the author not being at all prepared. But he has been 
told, the bookseller was in much pain, having given a good 
sum of money for the copy. 

In the author's original copy there were not so many chasms 
as appear in the book ; and why some of them were left he 
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knows not. Had the publication been trusted to him, he 
ahould have made sevend corrections of passages against 
which nothing has been ever objected. He should likewise 
have altered a few of those that seem with any reason to be 
excepted against ; but, to deal freely, the greatest number he 
should have left untouched, as never suspecting it possible any 
wrong interpretations could be made of them. 

The author observes at the end of the book, there is a dis- 
course called, A Fragment ; which he more wondered to see 
in print than all the rest; having been a most imperfect 
sketch, with the addition of a few loose hints, which he once 
lent a gentleman who had designed a discourse of somewhat 
the same subject : he never thought of it afterwards ; and it 
was a sufficient surprise to see it pieced up together, wholly 
out of the method and scheme he had intended ; for it was 
the groundwork of a much larger discourse, and he was 
sorry to observe the materials so foolishly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by those who have 
answered this book, as well as by some others, that Peter is 
frequently made to repeat oaths and curses. Every reader 
observes it was necessary to know what Peter did swear and 
onrse. The oaths are not printed out, but only supposed ; 
and the idea of an oath is not immoral, like the idea of a pro- 
fane or immodest speech. A man may laugh at the Popish 
folly of cursing people to hell, and imagine them swearing 
without any crime ; but lewd words, or dangerous opinions, 
though printed by halves^ fill the reader's mind with ill ideas ; 
and of these the author cannot be accused. For the judi- 
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clous reader will find, that the severest strokes of satire in his 
book are levelled against the modern custom of employing 
wit upon these topics ; of which there are many remarkable 
instances in different parts of this work, and perhaps once or 
twice expressed in too free a manner, excusable only for the 
reasons already alleged. Some overtures have been made, by 
a third hand, to the bookseller, for the author's altering those 
passages which he thought might require it. But it seems 
the bookseller will not hear of any such thing, being appre- 
hensive it might spoil the sale of the book. 

The author cannot conclude this apology, without making 
this one reflection, that, as wit is the noblest and most useful 
gift of human nature, so humour is the most agreeable ; and 
where these two enter far into the composition of any work, 
they will render it always acceptable to the world. Now, the 
great part of those who have no share or taste of either, but 
by their pride, pedantry, and ill manners, lay themselves bare 
to the lashes of both, think the blow is weak, because they 
are insensible ; and where wit hath any mixture of raillery, 
it is but calling it banter, and the work is done. This polite 
word of theirs, was first borrowed firom the bullies in White- 
Fryars, then fell among the footmen, and at last retired to the 
pedants ; by whom it is applied as properly to the productions 
of wit, as if I should apply it to Sir Isaac Newton's mathe- 
matics. But if this bantering, as they call it, be so despicable 
a thing, whence comes it to pass they have such a perpetual 
itch, towards it themselves ? To instance only in the answerer 
already mentioned; it is grievous to see him in some of 
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his writiDgs at every turn going out of his way to be waggish, 
to tell us of *'a cow that pricked, up her tail ;" and in his ans- 
wer to this discourse, he says, ^* it is all a farce and a ladle ;'' 
with other passages equally shining. One may say of these 
impedimenta literarum^ that wit owes them a shame ; and 
they cannot, take wiser counsel, than to keep out of harm's 
way, or at least not to come till they are sure they are 
called. 

To conclude with those allowances above required this book 
should be read : after which the author conceives, few things 
will remain, which may not be excused in a young writer. 
He wrote only to the men of wit and taste ; and he thinks 
he is not mistaken in his accounts, when he says they have 
been all of his side, enough to give him the vanity of telling 
his name ; wherein the world, with all its wise conjectures, is 
yet very much in the dark : which circumstance is no disa- 
greeable amusement, either to the public or himself 

The author is informed, that the bookseller has prevailed 
on several gentlemen, to write some explanaiory notes,* for 
the goodness of which he is not to answer: having never seen 
any of them, nor intends it, till they appear in print ; when 
it is not unlikely he may have the pleasure to find twenty 
meanings which never entered into his imagination. 

•AmmS, 1709. 

PosroBiFT.— flinee Um writing of thli, which was aboat a year ago : a proatltota 
beokMU«r hath pabliihM a fooUih paper, under the nama of yaUi on ih4 2Wd ^ 
a Tubt with soma aceoont of the author ; and with an Iniolenee, which, I rappoae 

• N. B. The notei incloeed thua [ ], were in the edittone printed before the pnbU- 
eatlon of this apologj. 
II.— 2 
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It pnnldMbte by law, hath prmnimod to unlgn eertsin nam«i. It wlU be enongh 
for the author to anare the world, that the writer of that paper Is utterly wrong 
in all his conjectures npon that allkir. The author farther asserts, that the whole 
work is entirely of one hand ; which erery reader of Judgment wiU easily dIsooTer. 
The gentleman who gare the copy to the bookseller, being a friend of the author, 
and using no liberties besides that of expunging certain passages, where now the 
chasms appear under the name of Detiderata, But if any person will proTO his 
claim to three lines in the whole book, let him step forth, and tell his name and 
titles ; npon which the bookseller shall hare orders to prefix them to the next 
Edition, and the claimant shall from henceforward be acknowledged the undispn- 



TO THE 

RT. HON, JOHN LORD SOMERS. 



Mr Lord : — 

Though the author has written a large dedication, 
yet that being addressed to a Prince, whom I am never likely 
to have the honor of being known to ; a person, besides, as far 
as I can observe, not at all regarded, or thought on by any of 
our present writers ; and being wholly free from that slavery 
which booksellers usually lie under to the caprices of authors * 
I think it a wise piece of presumption, to inscribe these papers 
to your lordship, and to implore your lordship's protection of 
them. God, and your lordship, know their &ultB and their 
merits ; for as to my own particular, I am altogether a stran- 
ger to the matter ; and though every body else should be 
equally ignorant, I do not fear the sale of the book at all the 
worse upon that score. Tour lordship's name on the front, 
in capital letters, will at any time get off one edition. Neither 
would I desire any other help to grow an alderman, than a 
patent for the sole privilege of dedicating to your lord- 
ship. 

8T 
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I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your lordship 
a list of your own virtues, and at the same time be very 
unwilling to offend your modesty ; but chiefly I should cele- 
brate your liberality towards men of great parts and small 
fortunes, and give you broad hints that I mean myselfl And I 
was just going on in the usual method, to peruse a hundred 
or two of dedications, and transcribe an abstract, to be applied 
to your lordship ; but I was diverted by a certain accident 
For, upon the covers of these papers, I casually observed 
written in large letters, the two following words, Dbtur Dig- 
NissiMO ; which, for aught I knew, might contain some impor- 
tant meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that none of the 
authors I employ, understood Latin ; (though I have them 
often in pay, to translate out that language). I was therefore 
compelled to have recourse to the curate of our parish, who 
Englished it thus, " Let it be given to the worthiest." And his 
comdient was that the author meant his work should be dedi- 
cated to the sublimest genius of the age, for wit, learning, 
judgment, eloquence, and wisdom. I called at a poef s cham- 
ber (who works for my shop) in an alley hard by, shewed 
him the translation, and desired his opinion, who it was the 
author could mean. He told me, after some consideration, 
that vanity was a thing he abhorred ; but^ by the description, 
he thought himself the person aimed at ; and, at the same 
time, he very kindly offered his own assistance gratis, towards 
penning a dedication to himselfl I desired him, however, to 
give a second guess. Why then, said he, it must be I, or my 
Lord Somers. From thence I went to several other wits of 
my acquaintance, with no small hazard and weariness to my 
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person, from a prodigious number of dark, winding'stairs ; but 
found them all in the same story, both of your lordship and 
themselves. Kow, your lordship is to understand, that this 
proceeding was not of my own inyention ; for, I have some- 
where heard, it is a maxim, that those, to whom every body 
allows the seoond place, have an undoubted title to the first. 

This infallibly convinced me, that your lordship was the per- 
son intended by the author. But, being very unacquainted 
in the style and form of dedications, I employed those wits 
aforesaid, to furnish me with hints and materials towards a 
panegyric upon your lordship's virtues. 

In two days they brought me ten sheets of paper, filled up 
on every side. They swore to me, that they had ransacked 
whatever could be found in the characters of Socrates, Aristi- 
des, Epaminondas, Cato, Tully, Atticus, and other hard names 
which I cannot now recollect. However, I have reason to 
believe, they imposed upon my ignorance ; because when I 
came to read over their collections, there was not a syllable 
there but what I and every body else knew as well as them- 
selves. Therefore, I grievously suspect a cheat ; and that these 
authors of mine stole and transcribed every word from the 
universal report of mankind. So that I look upon myself as 
fifty shillings out of pocket, to no manner of purpose. 

If by altering the title, I could make the same materials 
serve for another dedication (as my betters have done), it 
would help to make up the loss ; but I have made several 
persons dip here and there in those papers ; and before they 
read three lines, they have all assured me plainly, that they 
cannot possibly be applied to any person besides your lordship. 
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I expected indeed to have heard of your lordship's bravery, 
at the head of an army ; of your undaunted courage, in 
mounting a breach, or scaling a wall ; or to hare had your pedi- 
gree traced in a lineal descent from the house of Austria ; or of 
your wonderful talent at dress and dancing ; or your profound 
knowledge in Algebra, Metaphysics, and the Oriental tongues. 
But to ply the world with an old beaten story of your wit, and 
doquence, and learning, and wisdom, and justice, and polite- 
ness, and candour, and evenness of temper in all the scenes of 
life ; of that great discernment in discovering, and readiness in 
favouring deserving men, with forty other common topics ; I 
confess I have neither conscience nor countenance to do it ; 
because there is no virtue, either of a public or private life ; 
which some circumstances of your own have not- often pro- 
duced upon the stage of the world ; and those few which, for 
want of occasions to exert them, might otherwise have passed 
unseen or unobserved by your friends, your * enemies have at 
length brought to light. 

It is true, I should be very loath, the bright example of your 
lordship's virtues should be lost to after ages, both for their 
sake and your own ; but chiefly, because they will be so very 
necessary to adorn the history of the late f reign ; and that is 
another reason why I would forbear to make a recital of 
them here, because I have been told by wise men, that as dedi- 



* In 1701 Lord Somen was impeached by the Commons, who, either finding their 
proofii defectiTe, or for other reasons, delayed coming to a trial, and the lords there- 
upon proceeded to the trial without them, and acquitted him. 

t K. William, whose memory he defended in the House of Lords against soma 
invidious reflections of the Earl of Nottingliam. 
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cations haye run for some years past, a good historian will 
not be apt to have recourse thither, in search of characters. 

There is one point wherein I think we dedicators would do 
well to change our measures ; I mean, instead of running on 
so ixr upon the praise of our patrons' liberality, to spend a 
word or two in admiring their patience. I can put no greater 
compliment on your lordship's, than by giving you so ample an 
occasion to exercise it at present. Though, perhaps, I shall 
not be apt to reckon much merit to your lordship upon that 
score, who having been formerly used to tedious harangues, * 
and sometimes to as little purpose, will be the readier to par- 
don this ; especially, when it is offered by one, who is, with 
all respect and yeneration. 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordship's most obedient, 
and most faithful servant, 

The Bookseller. 

• sir John Somen was Attorney-General ; then niad« Lord Keeper of the 8ea]a,in 
lfl03, and Lord High Chancellor and Baron of Ereiham, in April, 189T. 



THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 



It is now* six years since these papers came first to my 
hand , which seems to have been about a twelve-month after 
they were written. For the author tells us, in his preface to 
the first treatise, that he hath calculated it for the year 1697 ; 
and in several passages of that discourse, as well as the se- 
cond, it appears they were written about that time. 

As to the author, lean give no manner of satisfaction. How- 
ever, I am credibly informed that this publication is without 
his knowledge ; for he concludes the copy is lost, having lent 
it to a person since dead, and being never in possession of it 
after. So that whether the work received his last hand, or 
whether he intended to fill up the defective places, is like to 
remain a secret. 

If I should go about to tell the reader, by what accident I 
became master of these papers, it would, in this unbelieving 
age, pass for little more than the cant or jargon of the trade. 
I therefore gladly spare both him and myself so unnecessary 

« The Tal« of a Tub wm flnt pubUahed in 1704. 

2* » 
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a trouble. There yet remains a difficult question, why I pub- 
lished them no sooner ? I forbore upon two accounts ; first, 
because I thought I had better work upon my hands ; and se- 
condly, because I was not without some hope of hearing from 
the author, and receiving his directions. But, I have been 
lately alarmed with intelligence of a surreptitious copy,* 
which a certain great wit had now polished and refined, or 
as our present writers express themselves, fitted to the humour 
of the age ; as they have already done with great felicity, to 
Don Quixote, Boccalini laBruyere, and other authors. How- 
ever, I thought it fairer dealing to offer the whole work in its 
naturals. If any gentleman will please to furnish me with a 
key, in order to explain the more difficult parts, I shall very 
gratefully acknowledge the favor, and print it by itself. 

•See the Apology. 



EPISTLE DEDICATORY 

TO RIB ROTAL RIOHKSM 

PRINCB POSTKRITY. 

Sib: 

I HERK present you with the fruits of a yeiy few leii* 
ure-hours, stolen from the short intervals of a world of busi- 
ness, and of an employment quite alien from such amusements 
as this; the poor production of that refrise of time which has 
lain heavy upon my hands, during a long prorogation of par- 
liament, a great dearth of foreign news^ and a tedious fit of 
rainy weafher. For which and other reasons, it cannot 
choose extremely to deserve such a patronage as that of your 
Highness, whose numberless virtues, in so few years, make 
the world look upon you as the future example to all Princes. 
For although your Highness is hardly got dear of infiincy, 

The dtation oat of Irenniu in the tltie-page, which eeema to be all gibberish, !■ a 
fimn of Initlatton oied anciently by the BCarooelan heretici.— W. Worrov. 

It l8 the nsaal style of decried writers, to appeal to Posterity, who is here repre- 
sented as a Prince in his nonage, and Time as his goremor ; and the aathor begins, 
in a way reiy freqnent with him, by personating other writers, who lOmstlflMt 
oAr radi reasons and excuses for publishing their works, as they engfat eUel|y to 
conceal, and be ashamed of. 

86 
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yet has the universal learaed world already resolved upon 
appealing to your future dictates with the lowest and most re- 
signed submission ; &te having decreed you sole arbiter of 
the productions of human wit, in this polite and most accom- 
plished age. Methinks, the number of appellants were 
enough to shock and startle any judge of a genius less unlim- 
ited than yours. But, in order to prevent such glorious 
trials, the person, it seems, to whose care the education of 
your Highness is committed, has resolved, as I am told, to 
keep you in almost an universal ignorance of our studies, which 
it is your inherent birthright to inspect. 

It is amazing to me, that this person should have assurance, 
in the face of the sun, to go about persuading your Highness, 
that our age is almost wholly illiterate, and has hardly pro- 
duced one writer upon any subject I know very well, that 
when your Highness shall come to riper years, and have gone 
through the learning of antiquity, you will be too curious to 
neglect inquiring into the authors of the very age before you. 
And to think that this insolent, in the account he is prepar- 
ing for your view, designs to reduce them to a number so in- 
significant as I am ashamed to mention ; it moves my zeal 
and my spleen for the honour and interest of our vast flourishing 
body, as well as of myself, for whom I know, by long ex- 
perience, lie has professed and still continues a peculiar mal- 
ice. 

* 

It is not unlikely, that when your Highness will one day 
peruse what I am now writing, you may be ready to expos- 
tulate with your Governor upon the credit of what I here 
affirm, and command him to shew you some of our produc- 
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tions. To wbich he will answer (for I am well informed of 
his designs), bj asking your Highness, where thej are ? and 
what is become of them ? and pretend it a demonstration, that 
there never were any, because they are not then to be 
found. 

Not to be found ! who has mislaid them ? Are they sunk 
in the abyss of things ? It is certain, that in their own na- 
ture they were light enough to swim upon the surface for all 
eternity. Therefore the &ult is in him^ who tied weights so 
heavy to their heels, as to depress them to the centre. Is 
their very essence destroyed ? Who has annihilated them ? 
Were they drowned by purges, or martyred by pipes. Who 

administered them to the posteriors of 1 But, that it 

may no longer be a doubt with your Highness, who is to be 
the author of this universal ruin, I beseech you to observe 
that large and terrible scythe which your governor affects to 
bear continually about him ; be pleased to remark the length 
and strength, the sharpness and hardness of his nails and 
teeth ; consider his baneful abominable breath, enemy to life 
and matter, infectious and corrupting ; and then reflect wheth- 
er it be possible for any mortal ink and paper of this genera- 
tion to make a suitable resistance. Oh I that your Highness 
would one day resolve to disarm this usurping Mattre du pa- 
laU* of his furious engines, and bring your empire kors de 
page.\ 

♦ OomptroUer. The kingdom of France had a race of kings, which they call Zm 
roif9 faineant (from their doing nothing) who lired laiily in their apartments 
while the kingdom was administerd by the Mayor de palais^ till Oharlee Martel th« 
last Mayor, pat his master te death, and took his kingdom into his own hand. 

t OKi of gaardlanshlp. 
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It were endless to reoount the sereral methods of tyranny 
and destruction which your goyemor is pleased to practice 
upon this occasion. His inveterate malice is such to the 
writings of our age, that of several thousands produced yearly 
from this renowned city, before the next revolution of the sun, 
there is not one to be heard of. Unhappy infants I many of 
them barbarously destroyed, before they have so much as 
learned their mother-tongue to beg for pity. Some he stifles 
in their cradles; others he ^ghts into convulnons, whereof 
they suddenly die ; some he flays alive, others he tears limb 
from limb : great numbers are offered to Moloch ; and the 
rest, tainted by his breath, die of a languishing consump- 
tion. 

But the concern I have most at heart, is for our corporsr 
tion of poets ; from whom I am preparing a petition to your 
Highness, to be subscribed with the names of one hundred 
and thirty-six of the first rate ; but whose immortal produo- 
tions are never likely to reach your eyes, though each of 
them is now an humble and an earnest appellant for the 
laurel, and has large comely volumes ready to show, for a 
support to his pretensions. The never dying works of these 
illustrious persons, your governor, sir, has devoted to unavoid- 
able death ; and your Highness is to be made believe, that our 
age has never arrived at the honor to produce one single poet. 

We confess immortality to be a great and powerful god- 
dess : but in vain we offer up to her our devotions and our sacri- 
fices, if your Highnesses governor, who has usurped the priest- 
hood, must, by an unparalleled ambition and avarice, wholly 
intercept and devour them. 
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To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and devoid 
of writers of any kind, seems to be an assertion so bold and so 
false, that I have been some time thinking the contrary may 
almost be proved by uncontrollable demonstration. It is true ' 
indeed, that although their numbers be vast, and their produc- 
tions numerous in proportion ; yet are they hurried so hastily 
off the scene, that they escape our memory, and delude our 
sight When I first thought of his address, I had prepared 
a copious list of titles to present your Highness, as an undis- 
puted argument for what I affirm. The originals were posted 
fresh upon all gates and comers of streets ; but returning in a 
very few hours to take a review, they were all torn down, and 
fresh ones in their places. I enquired after them among readers 
and booksellers ; but I enquired in vain ; the memorial of 
them was lost among men, their place was no more to be 
found ; and I was laughed to scorn for a clown and a pedant, 
devoid of all taste and refinement, little versed in the course 
of present affairs ; and that knew nothing of what had passed 
in the best companies of court and town. So that I can only 
avow in general to your Highness, that we do abound in learn- 
ing and wit; but to fix upon particulars, is a task too slippery 
for my slender abilities. If I should venture in a windy day 
to affirm to your Highness that there is a large cloud near the 
horizon in the form of a bear, another in the zenith with the 
head of an ass, a third to the westward with claws like a dra- 
gon ; and your Highness should in a few minutes think fit to 
examine the truth; it is certain they would be all changed in 
figure and position ; new ones would arise ; and all we could 
agree upon, would be, that clouds there were, but that I 
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was grossly mistaken in the zoography and topography of 
them. 

Bat your governor perhaps may still insist, and put the ques- 
tion, what is then become of those immense bales of paper, 
which must needs have been employed in such numbers of 
books f Can these also be wholly annihilated, and so of a 
sudden, as I pretend ? What shall I say in return of so invi- 
dious an objection ? It ill befits the distance between your 
Highness and me, to send you for ocular conviction to a jakes, 
or an oven ; to the windows of a bawdy-house, or to a sordid 
lanthom. Books, like men their authors, have no more than 
one way of comiDg into the world ; but there are ten thou- 
sand to go out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to your Highness, in the integrity of my heart, 
that what I am going to say is literally true this minute I am 
writing. What revolutions may happen before it shall be 
ready for your perusal, I ca.n by no means warrant How- 
ever, I beg you to accept it as a specimen of our learning, our 
politeness, and our wit. I do therefore affirm, upon the word 
of a sincere man, that there is now actually in being a certain 
poet, called John Dryden, whose translation of Virgil was 
lately printed in large folio, well bound, and if diligent search 
were made, for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There is 
another, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath, that 
he has caused many reams of verse to be published, whereof 
both himself and his bookseller, if lawfully required, can still 
produce authentic copies; and therefore wonders why the 
world is pleased to make such a secret of it. There is a third, 
known by the name of Tom Dursey, a poet of a vast comp^ 
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hensioD, an universal genius, and most profound learning. 
There are also one Mr. Rynaer and one Mr. Dennis, most pro- 
found critics. There is a person styled Dr. B — nt — y^ who 
has written near a thousand pages of immense erudition, giv- 
ing a full and true account of a certain squabble of wonder- 
ful importance between himself and a boo!kseller. * He is a 
writer of infinite wit and humour; no man rallies with a bet- 
ter grace, and in more sprightly turns. Farther I avow to 
your Highness, that with these eyes, I have beheld the person 
of William W — tt — n, B. D. who has written a good sizeable 
volume against a friend of your govemorf (whom, alas ! he 
must therefore look for little favour) in a most gentlemanly 
style, adorned with the utmost politeness and civility : replete 
with discoveries, equally valuable for their novelty and use ; 
and embellished with traits of wit so poignant and so apposite, 
that he is a worthy yokemate, to his forementioned friend. 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which might 
fill a volume, with the just eulogies of my cotemporary breth- 
ren ? I shall bequeath this piece of justice to a larger work ; 
wherein I intend to write a character of the present set of 
wits in our nation. Their persons I shall describe particular- 
ly, and at length ; their genius and understandings, in minia- 
ture. 

In the meantime, I do here make bold to present your High- 
ness with a &ithful abstract drawn from the universal body of 

* Bentley in his eontroTersy wlUi Lord Orrery upon Oie generoiunen of Phalarii*ii 
epistlei hai given, in a preface, a long acoount of his dialogaet irith a bookieller 
aboat Uie loan and and restitution of a MS. 

t Sir William Temple. 
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all arte and sdenoes, intended wholly for your service and in- 
Btruciion. Nor do I doubt in ihe least, but your Highness 
will peruse it as carefully, and make as considerable improve- 
ments, as other young Princes have already done by the many 
volumes of late years written for a help to their studies.* 

That your Highness may advance in wisdom and virtue, as 
well as years, and at last outshine all your Boyal ancestors, 

shall be the daily prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your Highnesses 

Most devoted, &c 
December J 1697. 

^Ibere are in nmiMnble booki printed fortlM qm of the Danphin of Iranee. 



PREFACE. 



The wits of the present age being so very numerous and 
penetrating, it seems, the Grandees of Church and State 
begin to fall under horrible apprehensions, lest these Gentle- 
men, during the intervals of a long peace, should find leisure 
to pick holes in the weak sides of Religion and Government 
To prevent which, there has been much thought employed 
of late, upon certain projects, for taking off the force and 
edge of those formidable enquirers, from canvassing and 
reasoning upon such delicate points. They have at length 
fixed upon one, which will require some time, as well as cost, 
to perfect. Meanwhile, the danger hourly increasing, by new 
levies of wits, all appointed (as there is reason to fear) with 
pen, ink, and paper, which may, at an hour's warning, be 
drawn out into pamphlets, and other offensive weapons, ready 
for inmiediate execution : it was judged of absolute necessity 
that some present expedient be thought on, till the main 
design can be brought to maturity. To this end, at a grand 
Committee, some days ago, this important discovery was 
made by a certain curious and refined observer ; that seamen 
have a custom, when they meet a whale, to fling him out an 

48 
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emptj tub, bj way of amusement, to divert him from laying 
violent hands upon the ship. This parable was immediately 
mythologized. The whale was interpreted to be Hobbe's 
Leviathan ; which tosses and plays with all other schemes of 
religion and government, whereof a great many are hollow, 
and dry, and empty, and noisy, and wooden, and given to 
rotation. This is the Leviathan from whence the terrible 
wits of our age are said to borrow their weapons. The ship 
in danger, is easily understood to be its old antetype the com- 
monwealth. But how to analyze the tub, was a matter of 
difficulty ; when, after a long inquiry and debate, the literal 
meaning was preserved : and it was decreed, that, in order to 
prevent these Leviathans from tossing and sporting with the 
commonwealth (which of itself is too apt to fluctuate), they 
should be diverted from that game by a Tale of a Tub. And 
my genius being conceived to lie not unhappily that way, I 
had the honor done me to be engaged in the performance. 

This is the sole design in publishing the following treatise ; 
which I hope will serve for an interim of some months to 
employ those unquiet spirits, till the perfecting of that great 
work, into the secret of which, it is reasonable the courteous 
reader should have some little light 

It is intended, that a large academy be erected, capable of 
containing nine thousand seven hundred forty and three per- 
sons ; which, by modest computation, is reckoned to be 
pretty near the current number of wits in this island. These 
are to be disposed into the several schools of this academy, 
and there pursue those studies to which their genius most 
inclines them. 
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The undertaker himself will publish his proposals with all 
eonvenient speed ; to which I shall refer the curious reader 
for a more particular account, mentioning at present only a 
few of the principal schools. There is first a large pederastic 
school, with French and Italian masters; there is also the 
spelling school, a very spacious building ; the school of look- 
^"g'gl^^sses ; the school of swearing ; the school of critics ; the 
school of salivation ; the school of hobby-horses ; the school 
of poetry ; the school of tops ;* the school of spleen ; the 
school of gaming ; with many others, too tedious to recount. 
No person to be admitted a member into any of these 
schools, without an attestation under two sufficient person^s 
hands, certifying him to be a wit. 

But to return : I am sufficiently instructed in the principal 
duty of a Pre&ce, if my genius were capable of arriving at it. 
Thrice have I forced my imagination to make the tour of my 
invention, and thrice it has returned empty ; the latter hav- 
ing been wholly drained by the following treatise. Not so my 
more successful brethren the modems, who will by no means 
let slip a preface or dedication, without some notable dis- 
tinguishing stroke, to surprise the reader at the entry, and 
kindle a wonderful expectation of what is to ensue. Such 
was that of a most ingenious poet, who, soliciting his brain 
for something new, compared himself to the hangman, and 
his patron to the patient This was \in9igne, recens, indicium 

* Tbii, I Uiink, the aathor ihonld haT« ommitted, It being of the rtrj Mme 
iMttare with the school of hobby-horses ; if one may yentnre to ceniore one irho ii 
fc lerere a eensorer of others, perhaps with too littte distlnotlon. 

rtHor.] 
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ore alio.* When I went through that neoefisary and noble 
course of study ,f I had the happiness to observe many such 
egregious touches ; which I shall not injure the authors by 
transplanting ; because I have remarked, that nothing is so 
very tender as a modem piece of wit, which is apt to suffer 
so much in the carriage. Some things are extremely witty 
to-day, or &sting, or in this place, or at eight o'clock, or over 
a bottle, or spoke by Mr. What d'y'cali'm, or on a summer^s 
morning ; any of which, by the smallest transposal or misap* 
plication, is utterly annihilated. Thus wit has its walks and 
purlieus, out of which it may not stray the breadth of a hair, 
upon peril of being lost The moderns have artfully fixed 
this Mercury, and reduced it to the circumstances of time, 
place, and person. Such a jest there is, that will not pass 
out of Covent-garden ; and such an one; that is nowhere 
intelligible but at Hyde-Park comer. Now, though it some- 
times tenderly affects me, to consider, that all the towardly 
passages I shall deliver, in the following treatise, will grow 
quite out of date and relish with the first shifting of the pres- 
ent scene ; yet I must need subscribe to the justice of this 
proceeding ; because I cannot imagine why we should be at 
expense to furnish wit for succeeding ages, when the former 
have made no sort of provision for ours : wherein I speak the 
sentiment of the very newest, and consequently the most 
orthodox refiners, as well as my own. However, being ex- 
tremely solicitous, that ever/ accomplished person, who has 
got into the taste of wit, calculated for this present month of 

* Something extraordinary, new^ and neTer hit upon before. 
t Beading prefacei, Ac. 
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Augusty 1697, should desoend to the very bottom of all the 
sublime throughout this treatise, I hold it fit to lay down 
this general maxim. Whatever reader desires to have a 
thorough comprehension of an author's thoughts, cannot 
take a better method, than by putting himself into the cir- 
cumstances and postures of life that the writer was in upon 
every important passage, as it flowed from his pen ; for this 
will introduce a parity and strict correspondence of idea3 
between the reader and the author. Now, to assist the 
diligent reader in so delicate an affair, as far as brevity will 
permit, I have recollected, that the shrewdest pieces of this 
treatise were conceived in bed, in a garret. At other times 
for a reason best known to myself I thought fit to sharpen 
my invention with hunger ; and, in general, the whole work 
was begun, continued, and ended, under a long course of 
physic, and a great want of money. Now I do affirm, it will 
be absolutely impossible for the candid peruser to go along 
with me in a great many bright passages, unless, upon the 
several difficulties emergent, he will please to capacitate and 
prepare himself by these directions. And this I lay down as 
my principal postulatum. 

Because I have professed to be a most devoted servant of 
all modems, I apprehend some curious wit may object against 
me, for proceeding thus far in a Preface, without declaiming, 
according te the custom, against the multitude of writers 
whereof the whole multitude of writers most reasonably com- 
plain. I am just come from perusing some hundreds of pre- 
faces, wherein the authors do at the very beginning address 
the gentle reader concerning this enormous grievance. Of 
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these I have preserved a few examples, and shall set them down^ 
as near as my memory has been able to retain them. 

One begins thus — " For a man to set up for a writer when 
the press swarms with," <fec. 

Another : — ^^ The tax upon paper does not lessen the num- 
ber of scribblers, who daily pester," <fec. 

Another : — " When every little would-be-wit takes pen in 
hand, it is in vain to enter the lists," <fec. 

Another: — "To observe what trash the press swarms 
with," Ac. 

Another : — " Sir, it is merely in obedience to your com- 
mands that I venture into the public ; for who, upon a less 
consideration, would be of a party with such a rabble of scrib- 
blers ?" Ac. 

Now, I have two words in my own defence against this 
objection. First, I am far from granting the number of wri- 
ters a nuisance to our nation ; having strenuously maintained 
the contrary in several parts of the following discourse. 
Secondly, I do not well understand the justice of this proceed- 
ing ; because I observe many of these polite prefaces to be 
not only from the same hand, but from those who are mOst 
voluminous in their several productions. Upon which I shall 
tell the reader a short tale. 

^ A mountebank in Leicester-fields had drawn a large assem- 
bly about him. Among the rest» a fat unwieldy fellow, half 
stifled in the press, would be very fit crying out — * Lord, what 
a filthy crowd is here I Pray good people give way a little. 
Bless me ! what a devil has raked this rabble together I 
Z — ds, what squeezing is this I Honest friend, remove your 
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elbow.'**^^— At last, a veaver, that stood next him, could hold 
no longer—' A plague confound you (said he) for an over- 
grown sloven ; and who (in the devil's name), I wonder, helps 
to make up the crowd half so much as yourself? Don't yon 
oonsider (with a pox), that you take up more room with that 
carcass than any five here ? Is not the place as free for us as 
for you ? Bring your own guts to a reasonable compass (and 
be d — n'd) ; and then I'll engage we shall have room enough 
for us alL' " 

There are certain common privileges of a writer ; the benefit 
whereof I hope, there will be no reason to doubt ; particularly, 
that, where I am not understood, it shall be concluded, that 
something very useful and profound is couched underneath ; 
and again, that whatever word or sentence is printed in a 
different character, shall be judged to contain something extra- 
ordinary, either of wit or sublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of praising 
myself upon some occasoins or none, I am sure it will need no 
excuse, if a multitude of great examples be allowed sufiScient 
authority. For it is here to be noted, that praise was origin- 
ally a pension paid by the world : but the modems, finding 
the trouble and charge too great in collecting it, have lately 
bought out the fee-simple ; since which time the right of pre- 
sentation is wholly in ourselves. For this reason it is, that 
when an author makes his own eulogy, he uses a certain form 
to declare and insist upon his title ; which is commonly in 
these or the like words, I speak without vanity ; which, I 
think, plainly shows it to be a matter, of right and justice 

XL— 3 
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Now ' do here once for all declare, that in every encounter, 
of thid nature, through the following treatise, the form afore- 
said is implied; which I mention, to save the trouble of 
repeating it on so many occasions. 

It is a great ease to my conscience, that I have written so 
elaborate and useful a discourse without one grain of satire 
intermixed ; which is the sole point wherein I have taken 
leave to dissent from the famous originals of our age and 
country. I have observed some satirists to use the public 
much at the rate that pedants do a naughty boy, ready horsed 
for discipline: first, expostulate the case, then plead the 
necessity of the rod, from great provocations, and conclude 
every period with a lash. Now, if I know anytiiing of man- 
kind, these gentlemen might veiy well spare their reproof and 
correction : for there is not, t&rough all nature, another so 
callous and insensible a member as the world's posteriors, 
whether you apply to it the toe or the birch. Besides, most 
of our late satirists seem to lie under a sort of mistake, that 
because nettles have the prerogative to sting, therefore all 
other weeds must do so too. I make not this comparison out 
of the least design to detract from these worthy writers : for 
it is well known among mythologists, that weeds have the 
pre-eminence over all other vegetables ; and therefore the first 
monarch of this island, whose taste and judgment were so 
acute and refined, did very wisely root out the roses from the 
collar of the order, and plant the thistles in their stead, as the 
nobler flower of the two. For which reason it is conjectured 
by profounder antiquaries, that the satirical itch, so prevalent 
in this part of our island, was first brought among us from 
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beyond the Tweed. Here may it long flourish and abound. 
May it survive and neglect the score of the world with as 
much ease and contempt as the world is insensible of the 
lashes of it May their own dulness or that of their party be 
no discouragement for the authors to proceed ; but let them 
remember, it is with wits as with razors, which are never so 
apt to cut those they are employed on, as when they have lost 
their edge. Besides, those whose teeth are too rotten to bite, 
are best of all others qualified to revenge that defect with their 
breath. 

T am not, like other men, to envy or undervalue the talents 
I cannot reach ; for which reason I must needs bear a truer 
honor to this large eminent sect of our British writers. And 
I hope, this little panegyric will not be offensive to their ears, 
since it has the advantage of being only designed for them- 
selves. Indeed, Nature herself has taken order, that fame 
and honour should be purchased at a better penny-worth by 
satire, than by any other productions of the brain ; the world 
being soonest provoked to praise by lashes, as men are to 
love. There is a problem in an ancient author, why dedica- 
tions, and other bundles of flattery, run all upon stale musty 
topics, without the smallest tincture of anything new ; not 
only to the torment and nauseating of the Christian reader, 
but, if not suddenly prevented, to the universal spreading of 
that pestilent disease, the lethargy, in this island: whereas 
there is very little satire which has not something in it un- 
touched before. The defects of the former are usually impu- 
ted to the want of invention among those who are dealers in 
that kind : but, I think, with a great deal of injustice ; the 



solation being aasj and natoraL For, tiie materials of pane- 
gyric, being very few in number, have been long since ex- 
hausted : for, as health is but one thing, and has been al- 
wajTS the same, whereas diseases are by thousands, besides 
new and daily additions : so all the virtues, that have been 
ever in mankind, are to be counted upon a few fingers, but 
his follies and vices are innumerable, and time adds hourly to 
the heap. Now the utmost a poor poet can do, is to get by 
heart a list of the cardinal virtues, and deal them with his 
utmost liberality to his hero or his patron. He may ring the 
changes as far as it will go, and vary his phrase till he has 
talked round : but the reader quickly finds it is all pork,"^ 
with a little variety of sauce. For there is no inventing 
terms of art beyond bur ideas ; and when ideas are exhaust- 
ed, terms of art must be so too. 

But, though the matter for panegyric were as fruitful as 
the topics of satire, yet would it not be hard to find out suffi- 
cient reason, why the latter will be always better received than 
the first f For, this being bestowed only^upon one or a few 
persons at a time, is sure to raise envy, and consequently ill 
words, from the rest who have no share in the blessing. But 
satire, being levelled at all, is never resented for an offence by 
any ; since every individual person makes bold to understand 
it of others, and very wisely removes his particular part of 
the burden upon the shoulders of the world, which are broad 
enough, and able to bear it. To this purpose, I have some- 
times reflected upon the difference between Athens and Eng- 
land, with respect to the point before us. In the Attic com- 

[* Flntarcb.] 
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monwealth,* it was the priyilege and birthright of every citi- 
zen and poet, to rail aloud and in public, or to expose upon 
the stage by name, any person they pleased, though of the 
greatest figure, whether a Creon, an Hjrperbolus, an Alcibia- 
des, or a Demosthenes. But, on the other side, the least re- 
flecting word, let fall against the people in general, was im- 
mediately caught up, and revenged upon the authors^ how- 
ever considerable for their quality or their merits. Whereas, 
in £ngland, it is just the reverse of all this. Here, you may 
securely display your utmost rhetoric against mankind, in the 
face of the world ; tell them, " That all are gone astray ; that 
there is none that doth good, no not one ; that we live in the 
dregs of time ; that knavery and atheism are epidemic as the 
pox ; that honesty is fled with Astrcua :" with any other com- 
mon-places equally new and eloquent, which are furnished by 
the iplendida bilU.j And when you have done, the whole 
audience, £u: from being offended, shall return yon thanks, as 
a deliverer of precious and useful truths. Nay, farther, it is 
but to venture your lungs, and you may preach in Covent- 
Garden against foppery and fornication, and something else 
against pride and dissimulation and bribery, at Whitehall 1 
you may expose rapine and injustice in the Inns of court 
chapel ; and in a city pulpit be as fierce as you please, against 
avarice, hypocrisy, and extortion. It is but a ball bandied to 
and fro, and every man carries a racket about him to strike it 
from himself among the rest of the company. But, on the 
other side, whoever should mistake the nature of things so 
far, as to drop but a single hint in public, how such an one 

\*Vid4t Zenopb.] [tEor.J 
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starved half the fleet, and half poisoned the rest ; how such 
an one, from a true principle of love and honour, pays no 
debts, but for wenches and play ; how such an one has got a 
clap, and runs out of his estate ; how Paris, bribed by Juno 
and Venus,* loth to offend either party, slept out the whole 
cause on the bench ; or, how such an orator makes long 
speeches in the senate with much thought, little sense, and to 
no purpose : whoever, I say, should venture to be thus particu- 
lar, must expect to be imprisoned for scandalum mapnatum ; 
to have challenges sent him ; to be sued for defamation, and 
to be brought before the bar of the house. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a subject wherein I 
have no concern, having neither a talent nor an inclination 
for satire I On the other side, I am so entirely satisfied with 
the whole present procedure of human things, that I have 
been for some years preparing materials towards a panegyric 
upon the world ; to which I intend to add a second part en- 
titled, A Modest Defence of the Proceedings of the Rabble in 
all Ages. Both these I had thoughts to publish, by way of 
appendix to the following treatise ; but, finding my common- 
place book fill much slower than I had reason to expect, I 
have chosen to defer them to another occasion. Besides, I 
have been unhappily prevented in that design, by a certain 
domestic misfortune : in the particulars whereof, though it 
would be very seasonable, and much in the modem way, to 
inform the gentle reader, and would also be of great assist- 

* Jano and Venus are money and a mistress ; very powerful bribes to a Judge, if 
scandal says true. I remember such reflections were cast about that time ; but I 
cannot fix the person intended here. 
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ance towards extending this Preface into the size now in 
vogue, which by rule, ought to be large, in proportion as the 
subsequent volume is small ; yet I shall now dismiss our im- 
patient reader from auy farther attendance at the porch ; 
and, having duly prepared his mind by a Preliminary Dis- 
course, shall gladly introduce him to the sublime mysteries 
that ensue. 
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SECTION L 

THS IKTRODUCTION. 



Whoever hath an ambition to be heard in a crowd, must 
press, and squeeze, and thrust, and climb, with indefatigable 
pains, till he has exalted himself to a certain degree of alti- 
tude above them. Now, in all assemblies, though you wedge 
them ever so close, we may observe this peculiar property, 
That over their heads there is room .enough ; but how to 
reach it, is the difficult point; it being as hard to get quit of 
numbers, as of hell. 

Eraderead aaraa 
Hoe opiu, hlc labor est.* 

To this end, the philosopher's way in all ages has been, by 
erecting certain edifices in the air. But whatever practice 
and reputation these kinds of structures have formerly pos- 
sessed, or may still continue in, not excepting even that of Soc- 
rates, when he was suspended in ar basket, to help contempla- 
tion ; I think with due submisson, they seem to labor under 
two inconveniences. Firsts that the foundations being laid too 

• Bnt to return, and tIow tho cheerM sides, 
In this tbetask and mighty labour Um. 
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high, they have been often out of sight and ever out of hear- 
ing. Secondly, That the materials, being very transitory, 
have suffered much from inclemencies of air, especially in 
these north-west regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performances of this great work, 
there remain but three methods that I can think on ; whereof 
the wisdom of our ancestors, being highly sensible, has, to en- 
courage all aspiring adventures, thought fit to erect three 
wooden machines, for the use of those orators who desire 
to talk much without interruption. These are, the pulpit, 
the ladder, and tlie stage itinerant. For, as to the bar, though 
it be compounded of the same matter, and designed for the 
same use, it cannot, however, be well allowed the honour of a 
fourth, by reason of its level or inferior situation, exposing it 
to perpetual interruption from collaterals. Neither can the 
bench itself though raised to a proper eminence, put in a bet- 
ter claim, whatever its advocates insist on. For, if they please 
to look into the original design of its erection, and the circum- 
stances or adjunct subservient to that design, they will soon 
acknowledge the present practise exactly correspondent to the 
primitive institution ; and both to answer the etymology of 
the name, which, in the Phoenician tongue, is a word of great 
^signification, importing, if literally interpreted, the place of 
sleep : but, in common acceptation, a seat, well bolstered and 
cushioned, for the repose of old and gouty limbs, Senes ut in 
otia tuta recedarU, Fortune being indebted to them this part 
of retaliation, that as formerly, they; have long talked, whilst 
others slept ; so now they may sleep as long, whilst others 
talk. 

But if no other aigument could occur to exclude the bench 
and the bar from the list of oratorical machines, it were suffi- 
cient, that the admission <^ them would overthrow a number 
which I was resolved to establish, whatever argument it might 
cost me; in imitation of that prudent method observed by 
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manj other philosophen and great darks, whose chief art in 
division has been to grow fond of some proper mystical num- 
ber, which their imaginations have rendered sacred, to such a 
degree, that they force common reason to find room for it in 
every part of nature ; reducing, including, and adjusting every 
genius and species within that compass, by coupling some 
against their wills, and banishing others at any rate. Now, 
among all the rest, the profound number Three is that which 
hath most employed my sublimest speculations, nor ever with- 
out wonderful delight There is now in the press (and will 
be published next term) a Panegyrical Essay of mine upon 
this number ; wherein I have, by most convincing proofs, not 
only reduced the senses and the elements under its banner, 
but brought over several deserters from its two great rivals, 
Seven and Nine. 

Now the first of these oratorical machines, in place as well as 
dignity, is the pulpit Of pulpits there are in this island several 
sorts. But I esteem only that made of timber, firom the Sylva 
Caledonia^ which agrees very well with our climate. If it be up- 
on its decay, it is the better, both for conveyance of sound^ 
and for other reasons, to be mentioned by and by. The de- 
gree of perfection in shape and size, I take to consist in being 
extremely narrow, with little ornament, and best of all without 
ft cover (for by ancient rule, it ought to be the only uncover- 
ed vessel in every assembly where it is rightfully used) ; by 
which means, from its near resemblance to a pillory, it will 
have a mighty influence on human ears. 

Of ladders I need say nothing. It is observed by foreigners 
themselves, to the honour of our country, that we excel all na- 
tions in our practise and understanding of this machine. The 
ascending orators do not only oblige their audience in the 
agreeable delivery, but the whole world, in the early publica- 
tion of their iq>eeches ; which I look upon as the choicest 
treasury of our British eloquence ; and whereof I am inform* 
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ed, that worthy citizen and bookseller, Mr. John Dunton, hath 
made a faithful and painful collection, which he shortly de- 
signs to publish in twelve volumes in folio, illustrated with 
copper-plates : a work highly useful and curious, and altogether 
worthy of such a hand. 

ThQ last engine of orators is the stage itinerant,* erected 
with much sagacity sub Jove pluvio^ in triviu et quadrivii8.\ 
It is the greatest seminary of the two former : and its orators 
are sometimes referred to the one, and sometimes to the other, 
in proportion to their deservings : there being a strict and per- 
petual intercourse between all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is manifest, that for atten- 
tion in public, there is of necessity required a superior posi- 
tion of place. But although this point be generally granted, 
yet the cause is little agreed in ; and it seems to me, that very 
few philosophers have fallen into a true, natural solution of 
this phenomenon. The deepest account, and the most fairly 
digested of any have met with, in this, That air being a 
heavy body, and therefore (according to the system of Epicu- 
rus^) continually descending, must needs be more so, when 
loaden and pressed down by words, which are also bodies of 
much weight and gravity, as it is manifest from those deep im- 
pressions they make and leave upon us ; and therefore must 
be delivered from a due altitude, or else they will never cany 
a good aim, nor ML down with a sufficient force. 

Gorpoream qnoqne enim yocem constare fatendnm est, 
Et Boaittzm, qnonlam poMvnt impellere aenius. { 

Zvor. X<».4. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, from a com- 

* That if the MooDtebank's stage, vhoie orators the author detormlnei either to 
be the gallowB or a conyentide. 
tin the open air, and in streeU where the greatest resort is. 
^Laoret. Lib.d. 

$ TIs certain then, that Toice that thai can ironnd. 
Is all materiai : body ever sonnd. 
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mon observation, That, in the several assemblies of these ora- 
tors, nature itself hath instructed the hearers to stand with 
their mouths open, and erected parallel to the horizon, so as 
they may be intersected by a perpetual line from the zenith 
to the centre of the earth. In which position, if the audience 
be well compact, every one carries home a share, and little 
or nothing is lost. 

I confess, there is something yet more refined in the con- 
trivance and structure of our modem theatres. For, first, the 
pit is sunk below the stage, with due regard to the institution 
above deduced ; that whatever weighty matter shall be deliv- 
ered thence (whether it be lead or gold), may fall plump into 
the jaws of certain critics (as I think they are called) which 
stand ready open to devour them. Then the boxes are built 
round, and raised to a level with the scene, in deference to 
the ladies ; because that portion of wit, laid out in raising 
pruriences, and protuberances, is observed to run much upon 
a line, and ever in a circle. The whining passions, and little 
starved conceits, are gently wafted up by their own extreme 
levity, to the middle region ; and there fix, and are frozen by 
the frigid understandings of the inhabitants. Bombast and 
buffoonry, by nature lofty and light, soar highest of all ; and 
would be lost in the roof, if the prudent architect had not, 
with much foresight, contrived for them a fourth place, called 
the twelve-penny-gallery ; and there planted a suitable colony, 
who greedily intercept them in their passage. 

Now, this physico-logical scheme of oratorical receptacles, 
or machines, contains a great mystery ; being a type, a sign, 
an emblem, a shadow, a symbol, bearing analogy to the spa- 
cious commonwealth of writers, and to those methods by which 
they must exalt themselves to a certain eminency above the 
inferior world. By the pulpit are adumbrated the writings of 
our modem saints in Great-Britain, as they have spiritualized 
and refined them from the dross and grossness of sense and 
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human reason. The matter, as we have said, is of rotten 
wood ; and that upon two considerations ; because its cavities 
are full of worms ; which is a type with a pair of handles,* 
having a respect to the two principal qualifications of the 
orator, and the two different fates attending upon his works. 

The ladder is an adequate symbol of faction, and of poetry ; 
to both of which so noble a number of authors are indebted 
for their fame. Of faction ; f because * * 

* * * * ♦ ♦ * Biatusin 

* * * * * * * jjnis. 

* « 4c Hf. Hi Hi Hf 

* * * * Of poetry ; because its ora- 
tors do perorare with a fjong ; *and because climbing by slow 
degrees, fate is sure to ixitn them off before they can reach 
within many steps of the top ; and because it is a preferment 
attained by transferring of propriety, and of confounding of 
meum and tuum. 

Under the stage-itinerant, are couched those productions 
designed for the pleasure and delight of mortal man, such as 
Six-penny-worth of Wit, Westminister Drolleries, Delightful 
Tales, Complete Jesters, and the like ; by which the writers 
of and for Grub-street have in these latter ages so nobly tri- 
umphed over Time ; have clipped his wings, paired his nails, 
filled his teeth, turned back his hour-glass, blunted his scythe, 
and drawn the hobnails out of his shoes. It is under this 
classis I have presumed to list my present treatise, being just 
come from having the honour conferred upon me, to be 
adopted a member of that illustrious fraternity. 

^ The two principal qualiflcaiions of a ISanatic preacher are, his Inward light, and 
his head ftiU of mag^ota, jand the two dUEsrent fates of his writings are, to be bixnit 
or worm-eaten. , 

t Here is pretended a defect in the mannscript; and this is very frequent with our 
author, either when he thinlcs he cannot say anything worth reading; or when he 
has no mind to ent«r on the safcject; or when it is a matter of little moment ; or 
perhaps to amuse his reader} (whereof he is frequently vexy fond) j or lastly, with 
■onw istlrlcal Inte&tloa. 
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Now, I am not unaware how the productions of tke Grub- 
street brotherhood have of late years fallen under many preju- 
dices ; nor how it has been the perpetual emplojn^ent of the 
two junior upnstart societies, to ridicule them and their authors, 
as unworthy their established post in the commonwealth of 
wit and learning. Their own consciences will easily inform 
them whom I mean. Nor has the world been so negligent a 
looker-on, as not to observe the continual efferts made by the 
societies of Gresham,* and of Will's,! to edify a name and 
reputation upon the ruin of Odbs. And thb is yet a more- 
feeling grief tons, upon the regards of tenderness, as well as 
of justice, when we reflect upon their proceedings, not only as 
unjust, but as ungrateful, undutiful, and unnatural. For how 
can it be forgot by the world or themselyes (to say nothing 
of our own records, which are full and clear in the point), that 
th^ both are seminaries, not only of our planting, but our 
watering too ?^ I am informed, our two rivals have lately 
made an offer to enter into the lists with united forces, and 
chalieDge us to a comparison of books, both as to weight and 
number. In return to which, with licence ftom our Presi- 
dent^ I humbly offer two answers. First^ We say, the propo- 
sal is like that which Archimedes made upon a smaller affair,^ 
including an impossibility in the practice ; for when can they 
find scales of capacity enough for the first, or an arithmetician 
of capacity enough for the second ? Secondly, We are ready 
to accept the challenge ; but with this condition, that a third 
indifferent person be assigned, to whose impartial judgment 
it shall be left to decide, which society, each book, treatise or 
pamphlet, does most properly belong to: this pointy God 

* Gresham College was the place where the Royal Society then met, from whence 
they removed to Crane-court in Fleet-street. 

t Will's Coffee-house was formeriy the place where the poets nfoally met ; which, 
though it be yet fresh in memory, in some yean may be forgotten, and want thia 
explanation. 

[ X Fis. about moving the eairttv} 
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knows, is very far from being fixed at present. For we are 
ready to produce a catalogue of some thousands, which in all 
common justice ought to be entitled to our fraternity, but, by 
the revolted and new-fangled writers, most perfidiously 
ascribed to the others. Upon all which, we think it very 
unbecoming our prudence, that the determination should be 
remitted to the authors themselves; when our adversaries 
by briguing and caballing, have caused so universal a defec- 
tion from us, that the greatest part of our society hath already 
deserted to them, and our nearest friends begin to stand aloo^ 
as if they were half-ashamed to own us. 

This is the utmost I am authorised to say upon so ungrateful 
and melancholy a subject ; because we are extremely unwil- 
ling to enflame a controversy, whose continuance may be so 
fatal to the interests of us all ; desiring much rather that 
things be amicably composed. And we shall so far advance 
on our side, as to be ready to receive the two prodigals* with 
open arms, whenever they shall think fit to return from their 
husks and their harlots; which, I think, from the present 
course of their studies,* they most properly may be said to 
be engaged in ; and, like an indulgent parent, continue to 
them our affection and blessing. 

But the greatest maim given to that general reception which 
the writings of our society have formerly received, next to the 
transitory state of all sublunary things, hath been, a superfi- 
cial yein among many readers of the present age, who will 
by no means be persuaded to inspect beyond the surface and 
the rind of things. Whereas, wisdom is a fox, who, after 
long hunting, will at last cost you the pains to dig out It is 
a cheese, which, by how much the richer, has the thicker, the 
homelier, and the coarser coat ; and whereof to a judicious 
palate, the maggots are the best. It is a sack-posset, wherein 

• TlrtaOM tiptrliiMntf , and modtrn eomtdlM. 
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the deeper you go, jou will find it the sweeter. Wisdom is 
a hen whose cackling we must value and consider, because it 
is attended with an egg. But, then, lastly, it is a nut, which, 
unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with nothing but a worm. In consequence of these 
momentous truths, the Grubsen sages have always chosen to 
convey their precepts and their arts, shut up within the 
vehicles of types and fables; which, having been perhaps 
more careful and curious in adorning than was altogether 
necessary, it has fared with these vehicles, after the usual fate 
of coaches over-finely painted and gilt, that the transitory 
gazers have so dazzled their eyes, and filled their imaginations 
with the outward lustre, as neither to regard or consider the 
person or the parts of the owner within : a misfortune we 
undergo with somewhat less reluctance, because it has been 
common to us with Pythagoras, J£sop, Socrates, and other of 
our predecessors. 

However, that neither the world nor ourselves may any 
longer sufier such misunderstandings I have been prevailed 
on, after much importunity from my friends, to travel in a 
complete and laborious dissertation upon the prime produc- 
tions of our society ; which, besides their beautiful externals 
for the gratification of superficial readers, have darkly and 
deeply couched under them, the most finished and refined 
systems of all sciences and arts ; as I do not doubt to lay open 
by untwisting or unwinding, and either to draw up by exant- 
lation, or display by incision. 

This great work was entered upon some years ago, by one 
of our most eminent members. He began with the history 
of Reynard the Fox*; but neither lived to publish this essay, 
nor to proceed farther in so useful an attempt ; which is very 

* The anthor seems here to be mistakeD ; for I hare seen a Latin edition of 
Keynard the Fox abore a hundred years old, which I talce to be the original. For 
the rest, it has been thought by many people to contain lome satirical design in lU 
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mucli to he lamented; because the disooveiy ^le made, and 
communicated with his friends, is now universally received. 
Nor do I think any of the learned will dispute that famous 
treatise to be a complete body of civil knowledge, and the 
revelation, or rather the apocalypse, of all state-arcana. But 
the progress I have made is much greater ; having already 
finished my annotations upon several dozens : from some of 
which I shall impart a few hints to the candid reader, aa &r 
as will be necessary to the conclusion at which I aim. 

The first piece I have handled, is that of Tom Thumb, 
whose author was a Pythagorean philosopher. The dark trea- 
tise contains the whole scheme of the metempsychosis, deduc- 
ing the progress of the soul through all her stages. 

The next is Dr. Faustus, penned by Artephius, an author 
bona nota, and an adeptus. He published it in the nine 
hundred and eighty fourth-year of his age.* This writer 
proceeds wholly by reincrudation, or in the via humida. And 
the marriage between Faustus and Helen, does most con- 
spicuously dilncidate the fermenting of the male and female 
dragon. 

Whittington and his Oat is the work of that mysterious Rab- 
bi, Jehudah Hannasi ; containing a defence of the Gemara f of 
the Jerusalem Misna, and its just preference! to that of Baby- 
lon ; contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

The Hind and Panther : this is the master-piece of a fiim- 
ous writer now living, | intended for a complete abstract oi 
sixteen thousand school-men, from Scotus to Bellarmin. 

Tommy Potts : Another piece supposed by the same hand, 
way of supplement to the former. 

* The chemists say of him in ttieir books that he prolonged his life a thousand 
years, and then died yolontarily. 

t The Gemara is the decision, explanation, or interpretation of the Jewish rab- 
bis; and the Misna is properly the code or body of the Jewish civil or common 
law. 

% n». In the year IMS. 



Th« Wise M«i of Gotham, cum Appendieei This is a 
treatise of immense erudition ; being the great original and 
fountain of those arguments^ bandied about both in France 
and England, for a just defence of the moderns' learning and 
vfitf against the presumption, the pride and ignorance of the 
ancients. This unknown author hath so exhausted the sub- 
ject, that a penetrating reader will easily discover whatever 
hath been written since upon that dispute, to be little more 
than repetition. An abstract of this treatise hath been lately 
published by a worthy member of our society.* 

These notices may serve to give the learned reader an 
idea as well as a taste of what the whole work is likely to 
produce; wherein I have now altogether circumscribed my 
thoughts and my studies ; and if I can bring it to a perfection 
before I die, shall reckon 1 have well employed the poor 
remains of an unfortunate life.f This, indeed, is more thaa 
I can justly expect from a quill worn to the pith in the service 
of the state, in pros and eons upon Popish plots, and Meal- 
tubs,^ and exclusion-bills^ and passive obedience, and addres- 
ses of lives and fortunes ; and prerogative, and property, and 
liberty of conscience, and letters to a friend ; from an under* 
standing and a conscience thread-bare and ragged with 
perpetual turning ; from a head broken in a hundred places, 
by the malignants of the opposite factions ; and from a body 
spent with poxes ill cured, by trusting to bawds and surgeons ; 
who (as it afterwards appeared) were professed enemies to me 
and the government, and revenge their party's quarrel upon 
my nose and shins. Fourscore and eleven pamphlets have I 

•Thii I siippoM to be nnderiCood of Mr. W--4t-n*8 Dteeoone of Ancient and Mo- 
dem Learntnf . 

t Here tbe author Beems to personate L'Estrange, Dryden, and lome others; wbo, 
after haying passed their lives In -does, faction and fUsefaood, have the Impndenoe 
to talk of merit, and InnoOenoe, and saSbrings. 

t In King Charles II.*8 time, there was an account of a FreelTtflrian plot foimd 
to a tab, which then made mnch noise. 
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written under three reigns, and for the service of six and 
thirty factions. But, finding the state has no further occasion 
for me and mj ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into specu- 
lations more becoming a philosopher; having, to my un- 
speakable comfort, passed a long life, with a conscience void 
of offence towards God, and towards men. 

But to return ; I am assured from the reader's candour, 
that the brief specimen I have given, will easily clear all the 
rest of our society's productions, from an aspersion, grown, as 
it is manifest, out of envy and ignorance. That they are of 
little farther use or value to mankind, beyond the common 
entertainments of their wit and their style ; for these I am 
sure have never yet been disputed by our keenest adversa- 
ries : in both which, as well as the more profound and mysti- 
cal part, I have throughout this treatise, closely followed the 
most applauded originals. And to render all complete, I 
have, with much thought and application of mind, so ordered 
that the chief title prefixed to it (I mean, that under which I 
design it shall pass in the common conversation of court and 
town), is modelled exactly after the manner peculiar to our 
society. 

I confess to have been somewhat liberal in the business of 
titles ;* having observed the humour of multiplying them to 
bear great vogue among certain writers, whom I exceedingly 
reverence. And indeed, it seems not unreasonable, that 
books, the children of the brain, should have the honour to be 
christened with a variety of names, as well as other infants of 
quality. Our famous Dryden has ventured to proceed a point 
farther, endeavouring to introduce also a multiplicity of god- 
fathers f which is an improvement of much more advantage, 
upon a very obvious account. It is a pity this admirable in- 

[ *The title-page in the original was so torn, that It was Qot possible to recover 
■ereral titles which the author here speaks of] 
t See Virgil, translated, Ac. 
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rention has not been better cultivated, so as to grow by this 
time into general imitation, when such an authority server it 
for a precedent. Nor have my endeavours been wanting to 
second so useful an example : but it seems, there is an un- 
happy expense usually annexed to the calling of a god-father, 
which was clearly out of my head, as it is very reasonable to 
believe. Where the pinch lay, I cannot certainly affirm ; but 
having employed a world of thoughts and pains to split my 
treatise into forty sections, and having intreated forty lords of 
my acquaintance, they would do me the honour to stand, they 
all made it matter of conscience, and sent me their excuses. 



SECTION n. 

Oncb upon a time, there was a man who had three sons by 
one wife,"^ and all at a birth ; neither could the midwife tell 
certainly which was the eldest Their father died while they 
were young ; and upon his death-bed, calling the lads to him 
spoke thus : 

*^ Sons, because I have purchased no estate, nor was bom 
to any, I have long considered of some good legacies to be- 
queath you; and at last, with much care, as well as expense, 
have provided each of you (here they are) a new coatf 
Now, you are to understand that these coats have two virtues 
contained in them. One is, that, with good wearing, they 
will last you fresh and sound as long as yon live : the other 
is, that they will grow in the same proportion with your bod- 
ies, lengthening and widening of themselves, so as to be al- 
ways fit Here, let me see them on you before I die. So, 
very well ; pray, children, wear them clean, and brush them 
often. You will find in my will J (here it is) full instructions 
in every particular concerning the wearing and management 
of your coats ; wherein you must be very exact, to avoid the 

*B7 these three loni, Peter, Martin, and Jack ; Popery, the Ohoreh of England, 
and our Protestant Dissenters, are designed— W. Wottov. 

t By his ooats which he gaTe his toons, the garments of the IsraeUtee.— 
W. WoTTOir. 

An error, with rabmlsslon, of the learned commentator; for by the coats ar» 
meant the doctrine and faith of Christianity, by the Wisdom of the DiTine Founder 
fitted to all times, places, and clronmstances.— Lambv. 
I The New Testament. 
7S 
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penalties I have appointed for every transgp^esaion or neglect,, 
upon which your future fortunes will entirely depend. I 
have also commanded in my will, that you live together in 
one house, like brethren and friends ; for then you will be 
sure to thrive, and not otherwise." 

Here the story says, this good father died, and the three 
sons went, all together, to seek their fortunes. 

I shall not trouble with recounting what adventures they 
met for the first seven years, any farther than by taking no- 
tice, that they carefully obsen-ed their father's will, and kept 
their coats in very good order ; that they travelled through 
several countries, encountered a reasonable quantity of giants, 
and slew certain dragons. 

Being now ariived at the proper age for producing them- 
selves, they came up to town, and fell in love with the ladies ; 
but especially three, who about that time were in chief repu- 
tation ; the Duchess d'Argent, Madam de Grands Titres, and 
the Countess d'Orgueil.'^ On their first appearance, our three 
adventurers met with a very bad reception, and soon, with 
great sagacity, guessing out the reason, they quickly began to 
improve in the good qualities of the town. They wrote, and 
rallied, and rhymed, and sung, and said, and said nothing ; they 
drank, and fought, and whored, and slept, and swore, and took 
snuff; they went to new plays on the first night, haunted the 
chocolate houses, beat the watch, lay on bulks, and got claps; 
they bilked hackney-coachmen, ran in debt with shopkeepers 
and lay with their w\yes ; they killed bailiffs, kicked fiddlers 
down stairs, ate at. Locket's, loitered at Wills' ; they talked 
of the drawing-room, and never came there ; dined with lords 
they never saw ; whispered a Duchess, and spoke never a 

* Their mlstresBes are, the Dntchess d'Argent, Mademoisdld de Orandi Tltree, and 
the CoQntesB d'Orguell, i. e. covetousness, ambition, and pride ; whieh were the 
three great vices that the ancient Fathers Inyelgfaed agalnit, as the first eorrttptiou 
of Ohristlanlty.-^W. Worroa. 
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word ; exposed the scrawls of tbeir laundress for billets-doux 
of quality ; came ever just from court, and were never seen in 
it ; attended the levee sub dio ; got a list of peers by heart in 
one company, and with great familiarity retailed them In 
another. Above all, they constantly attended those com- 
mittees of senators who are silent in the house, and loud in 
the cofifee-house ; where they nightly adjourned to chew the cud 
of politics, and are encompassed with a nng of disciples, who 
lie in wait to catch up their droppings. The three brothers 
had acquired forty other qualifications of the like stamp, too 
tedious to recount ; and by consequence, were justly reckoned 
the most accomplished persons in the town. But all would 
not suffice, and the ladies aforesaid continued still infiexible. 
To clear up which difficulty, I must, with the reader^s good 
leave and patience, have recourse to some point of weight, 
which the authors of that age have not sufficiently illus- 
trated. 

For about this time it happened, a sect arose whose tenets 
obtained and spread very far, especially in the grand mxmdey 
and among every body of good fashion. * They worshipped a 
sort of idol, f who, as their doctrine delivered, did daily cre- 
ate men, by a kind of manufactory operation. This idol they 
placed in the highest parts of the house, on the altar, erected 
about three feet. He was shewn in the posture of a Peraian 
Emperor, sitting on a superficies, with his legs interwoven 
under him. This god had a goose for his ensign ; whence it 
is, that some learned men pretend to deduce his original from 
Jupiter Oapiftoliuus. At his left hand, beneath the altar, hell 
seemed to open, and catch at the animals the idol was crea- 
ting : to prevent which, certain of his priests hourly flung in 
pieces of the unformed mass or substance, and sometimes 

* This Is an occaslontkl satire on dress and fashion, in order to introduce what 
follows, 
t By this idol is meant a taOor. 
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whole limbs, already enlivened ; whicli that horrid gulf insa- 
tiably swallowed, terrible to behold. The goose was also held 
a subaltern divinity, or deiis minorum gentium ; before whose 
shrine was sacrificed that creature, whose hourly food is 
human gore, and who is in so great renown abroad, for being 
the delight and favourite of the Egyptian Corcopithecus. * 
Millions of these animals were cruelly slaughtered every day, 
to appease the hunger of that consuming deity. The chief 
idol was also worshipped as the inventor of the yard and the 
needle ; whether as the god of seamen, or on account of cer- 
tain other mystical attributes, hath not been sufficiently 
cleared. 

The worshippers of this deity had also a system of their 
belief which seemed to turn upon the following fundamental. 
They held the universe to be a large suit of clothes, which 
invested every thing : That the earth is invested by the air ; 
the air is inversed by the stars ; and the stars are invested by 
the primum mobile. Look on the globe of earth, you will 
find it to be a very complete and fashionable dress. What is 
that which some call land, but a fine coat, faced with green ? 
or the sea, but a waistcoat of water-tabby ? Proceed to the 
particular works of the creation, you will find how curious 
journeyman nature hath been, to trim up the vegetable 
beaux; observe how sparkish a perriwig adorns the head of 
the beeeb, and what a fine doublet of white satin is worn by 
the birch. To conclude from all, what is man himself but a 
micro-coat : f or rather a complete suit of clothes, with all its 
trimmings ? As to his body, there can be no dispute. But 
examine even the acquirements of his mind, you will find them 
all contribute in their order, towards furnishing out an exact 

* The l^gyptiftns vorablpped a monkey ; which animal is rtrj toad, of eatlag Uoe, 
styled here creatures that feed on human gore. 

t AlludiDg to the word microcosm, or a little world, as man has been called by 
phWosfflihsTS 
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dress. To instance no more ; is not religion a cloak ; honesty 
a pur of shoes, worn out in the dirt ; self-love a surtout ; 
vanity a shirt; and conscience a pair of breeches, which, 
though a cover for lewdness, as well as nastiness, is easily slip- 
ped down for the service of both ?" 

These pastulata being admitted, it will follow in due course 
of reasoning, that those beings, which the world call impro- 
perly suits of clothes, are in reality the most refined species 
of animals ; or to proceed higher, that they are rational crea- 
tures, or man. For is it not manifest, that they live, and 
move, and talk, and perform all other offices of human life ! 
Are not beauty, and wit, and mien, and breeding, their insepara- 
ble properties ? In short, we see nothing but them, hear 
nothing but them. Is it not those who walk the streets, fill 
up Parliament— coffee — play — ^bawdy houses? It is true, 
indeed, that these animals, which are vulgarly called suits of 
clothes, or dresses, do according to certain compositions, 
receive different appellations. If one of them be trimmed up 
with gold chain, and red gown, and a white rod, and a great 
horse, it is called a Lord Mayor ; if certain ermines and fura 
be placed in a certain position, we style them a Judge ; and so, 
an apt conjunction of lawn and black satin, we entitle 
a Bishop. 

Others of these professors, though agreeing in the main 
system, were yet more refined upon certain branches of it ; and 
held that man was an animal componnded of two dresses, the 
natural and the celestial suit ; which were the body and the 
soul ; that the soul was the outward, and the body the inward 
clothing ; that the latter was ex traduce, but the former of 
daily creation and circumfusion. This last they proved by 
scripture ; because in them we live, and move, and have our 
being ; as likewise^ by philosophy, because they are all in all, 
and all in every part Besides, said they, separate these two, 
and you will find the body to be only a senseless unsavoury 
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carcass. By which it is manifest, that the outward dress 
must needs be the soul. 

To this, system of religiou were tagged several subaltern 
doctrines, which were entertained with great vogue ; as, partic- 
ularly, the faculties of the mind were deduced by the learned 
among them in this manner. Embroidery was sheer wit; gold 
fringe was agreeable conversation ; gold lace was repartee : a 
huge long periwig was humour ; and a coat full of powder 
was very good raillery. All which required abundance of 
finesse and delicatesse to manage with advantage, as well as a 
strict observance after times and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collected out of an- 
cient authors this short summary of a body of philosophy and 
divinity ; which seems to have been composed by a vein and 
race of thinking, very diflferent from any other systems, either 
ancient or modem. And it was not merely to entertain or 
satisfy the reader's curiosity, but rather to give him light into 
several circumstances of the following story; that knowing 
the state of dispositions and opinions in an age so remote, he 
may better comprehend those great events which were the 
issue of them. I advise therefore the courteous reader, to 
peruse, with a world of application, again and again, whatever 
I have written upon this matter. And so leaving these broken 
ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread of my story, and 
proceed. 

These opinions therefore were so universal, as well as the 
practices of them, among the refined part of court and town, 
that our three brother-adventurers, as their circumstances tben 
stood, were strangely at a loss. For, on the one side, the three 
ladies they addressed themselves to (whom we have named 
already), were ever at the very top of the fashion, and abhorred 
all that were below it but the breadth of an hair. On the 
other side, their father's will was very precise ; and it was the 
main precept in it, with the greatest penalties annexed — ^Not 
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to add to, or diminish from their coats, one thread, without a 
positive command in the will. Now, the coats their father 
had left them, were, it is true, of very good cloth ; and, besides, 
80 neatly sewn, you would swear they were all of a piece ; but, 
at the same time, very plain, and with little or no ornament.* 
And it happened, that, before they were a month in town, 
great shoulder-knots came up;f straight all the world was 
ahoulder-knots ; no approaching the ladies' ruelles^ without the 
quota of sboulder-knotA. ^ That fellow (cries one) has no soul ; 
where is his shoulder-knot f Our three brethren soon discov- 
ered their want by sad experience, meeting in their walks with 
forty mortifications and indignities. If they went to the play- 
house, the door-keeper shewed them into the twelve-penny 
gallery ; if they called a boat, says a waterman, I am first 
sculler ; if they stepped into the Rose to take a bottle, the 
drawer would cry, Friend, we sell no ale; if they went to visit 
a lady, a footman met them at the door, with ^Pray send up 
your message.' In this unhappy case they went immediately 
to consult their father's will ; read it over and over, but not a 
word of the shoulder-knot What should they do ? What 
temper should they find ? Obedience was absolutely neces- 
sary; and yet shoulder-knots appeared extremely requisite. 
After much thought, one of the brothers, who happened to be 



* The first part of the Tale is the history of Peter ; thereby Popery is exposed : 
every body knows the Papists bare made great additions to OhrisUauity ; that indeed 
is the great exception which the Church of England makes against them ; accordingly 
Peter begins his pranks with adding a shoulder-knot to his coat. 

His description of the cloth of which the ooat was made, has a farther meaning 
than the words may seem to import : " The coats their father had left them, were Oi 
rery good cloth ; and, besides, so neatly sewn, you would swear they had been all 
of a piece : but, at the same time, very plain, with little or uo ornament." This is 
the distinguishing character of the Christian religion. Christiana reliffio ahsokiia 
€t Hmpleao^ was Ammianus Marcellinus's description of it, who was himself a Hea- 
tlien.~W. Wonov. 

t By this is understood Uie first introduction of pageantry, and nnnecesearj 
ornaments in the church, such as were neither for convenience nor edlflcaUou ; ai 
n ihoulder-knot, in which there is neither symmetry nor usa. 
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more book-learned than the other two, said he had found an 
ejcpedienU ^It is true (said he) there is nothing here in this 
will, totidem verbis^''' making mention of shoulder-knots; but 
I dare conjecture we may find them inclusive, or totidem syl- 
labub This distinction was immediately approved by all, and 
BO they fell again to examine the will. But their evil star had 
so directed the matter, that the first syllable was not to be 
found in the whole writing. Upon which disappointment, he 
who found the former evasion, took heart, and said, ^Brothers, 
there is yet hope ; for though we cannot find them totidem 
verbis, nor totidem sylldbis, I dare engage we shall make them 
out tertio mod.o or totidem Uteris^ This discovery was also 
highly commended : upon which they fell once more to the 
scrutiny, and soon picked out S, H, O, U, L, D, E, R ; when 
the same planet, enemy to their repose, had wonderfully con- 
trived, that K was not to be found. Here was a weighty 
difficulty ! But the distinguishing brother (for whom we shall 
hereafter find a name), now his hand was in, proved, by a 
very good argument, that K was a modern illegitimate letter, 
unknown to the learned ages, nor any where to be found in 
ancient manuscripts. ^ It is true (said be) the word Calenda 
hath in Q. V. C.ft been sometimes wrote with a K, but 
erroneously ; for in the best copies it is ever spelt with a C. 
And by consequence it was a gross mistake in our language, 
to spell knot with a K ; but that from henceforward he would 
take care it should be written with a C Upon this, all far- 
ther difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were made clearly out 
to be jure patemo ; and our three gentlemen swaggered with 
as large and as flaunting ones as the best 

* When the Papists cannot find any thing which they want in Scripture, they go 
to oral tradition. Thus Peter is introduced satisfied with the tedious way of loolcing 
for all the letters of any word which be has occasion for, in the will ; when neither 
the constituent syllables, nor much less the whole word, were there in Urminit.^ 

W. WOITBK. 

t Quilm94(tm vetpH^uB ^icfbit$, 8om« ancient maniucript*. 
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But as human happiness is of very short duration, so in 
those days were human fashions, upon which it entirely de- 
pends. Shoulder-knots had their time ; and we must now 
imagine them in their decline : for a certain lord came just 
from Paris with fifty yards of gold-lace upon his coat, exactly 
trimmed after the court-fashion of that month. In two days, 
all mankind appeared closed up in bars of gold-lace.* Who- 
ever durst peep abroad without his complement of gold-lace, 

was as scandalous as a , and as ill received among the 

women. What should our three knights do in this momen- 
tous affair ? They had sufficiently strained a point already, 
in the affair of shoulder-knots. Upon recourse to the will, 
nothing appeared there but altum silentium. That of the 
shoulder-knots was a loose, flying, circumstantial point ; but 
this of gold-lace seemed too considerable an alteration, with- 
out better warrant ; it did aliquo modo essen^a adhctrere^ and 
therefore required a positive precept. But about this time it 
fell out, that the learned brother aforesaid bad read Aristotelis 
Dialectica ; and especially that wonderful piece de Tnterpre- 
iatione, which has the faculty of teaching its readers to find 
out a meaning in every thing but itself, like commentators on 
the Revelations, who proceed prophets, without understanding 
a syllable of the text. * Brothers (said he), you are to be 
informed, that of wills, duo sunt genera^ nuncupatory and 
scriptory. That in the scriptory will here before us, there is 
no precept or mention about gold-lace, conceditur ; but si 
idem affirmetur de nuncupatorio, negatur. For, brothers, if 
you remember, we heard a fellow say, when we were boys, 
that he heard my father's man say, that he had heard my father 
say, that he would advise his sons to get gold-lace on their coats, 
as soon as ever they could procure money to buy it.' * By G — , 
that is very true,' cries the other. *I remember it perfectly well,' 

• I cannot tell, whether the anthor means any new innoratlon by this word, or 
whtther It be Qnljrto introduce the new methods of forcing and perrerting Scrlptora 
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said the third. And so, without more ado, they got the larg- 
est gold-lace in the parish, and walked about as fine as lords. 
A while after, there came up, all in fashion, a pretty sort 
of flame-coloured satin*" for linings, and the mercer brought 
a pattern of it immediately to our three gentlemen. " An't 
please your worships, (said he,) my Lord C — , and Sir J. W 
had linings out of this very piece last night. It takes won- 
derfully ; and I shall not have a remnant lefl enough to make 
my wife a pin-cushion, by to-morrow morning at ten o'clock." 
Upon this they fell again to rummage the will, because the pres- 
ent case also required a positive precept; the lining being 
held by orthodox writers to be of the essence of the coat. Af- 
ter long search, they could fix upon nothing to the matter in 
hand, except a short advice of their father's, in the will, to 
take care of fire, and put out their candles before they went 
to sleep.f This though a good deal for the purpose, and help- 
ing very far towards self-conviction, yet not seeming wholly 
of force to establish a command ; and being resolved to avoid 
farther scruple, as well as future occasion for scandal, says he 
that was the scholar, ^ I remember to have read in wills, of a 
codicil annexed ; which is indeed a part of the will ; and what 
it contains hath equal authority with the rest. Now I have 
been considering of this same will here before us ; and I can- 
not reckon it to be complete, for want of such a codicil I 

* This is purgatory, whereof he speaka more particularly hereafter: but here, only 
io shew how Scripture was penrerted to prove it ; which was done, by giving equal 
authority with the canon, to the Apocrypha, called hero, a codicil annexed. 

It is nicely the author, in every one of these changes in the brothers' dresses, re- 
fers to some particular error in the church of Rome ; though it is not easy, I think, 
to apply tiiem all . But by this flame-coloured satin, is manifestly intended purga- 
tory ; by gold4ace may perhaps be understood the lofty ornaments and plate in the 
churches. The shoulder-knots and silver firinge are not so obvious, at least to me. 
But the Indian figures of men, women, and children, plainly relate to the pictures 
in the Romish churches, of CKmI like an old man, of the virgin Mary, and our Sa- 
vour as a ehlid. 

tThatUsloUlnctnoflntt; iBdiiiionlwtodotiiAtitoittbdafl ind eitlnyitih 
UMlrliuk 

4* 
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will therefore fasten one in its proper place, very dexterously. 
I have had it by me some time. It was written by a dog-keep- 
er of my grandfather^s ;* and talks a great deal, as good-luck 
would have it, of this very flame-coloured satin.' The project 
was immediately approved by the other two ; an old parch- 
ment scroll was tagged on according to art, in the form of a 
codicil annexed, and the satin bought and worn. 

Next winter, a player, hired for the purpose by the corpo- 
ration of fringe-makers, acted his part in a new comedy, all 
covered with silver-fringe ; f and according to the laudable cus- 
tom, gave rise to that fashion. Upon which, the brothers, 
consulting their father's will, to their great astonishment 
fouQd these words ; ^^ Item, I charge and command my said 
three sons, to wear no sort of silver-fringe, upon or about 
their said coats," 6sc, with a penalty in case of disobedience, too 
long here to insert However, after some pause, the brother 
so often mentioned for his erudition, who was well skilled in 
criticisms, had found, in a certain author, which he said 
should be nameless, that the same word, in which the will is 
called fringe, does also signify a broom-stick,* and doubtless, 
ought to have the same interpretation in this paragraph. This 
another of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet silver ; 
which could not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of speech, 
he reasonably applied to a broom-stick. But it was replied 
upon him, that this epithet is understood in a mythological 
and allegorical sense. However, he objected again, why their 
father should forbid them to wear a broom-stick on their coat ; 
a caution that seemed unnatural and impertinent. Upon which, 
lie was taken up short, as one that spoke irreverently of a mys- 

1 1 bellere this refers to that part of the Apocrypha, where mention Is made of 
lobit and his dog. 

* This Lb certainly the farther introducing the pomps of habit and ornament. 

* The next sul^Ject of oar author's wit is the glosses and interpretations of scrip- 
tare, Tory many absurd ones of which an aUow«d in the most aatbtntto bookg of 
the ohwoh of Roma.— W. Wonoii. 
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teiy : which doubtless, was very useful and significant, but 
ought not to be over-curiouslj pried into, or nicely reasoned 
upon^ And, in short, their father's authority being now con- 
siderably sunk, this expedient was allowed to serve as a law- 
ful dispensation, for wearing their full proportion of silver 
fringe. 

A while after, was revived an old fashion, long antiquated, of 
embroidery, with Indian figures of men, women, and children.* 
Here they had no occasion to examine the will. They re- 
membered but to well, how their ft^ther had always abhorred 
this fashion ; that he made several paragraphs on purpose, 
importing his utter detestation of it, and bestowing his ever- 
lasting curse to his sons, whenever they should wear it. For 
all this, in a few days, they appeared higher in fashion than 
ftny body else in the town. But they solved the matter, by 
saying, that these figures were not at all the same with those 
that were formerly worn, and were meant in the will. Be- 
sides, they did not wear them in that sense, as forbidden by 
their father, but as they were a commendable custom, and of 
^eat use to the public. That these rigorous clauses in the 
will did therefore require some allowance, and a favourable in- 
terpretation, and ought to be understood cum grano salts. 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, the scholastic 
brother grew weary of searching farther evasions, and solving 
everlasting contradictions. Resolved therefore, at all hazards, 
to comply with the modes of the world, they concerted matters 
together, and agreed unanimously, to lock up their father's 
will in a strong box,f brought out of Greece or Italy, I have 

* The Images of Mdnt8,the bleseed Virfin, and oar Bavlottr, an infant. 

Imai^ in the church of Rome five htm but too fair a handle. * The brothers 
remembered,* ke. The allegory here is direct.— W. Wottoh. 

tThe PapisU formerly forbade the people the use of the Scripture in a rulgar 
tongue ; Peter therefore locks up his father's will in a strong box, brought out of 
Qreece or Italy. Those countries are named, because the New Testament is written 
in Greek; and the rulgar LaUn, which is the authentic edition of the BlUe lo ttit 
church of Rome, U in the language of old Italy.*-W. Wonoa. 
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forgot which ; and trouble themselves no farther to examine 
it, but only refer to its authority, whenever they thought fit. 
In consequence whereof, a while after, it grew a general 
jnode, to wear an infinite number of points, most of them 
tagged with silver. Upon which, the scholar pronounced ex 
cathedra* that points were absolutely jure pafemo, as they 
might very well remember. It is true indeed, the fashion 
prescribed somewhat more than were directly named in the 
will ; however that they, as heirs general of their father, had 
]>ower to make and add certain clauses for public emolument, 
though not deducible, totidem verbis^ from the letter of the 
will ; or else multa ahsurda seqtierentur. This was under- 
stood for canonical ; and therefore, on the following Sunday 
they came to church all covered with points. 

The learned brother so often mentioned, was reckoned the 
best scholar in all that or the next street to it ; inasmuch as^ 
having run something behindhand with the world, he obtain- 
ed the favour from a certain lord,f to receive him into his 
house, and to teach his children. A while after, the lord 
died ; and he, by long practice upon his father^s will, found 
the way of contriving a deed of conveyance of that house to 
himself and his heirs. Upon which he took possession, turn- 
ed the young 'squires out and received his brothers in their 
stead.^ 

* The Popes, In their decretalf And bulls, hare glren their sanction to reijmany 
gainful doctrines, which are now received In the Church of Rome, that are not men- 
tloned In Scripture, and are unknown to the primitive church. Peter accordingly 
pronounces ex cathedra. That polnto tagged with silver were absolutely Jure pa- 
temo : and so they wore them in great numbers.— W. Wotton. 

t This was Constantlne the Great, from whom the Popes pretend a donation of 
St. Peter's patrimony, which they have been never able to produce.—W. Worroir. 

X Th» Bishops of Rome ei^oyed their privileges In Rome at first by the favour of 
the Emperors, whom at last they shut out of their own capital city, and then forged 
a donation firom Constantlne the Great, the better to Justify what they did in Imita- 
tion of this, Peter, " having run something behindhand in the world, 6btain«d 
leave of a otrtain Lord," ike:— W. Worxoit. 



SECTION IIL 

▲ DIGRESSION CONCERNING CRITICS. 

Though I have been hitherto as cautious as I could, upon 
all occasions, most nicely to follow the rules and methods pf 
writing laid down by the example of our illustrious modems ; 
yet has the unhappy shortness of my memoiy led me into an 
error ; from which I must immediately extricate myself, be- 
fore I can decently pursue my principal subject I confess 
with shame it wa$ an unpardonable omission to proceed so far 
as I have already done, before I had performed the due dis- 
courses, expostulatory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, with my 
good lords the critics. Towards some atonement for this 
grievous neglect, I do here make humbly bold to present 
them with a short account of themselves and their art, by 
looking into the original and pedigree of the world, as it is 
generally understood among us, and considering the ancient 
and present state thereof very briefly. 

By the word critic, at this day so frequent in all conversa- 
tion, there have sometimes been distinguished three very dif- 
ferent species of mortal men, according as I have read in 
ancient books and pamphlets. For, first by this term were un- 
derstood such persons as invented or drew up rules for them- 
selves and the world ; by observing which, a careful reader 
might be able to pronounce upon the productions of the 
learned, from his taste to a true relish of the sublime and the 

admirable, and divide every beauty of matter or of style from 

m 
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the corruption that apes it ; in their common perusal of books, 
singling out the errors and defects, the nauseous, the fulsome, 
the dull, and the impertinent, with the caution that walks 
through Edinburgh streets im a morning ; who is indeed as 
careful as he can, to watch diligently, and spy out the filth in 
his way ; not that he is curious to observe the colour and 
complexion of the ordure, or take its dimensions, much less to 
be paddling in, or tasting it ; but only with a design to come 
out as cleanly as he may. These men seem, though very er- 
roneously, to have understood the appellation of critic in a 
literal sense ; that one principal part of his office was to praise 
and acquit ; and that of a critic, who sets up to read only for 
an occasion of censure and reprooi^ is a creature as barbarous 
as a judge, who should take up a resolution to hang all men 
that came before him upon a trial. 

Again, by the word critic, have been meant the restorers 
of ancient learning from the worms, and graves^ and dust of 
manuscripts. 

Now the races of these two have been for some ages utter- 
ly extinct ; and, besides, to discourse any farther of them, 
would not be at all to my purpose. 

The third, and noblest sort^ is that of the trus critic, 
whose original is the most ancient of alL Every true critic^ is 
a hero born, decending in a direct line from a celestial stem^ 
by Momus and Hybris, who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, 
who begat Etcetera the elder, who begat B — tley, and Rym-r 
and W-tton, and Ferrault, and Dennis, who begat Etcetera 
the younger. 

And these are the critics from whom the commonwealth 
of learning has, in all ages, received such immense benefits, 
that the gratitude of their admirers placed their origin in 
heaven, among those of Hercules, Theseus, Perseus, and other 
great deservers of mankind. But heroic virtue itself hath not 
l>eeu exempt from the oblo<][uy of evil tongues. For it bath 
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been objected, that those ancient heroes, famous for their com- 
bating ao many giants, and dragons, and robbers, were in 
their own persons a greater nuisance to mankind, than any of 
those monsters they subdued ; and therefore to render their 
obligations more complete, when all other vermin were de- 
stroyed, should in conscience have concluded with the same 
justice upon themselves; as Hercules most generously did; 
and hath, upon that score, procured to himself more temples 
and votaries, than the best of his fellows. For these 
reasons, I suppose, it is, why some have conceived, it would 
be very expedient for the public good of learning, that every 
true critic, as soon as he had finished his task assigned, should 
immediately deliver himself up to ratsbane, or hemp, or leap 
from some convenient altitude ; and that no man^s pretensions 
to so illustrious a character should by any means be received, 
before that operation was performed. 

Now, from this heavenly descent of criticism, and the 
close analogy it bears to heroic virtue, it is easy to assign 
the proper employment of a true, ancient, genuine critic; 
which is, to travel through this vast world of writings; to 
pursue and hunt those monstrous £iiults bred within them ; to 
drag out the lurking errors, like Cacus from his den ; to 
multiply them like Hydra's heads, and rake them like 
Augeas's dung ; or else drive away a sort of dangerous fowl/ 
who have a pervei*se inclination to plunder the best branches 
of the tree of knowledge ; like those StimpUalian birds that 
eat up the fruit 

These reasonings will furnish us with an adequate definition 
of a true critic; that he is a discoverer and collector of 
writers' faults. Which may be farther put beyond dispute 
by the following demonstration : that whoever will examine 
the writings in all kinds, wherewith this ancient sect has 
honoured the world,, shall immediately find, from the whole 
thread and tenor of them, that the ideas ot the authors have 
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been altogether conyenant and taken up with the faults, 
and blemishes, and oversights, and mistakes of other writers ; 
and let the subject treated on be whatever it will, their 
imaginations are so entirely possessed and replete with the 
defects of other pens, that the very quintessence of what is 
bad, does of necessity distil into their own ; by which means, 
the whole appears to be nothing else but an abstract of the 
criticisms themselves have made. 

Having thus briefly considered the original and office of a 
critic, as the word is understood in its most noble and uni- 
versal acceptation, I proceed to refute the objections of those 
who argue from the silence and pretermissidn of authors ; by 
which they pretend to prove, that the very art of criticism, as 
now exercised, and by me explained, is wholly modern ; and 
consequently thai the critics of Great Britain and France 
have no title to an original so ancient and illustrious, as I 
liave deduced. Now, if I can clearly make out, on the con- 
trary, that the most ancient writers have particularly de- 
scribed both the person and office of a true critic agreeably 
to the definition laid down by me ; their grand objection, 
from the silence of authors, will fall to the ground. 

I confess to have for a long time borne a part in this 
general error; from which I should never ha\e acquitted 
myself, but through the assistance of our noble moderns; 
whose most edifying volumes I turn indefatigably over night 
and day, for the improvement of my mind, and the good of 
my country. These have with unwearied pains made many 
useful searches into the weak sides of the ancients, and given 
us a comprehensive list of them. Besides, they have proved 
beyond contradiction, that the very finest things, delivered of 
old, have been long since invented, and brought to light by 
much later pens;'*' and that the noblest discoveries those 

C* A* Wottoa, of Mcittt and modara lainlBf .] 
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ancients ever made, of art or of nature, hare all been pro- 
duced by the transcending genius of the present age : which 
clearly shews how little merit those ancients can justly pre- 
tend to ; and takes off that blind admiration paid them by 
men in a corner, who have the unhappiness of conversing too 
little with present things. Reflecting maturely upon all this 
and taking in the whole compass of human nature, I easily 
concluded, that these ancients, highly sensible of their many 
imperfections, must needs have endeavoured, from some 
passages in their works, to obviate, soften, or divert the cen- 
sorious reader, by satire or panegyric upon the critics, in 
imitation of their masters, the moderns. Now in the com- 
mon places of both these,* I was plentifully instructed, by a 
long course of useful study in prefaces and prologues ; and 
therefore immediately resolved to try what I could discover 
of either, by a diligent perusal of the most ancient writers, 
and especially those who treated of the earliest times. Here 
I found to my great surprise, that although they all entered, 
upon occasion, into particular descriptions of the true critic, 
according as they were governed by their fears or their 
hopes ; yet whatever they touched of that kind, was with 
abundance of caution, adventuring no farther than mythology 
and hieroglyphic. This, I suppose, gave ground to superfi- 
cial readers, for urging the silence of authors, against the 
antiquity of the true critic ; though the types are so opposite, 
and the applications so necessary and natural, that it is not 
easy to conceive, how any reader of a modern eye and taste 
could overlook them. I shall venture from a great number 
to produce a few, which I am very confident will put this 
question beyond dispute. 

It well deserves considering, that these ancient writers, in 
treating enigmatically upon the subject, have generally fixed 

'^ Satin and puwsyric upon critiei.] 
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upon the very same hieroglyph; varying only the story^ 
according to their affections or their wit. For, first, Pausa- 
nius is of opinion, that the perfection of writing correct was 
entirely owing to the institution of critics ; and that he can 
possibly mean no other than the true critic, is, I think, mani- 
fest enough from the following description. He says,* ^^ They 
were a race of men, who delighted to nibble at the supers 
fluities and excrescences of books; which the learned at 
length observing, took warning of their own accord, to lop 
the luxuriant, the rotten, the dead, the sapless, and the over* 
grpwn branches from their works." But now all this he 
cunningly shades under the following allegory : '^ That the 
Nauplians in Argia learned the art of pruning their vines, by 
observing, that when an ab8 had browsed upon one of them, 
it throve the better, and bore &irer fruit." But Herodotus,f 
holding the very same hieroglyph, speaks much plainer, and 
almost in termma. He has been so bold as to tax the true 
critics of ignorance and malice ; tells us openly, for I think 
nothing can be plainer, that ^ in the western part of Lybia 
there were asses with hoens." Upon which relation CtesiasI 
yet refines, mentioning the very same animal about India, 
adding, ^ That whereas all other asses wanted a gall, these 
homed ones were so redundant in that part, that their flesh 
was not eaten because of its extreme bitterness. 

Now, the reason why those ancient writers treated this 
subject only by types and figures, was, because the durst not 
make open attacks against a party so potent imd so terrible, as 
the critics of those ages were ; whose very voice was so dreadful, 
that a legion of authors would tremble, and drop their pens at 
the sound: for so Herodotus tells us expressly in another 
place,! "• how a vast army of Scythians was put to flight in 



C* Lib.—] [t Lib. 4.] [% Vide occerpta ex eo apud PhoUmm.^ 

C«Wb.*-1 
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a panic terror, by the braying of an ass." From Hence it is 
conjectured by certain profound philologers, that the gieat awe 
and reverence paid to a true critic by the writers of Britain, 
have been derived to us from those our Scythian ancestors. 
In short this dread was so universal, that, in process of time, 
those authors who had a mind to publish their sentiments 
more freely, in describing the true critics of their several ages, 
were forced to leave off the use of the former hieroglyph, as 
too nearly approaching the prototype, and invented other 
terms instead thereof that were more more cautions and mys- 
tical. So Diodorus,* speaking of the same purpose, ventures - 
no farther than to say, that, *^ in the mountains of Helicon 
there grows a certain weed, which bears a flower of so damned 
a scent, as to poison those who oier to smell it." Lucre- 
tius gives exactly the same relation : 

Est etiam in magnis Hellconis montibos arbos, 
Vloris odore hominem tetro consueta necare. t lib. •. 

But Ctesias, whom we lately quoted, has been a great deal 
bolder. He had been used with much severity by the true 
critics of his own age, and therefore could not forbear to leave 
behind him at least one deep mark of his vengeance against 
the whole tribe. His meaning is so near the surface, that I 
wonder how it possibly came to be overlooked by those who 
deny the antiquity of the true critics. For, pretending to 
make a description of many strange animals about India, he 
has set down these remarkable words : " Amongst the rest 
(says he), there is a serj^ent that wants teeth, and consequently 
cannot bite ; but if its vomit (to which it is much addicted) 
happens to fall upon any thing, a certain rottenness or corrup- 
tion ensues. These serpents are generally found among the 

\* Lib.—] 

t Near Helicon, and ronnd tbe learned hin, 
Grow trees, wboee btoMonu with tbeir odoar kUl. 
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mountains where jewels grow ; and they frequently emit a 
poisonous juice ; whereof whoever drinks, that person's brains 
fly out of his nostrils." 

There was also among the ancients a sort of critic, not dis- 
tinguished in specie from the former, but in growth or degree, 
who seem to have been only the tyro's or junior scholars ; 
yet, because of their different employments, they are frequently 
mentioned as a set by themselves. The usual exercise of those 
younger students was to attend constantly the theatres, and 
learn to spy out the worst parts of the play ; whereof they were 
obliged carefully to take note, and render a rational account 
to their tutors. Flushed at these smaller sports, like young 
wolves, they grew up in time to be nimble and strong enough 
for hunting down large game. For it has been observed, 
both among ancient and modems, that a true critic has one 
quality in common with a whore and an alderman, never to 
change his title or his nature ; that a grey critic has been 
certainly a green one, the perfections and acquirements of his 
age being only the improved talents of his youth ; like hemp, 
which some naturalists inform us is bad for suffocations, 
though taken but in the seed. I esteem the invention, or, at 
least, the refinement of prologues, to have been owing to these 
younger proficients, of whom Terence makes frequent and 
honourable mention, under the name of malevolu 

Now, it is certain, the institution of the true critics was of 
absolute necessity to the commonwealth of learning. For all 
human actions seem to be divided like Themistocles and his 
company : one man can fiddle, and another can make a small 
town a great city ; and he that cannot do either one or the 
other, deserves to be kicked out of the creation. The avoid- 
ing of which penalty, has doubtless given the first birth to the 
nation of critics ; and withal, an occasion for their secret 
detractors to report, that a true critic is a sort of mechanic, set 
up with a stock of tools for his trade, at as little expence as a 
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tailor; and that there is much analogy between the utensils 
and abilities of both ; that the tailor's hell is the type of a 
critic's common -place book, and his wit and learning held 
forth by the goose ; that it requires at least as many of these 
to the making up of one scholar, as of the others to the com* 
position of a man ; that the valour of both is equal, and tbeir 
weapons near of a size. Much may be said in answer to these 
invidious reflections ; and I can positively affirm the first to 
be a fasehood , for, on the contrary, nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that it requires greater layings out to be free of the 
critic's company, than of any other you can name. For, as 
to be a true beggar, it will cost the richest candidate every 
groat he is worth ; so before one can commence a ti*ue critic, 
it will cost a man all the good qualities of his mind ; which, 
perhaps, for a less purchase, would be thought but an indif- 
ferent bargain. 

Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criticism, and 
described the primitive state of it, I shall now examine the 
present condition of this empire, and shew how well it agrees 
with its ancient self. A certain author, whose works have 
many ages since been entirely lost, does, in his fifth book and 
eighth chapter, say of critics, that '* their writings are the 
mirrors of learning." * This I understand in a literal sense ; 
and suppose our author must mean, that whoever designs to 
be a perfect writer, must inspect into the book of critics, and 
correct his invention there as in a mirror. Now, whoever con- 
siders that the mirrors of the ancients were made of brass, 
and sive mercurioj may presently apply the two principal 
qualifications of a true modem critic ; and consequently, must 
needs conclude, that these have always been, and must be 
for ever the same. For brass is an emblem of duration ; and, 
when is is skilfully burnished, will cast reflections from its 

[* A qaotatton, after the mannw of a great 9xahQr,^Vtd4 BenOej*! Biiierta- 
tloD, *e.] 
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own Buperfices, without any assistance of mercury from bebiud. 
All the other talents of a true critic will not require a particu- 
lar mention, being included, or easily deducible to these. 
However, I shall conclude with three maxims, which may 
serve both as characteristics to distinguish a true modem 
critic from a pretender, and will be also of admirable use to 
thase worthy ^irits who engage in so useful and honourable 
an art 

The first is, that criticism, contrary to all other faculties of 
the intellect, is ever held the truest and best, when it is the 
very first result of the critic's mind ; as fowlers reckon the 
first aim for the surest, and seldom ftdl of missing the mark, 
if they stay not for a second. 

Secondly, the true critics are known by their talent of 
swarming about the noblest writers ; to which they are car- 
ried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or a wasp 
to the fairest fruit So when the king is on horseback, he is 
sure to be the dirtiest person of the company ; and they, who 
make their court best, are such as bespatter him most. 

Lastly, a true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like a dog 
at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set upon 
what the guests fling away, and consequently is apt to snarl 
most when there are the fewest bones. 

Thus much, I think, is sufficient to serve by way of address 
to my patrons, the true modem critics ; and may very well 
atone for my past silence, as well as that which I am likely 
to observe for the future. I hope I have deserved so well of 
their whole body, as to meet with generous and tender usage 
at their hands. Supported by which expectation I go on 
boldly to pursue those adventures already begun. 



SECTION IV. 

A TALE OF A TUB. 

I HATB now, with much pams and study, conducted th« 
reader to a period where he must expect to hear of great 
revolutions. For, no sooner had our learned brother, so often 
mentioned, got a warm house of his own over his head, than 
he began to look big, and take mightily lipon him ; insomuch 
that unless the gentle reader, out of his great candour, will 
please a little to exalt his idea, I am afraid he will henceforth 
hardly know the hero of the play, when he happens to meet 
him ; his port, his dress, and bis mien, being so much altered. 

He told his brothers, he would have them to know that he 
was their elder, and consequently his father's sole heir ; nay, 
a while after, he would not allow them to call him brother, 
but Mr. Peter ; and then he must be styled Father Peter ; and 
sometimes, My Lord Peter. To support this grandeur, which 
he soon began to consider could not be maintained without a 
better /oTic^^ than what he was bom to ; after much thought, 
he cast about at last to turn projector and virtuoso ; wherein 
he so well succeeded, that many famous discoveries, projects, 
and machines, which bear great vogue and practice at present 
in the world, are owing entirely to Lord Peter's invention. I 
will deduce the best account I have been able to collect of 
the chief amongst tliem ; without considering much the order 
they came out in ; because, I think, authors are not well 
agreed m to that point 
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I hope, when this treatise of mine shall be translated 
into foreign languages (as I may without vanity afSrm that 
the labour of collecting, the ^ithfulness in recounting, and 
the great usefulness of the matter to the public, will amply 
deserve that justice), that the* worthy members of the several 
academies abroad, especially those of France and Italy, will 
favourably accept these humble offers for the advancement of 
universal knowledge. I do also advertise the most reverend 
fathers the eastern missionaries, that I have purely for their 
Bakes made use of such words and phrases, as will best admit 
an easy turn into any of the oriental languages, especially the 
Chinese. And so I proceed with great content of mind, 
upon reflecting how much emolument this whole globe of 
earth is like to reap by my labours. , 

The first undertaking of Lord Peter was, to purchase a large 
continent,* lately said to have been discovered in terra 
australis incognita. This tract of land he bought at a very 
great penny-worth from the discoverers themselves (though 
some pretended to doubt whether they had ever been there) ; 
and then retailed it into several cantons to certain dealers, 
who carried over colonies, but were all shipwrecked in the 
voyage. Upon which Lord Peter sold the said continent to 
other customers again, and again, and again, and again, with 
the same success. 

The second project I shall mention, was his sovereign 
remedy for the worms,f especially those in the spleen. The 
patient was to eat nothing after supper for three nights.^ As 
soon as he went to bed, he was carefully to lie on one side ; 

* That is purgatory. 

i P«nance and absolatlon are played npon, under the notion of a eoyereign 
remedy for the worms, especially In the spleen ; which, by obflerrlng Peter's pre* 
■cription, would void insensibly by perspiration, aseending through the brain, - 

4c.— W. WOTTOH. 

t Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome; which may be 
made as easy as the sinner pleases, provided he will pay for then acoordlngiy. 
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and when he grew weary, to turn upon the other. He must 
also duly confine his two eyes to the same object ; and by no 
means break wind at both ends together, without manifest 
occasion. These prescriptions, diligently observed, the worms 
would void insensibly by perspiration, ascending through the 
brain. 

A third invention was, the erecting of a whispering-oflBoe,* 
for the public good and ease of all such as are hypochondri- 
acal, or troubled with the colic ; as likewise of all eves-drop- 
pers, physicians, mid wives, small politicians, friends &llen out, 
repeating poets, lovers, happy or in despair, bawds, privy- 
counsellors, pages, parasites, and buffoons ; in short, of all such 
as are in danger of bursting with too much wind. An ass's 
head was placed so conveniently that the party affected might 
easily with his mouth accost either of the animal's ears ; which 
he was to apply close for a certain space, and, by a fugitive 
faculty, peculiar to the ears of that animal, receive immediate 
benefit, either by eructation, or expiration, or evomition. 

Another very beneficial project of Lord Peter's was, an 
office of insurance,! for tobacco-pipes, martyrs of the modem 

zeal ; volumes of poetry, shadows, and rivers ; 

that these, nor any of these, shall receive damage by fire. 
From whence our friendly societies may plainly find them- 
selves to be oi^y transcribers from this original ; though the 
one and the other have been of great benefit to the under- 
takers, as well as of equal to the public. 

Lord Peter was also held the original author of puppets and 
raree-shews;;^ the great usefulness whereof being so generally 
knovni, I shall not enlarge &rtber upon this particular. 

• By his whiflpering office, for the relief of eres-droppers, phsrsiclans, bawds 
•nd priTy-coansellorSihe ridicules anrlcular confession, and the priest who takes it 
is described by the ass's head.— W. Wottoh. 

t This I take to be the office of indulgences, the gross abases whereof first gavtt 
occasion for the Beformation. 

% I belieye are the monkeries and ridiculons processions, tc, among the Papists. 

II.— 5 
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But another discovery for which he was much renowned, 
was his &mous universal pickle.* For, having remarked how 
your common pickle,t in use among house- wives, was of no 
farther benefit than to preserve dead flesh, and certain kind 
of vegetables ; Peter, with great cost, as well as art, had con- 
trived a pickle proper for houses, gardens, towns, men, women, 
children, and cattle, wherein he could preserve them as sound 
as insects in amber. Now this pickle, to the taste, the smell, 
and the sight, appeared exactly the same, with what is in 
common service for beef and butter, and herrings, and has 
been often that way applied with great success ; but for its 
many sovereign virtues, was quite a different thing. For Peter 
would put in a certain quantity of his powder, pimperlin-pimp,J 
after which it never failed of success. The operation was 
performed by spargefaction^ in a proper time of the moon. 
The patient who was to be pickled, if it were a house, would 
infallibly be preserved from all spiders, rats, and weazels ; if 
the party affected were a dog, he should be exempt from 
mange, and madness, and hunger. It also infallibly took 
away all scabs, and lice, and scalded heads from children; 
never hindering the patient from any duty, either at bed or 
board. 

But of all Peter's rarities, he most valued a certain set 
of bulls,! whose race was by great fortune preserved in a 

• Holy water he calls, an untrenal picUe, to preserre houaes, gardens, towns, 
men, women, children, and cattle ; wherein he could preserye them as sound as 
insects in amber.— W. Wottkn. 

t This is easily understood to be holy water, composed of the same ingredients 
with many other picUes. 

% And because holy water dilTers only in consecration from common water, there- 
fore he tells us, that his pickle, by the powder of pimperlin-pimp, receives new virtues, 
though it differs not in sight nor smell from the common pickles, which presenres 
beef, and butter, and herrings.— W. Wotton. 

% Sprinkling. 

I The Papal bulls are ridiculed by name, so that here we are at no loss to compre* 
hend the anthor^s meaning.— W. Wottoh. 

Here the author has kept the name, and means the Pope's bulls, or rather his 
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lineal descent from those that guarded the golden fieece: 
though some, who pretended to observe them curiously, 
doubted the breed had not been kept entirely chaste ; because 
they had degenerated from their ancestors in some qualities, 
and had acquired others very extraordinary, but a foreign 
mixture. The bulls of Colchos are recorded to have brazen 
feet. But whether it happened by ill pasture and running, 
by an alloy from intervention of other parents, from stolen 
intrigues ; whether a weakness in their progenitors had im- 
paired the seminal virtue, or by a decline necessary through a 
long course of time, the originals of nature being depraved in 
these latter sinful ages of the world : whatever was the cause, 
it is certain that Lord Peter's bulls were extremely vitiated by 
the rust of time in the metal of their feet, which was now sunk 
into common lead. However, the terrible roaring, peculiar 
to their lineage, was preserved ; as likewise that faculty of 
breathing out fire from their nostrils ; which notwithstanding 
many of their detractors took to be a feat of art, and to be 
nothing so terrible as it appeared ; proceeding only from their 
usual course of diet, which was of squibs and crackers.* 
However, they had two peculiar marks which extremely 
distinguished them from the bulls of Jason, and which I have 
not met together in the description of any other monster, 
beside that in Horace. 

VarlM inducere plamM ; 

And 

Atmm dealnat in placem. 

For these had fish's tails ; yet, upon occasion could out-fly any 
bird in the air. Peter put these bulls upon several employs. 
Sometimes he would set them a roaring, to frighten naughty 

fulmlnatlons, and excommonications of heretical princes; all signed with lead, and 
the seal of the fisherman ; and are therefore said to haye leaden feet and fish's tails. 
* These are the folminations of the Pope, threatening hell and damnation to those 
princes who offend him. 



,r^^^0^ 
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boysy* and make tbem quiet Sometimefi he would send them 
out upon errands of great importance ; where it is wonderful 
to recount — and perhaps the cautious reader may think much 
to believe it — an appetittu sensibilis^ deriving itself through 
the whole family, from their noble ancestors, guardians of the 
golden fleece ; they continued so extremely fond of gold, that 
if Peter sent them abroad, though it were only upon a compli- 
ment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, and piss, and fart, 
and snivel out fire, and keep a perpetual coil, till you flung 
them a bit of gold; but then, jmlveris exiffuijactu, they would 
grow calm and quiet as lambs. In short, whether by secret 
connivance, or encouragement from their master, or out of 
their own liquorish affection to gold, or both ; it is certain 
they were no better than a sort of sturdy, swaggering beggars ; 
and where they could not prevail to get an alms, would make 
women miscarry, and children fell into fits ; who, to this very 
day, usually call spirits and hobgoblins by the name of bull- 
beggars. They grew at last so very troublesome to the neigh- 
bourhood, that some gentlemen of the north-west, got a parcel 
of right English bull-dogs, and baited them so terribly, that 
they felt it ever after. 

I must needs mention one more of Lord Peter's projects, 
which was very extraordinary, and discovered him to be master 
of a high reach and profound invention. Whenever it hap- 
pened that any rogue of IS'ewgate was condemned to be hanged, 
Peter would offer him a pardon for a certain sum of money: 
which when the poor caitiff had made all shifts to scrape up 
and send, his lordship would return a piece of paper in this 
form:f 

" To all Mayors, Sheriffs, Jailers, Constables, Bailiffs, Hang- 

* That h), kings who incur bis dlgpleasure. 
t Ttda is a copy of a general pardon, signed Senms Serromm. 
Absolution in arUculo mortia^ and the tax ocuneriB apoeMica, are Jested upon 
In Bmperor Peter's letter.— W. Wottok. 
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men, <!bc. Whereas we are informed that A. B. remains in 
the hands of 7011, or any of you, mider the sentence of death ; 
we will and command you, upon sight hereoi^ to let the said 
prisoner depart to his own habitation, whether he stands con- 
demned for murder, sodomy, rape, sacrilege, incest, treason, 
blasphemy, <fec. ; for which this shall be your sufficient war- 
rant And if yon fail hereof^ G — d d~mn you and yours to 
all eternity. And so we bid you heartily farewell. 
^ Your most humble Man's Man, 

"EMPJaoaPBTKE.^ 

The wretches trusting to this, lost their lives and money too. 

I desire of those whom the learned among posterity will 
appoint for commentators upon this elaborate treatise, that 
they will proceed with great caution upon certain dark points, 
wherein all who are not vere adepti, may be in danger to form 
rash and hasty conclusions; especially in some mysterioois 
paragraphs, where certain arcana are joined for brevity's sake, 
which in the operation, must be divided. And I am certain, 
that future sons of art will return large thanks to my memory, 
for so grateful, so useful an inmiendo. 

It will be no difficult part to persuade the reader, that so 
many worthy discoveries met with great success in the world ; 
though I may justly assure him, that I have related much the 
smallest number : my design having been only to single out 
such, as will be of most benefit for public imitation, or which 
best serve to give some idea of the reach and wit of the 
inventor. And, therefore, it need not be wondered, if by this 
time Lord Peter was become exceeding rich. But, alas I he 
had kept his brain so long and so violently upon the rack, 
that at last it shook itself^ and began to turn round for a little 
ease. In short, what with pride, projects^ and knavery, poor 
Peter was grown distracted, and conceived the strangest ima- 
ginations in the world. In the height 6f his fits (as it is usual 
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with those who run mad out of pride), he would call himself 
God Almighty,* and sometimes, monarch of the universe. I 
have seen him (says my author) take three old high-crowned 
hats,f and clap them all on his head, three-story high, with a 
huge bunch of keys at his girdle,^ and an angling-rod in his 
hand. In which guise, whoever went to take him by the 
hand, in the way of salutation, Peter, with much grace, like a 
well-educated spaniel, would present them his foot ;§ and if 
they refused his civility, then he would raise it as high as 

their chops, and give them a d d kick in the mouth; 

which has ever since been called a salute. Whoever walked 
by, without paying him their compliments, having a wonder- 
ful strong breath, he would blow their hats off into the dirt 
Mean time his affairs at home went upside down, and his two 
brothers had a wretched time ; where his first boutade^ was to 
kick both their wives one morning out of doors, and his own 
too ;^ and in their stead, gave orders to pick up the first three 
strollers that could be met with in the streets. A while after, 
he nailed up the cellar-door ; and would not allow his brothers 
a drop of drink to their victuals.** Dining one day at an 
alderman's in the city, Peter observed him expatiating after 
the manner of his brethren, in the praises of his sirloin of beef. 

* The Pope is not only allowed to be the yicar of Christ, but by several divines it 
ealled God upon earth, and other blasphemous titles. 

t The triple crown. 

$ The keys of the church. The Church here is taken for the gate of heaven ; for 
the keys of heaven are assumed by the Pope in consequence of what our Lord said 
to Peter, "I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven." 

The Pope's universal monarchy, and his triple crown, and fisher's ring.— W. 

WOTTOH. 

% Neither does his arrogant way of requiring men to kiss his slipper escape reflec- 
tion.— W. WOTTOH. 

I This word properly signifies a sudden Jerk, or lash on an horse, when you do 
not expect it. 

T The celibacy of the Romish clergy is struck at in Peter's beating his own and 
brothers' wives out of doors.— W. Wottoh. 

** The Pope's reftuing the cup to the laity, persuading them that the blood is con- 
tained in the bread, and that the bread is the real and entire body of Ohrist. 
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^ B^ef (said the sage magistrate) is the king of meat ; beef 
comprehends in it the quintessence of partridge, and quail, 
and venison, and pheasant, and plum-pudding, and custard." 
When Peter came home, he would needs take the fancy of 
cooking up this doctrine into use, and apply the precept, in 
default of a sirloin, to his brown loaf. " Bread (says he), dear 
brothers, is the staff of life ; in which bread is contained, inclu- 
sive, the quintessence of bee^ mutton, veal, venison, partridge, 
plum-pudding, and custard : and to render all complete, there 
is intermingled a due quantity of water, whose crudities are- 
also corrected by yeast or barm ; through which means it 
becomes a wholesome fermented liquor diffused through the 
mass of the bread." Upon the strength of these conclusions, 
next day at dinner was the brown loaf served up in all the 
formality of a city-feast. "Come, brothers (said Peter), fall 
to, and spare npt ; here is excellent good mutton :* or hold, 
now my hand is in, Fll help you." At which word, in much 
ceremony, with fork and knife, he carves out two slices of a 
loaf, and presents each on a plate to his brothers. The elder of 
the two, not suddenly entering into Lord Peter's conceit, began 
with very civil language to examine the mystery. " My lord 
(said he), I doubt with great submission there may be some 
mistake." " What (says Peter), you are pleasant ; come, then, 
let us hear this jest your head is so big with." "None in the 
world, my lord ; but unless I am very much deceived, your 
lordship was pleased a while ago, to let fall a word about 
mutton, and I would be glad to se^ it with all my heart." 
" How (said Peter, appearing in great surprise), I do not 
comprehend this at all." Upon which the younger inter- 
posing to set the above business aright, "My lord (said be), 
my brother I suppose is hungry, and longs for the mutton 

* Trazuiub«tantlaii«n. Peter turnB his breftd Into mutton, and, according to the 
Popish doctrine of concomitants, his wine too ; which, in his way, he calls palming 
big d— — d crusts upon his brothers for mutton.— W. Wottov. 
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your lordahip has promised U8 to dinner.^ ^'Pray (said 
Peter), take me along with you. Either you are both mad, 
or disposed to be merrier than I approve of. If you there do 
not like your piece, I will carve you another, though I should 
take that to be the choice bit of the whole shoulder." " What^ 
then, my lord (replied the first), it seems this is a shoulder 
of mutton all this while." " Pray, Sir (says Peter), eat your 
victuals, and leave off your impertinence^ if you please ; for I 
am not disposed to relish it at present." But the other could 
not forbear, being over-provoked at the affected seriousness 
of Peter's countenance. " By G — , my lord (said he), I can 
only say, that to my eyes, and fingers, and teeth, and nose, it 
seems to be nothing but a crust of bread." Upon which the 
second put in his word : ^ I never saw a piece of mutton in 
my life, so nearly resembling a slice from a twelve-penny 
loaf." "Look ye, gentlemen (cries Peter in a rage), to con- 
vince you, what a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful 
puppies you are, I will use but this plain argument : by G — , 
it is true, good, natural mutton as any in Leaden-hall market ; 
and G — confound you both eternally, if you offer to believe 
otherwise." Such a thundering proof as this, left no further 
room for objection. The two unbelievers began to gather and 
pocket up their mistake as hastily as they could. " Why, truly 
(said the first), upon more mature consideration" — ^Aye (says 
the other, interrupting him), now I have thought better on the 
thing, your lordship seems to have a great deal of reason." 
"Very well (says Peter). Here, boy, fill me a beer-glass of 
claret; here's to you both with all my heart." The two 
brethren much delighted to see him so readily appeased, re- 
turned their most humble thanks, and said they would be glad 
to pledge his lordship. "That you shall (said Peter). I am 
not a person to refuse you any thing that is reasonable. Wine 
moderately taken, is a cordial. Here is a glass a-piece for 
you ; it is true natural juice from the grape, none of your 
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damned vintners' brewings." Having spoke thus, he presented 
to each of them another large dry crust, bidding them drink 
it off, and not be bashful; for it would do them no hurt 
The two brothers, after having performed the usual office, in 
such delicate conjunctures, of staring a sufficient period at 
Lord Peter, and each other, and finding how matters were 
likely to go, resolved not to enter on a new dispute, but let 
him carry the point as he pleased ; for he was now got into 
one of his mad fits; and to argue or expostulate further, 
would only serve to render him a hundred times more un- 
tractable. 

I have chosen to relate this worthy matter in ail its cir- 
cumstances; because it gave a principal occasion to that 
great and fitoous rupture,* which happened about the same 
time among these brethren, and was never afterwards made 
up. But of that I shall treat at large in another section. 

However, it is certain, that Lord Peter, even in his lucid 
intervals, was very lewdly given in his common conversation, 
extreme wilful and positive; and would at any time rather 
argue to the death, than allow himself to be once in an error. 
Besides, he had an abominable faculty of telling huge pal- 
pable lies upon all occasions; and swearing not only to the 
truth, but cursing the whole company to hell, if they pre- 
tended to make the least scruple of believing him. One time 
he swore he had a cow at home, which gave as much milk 
at a meal as would fill three thousand churches; and what 
was yet more extraordinary, would never turn sour.f An- 
other time he was telling of an old sign-postj that belonged 

*By the mpture} ia meant the reformatiOD. 

tThe ridiculous multiplying of the Virgin Mary's mUk among the Papists, under 
the allegory of a cow, which gave as much mUk at a meal as would All three thou- 
sand churches.— W. Wotroir. 

tBy this sign-post is meant the cross of our blessed SaTiour ; and If all the wood 
that is shewn for parti of it, was colleeted, the quantity would laffidently Juitiiy 
this sarcasm. ' 

6* 
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to his father, with nails and timber enough on it to build six- 
teen large men of war. Talking one day of Chinese wag- 
gons, which were made so light as to sail over mountains: 
** Zounds (said Peter), where's the wonder of that? By G — , 
I saw a large house of lime and stone travel over sea and 
land (granting that it stopped sometimes to bait) above two 
thousand German leagues."* And that which was the good 
of it, he would swear desperately all the while, that he never 
told a lie in his life; and at every word, "By G — , gentlemen, 
I tell you nothing but the truth; and the d — 1 broil them 
eternally that will not believe me." 

In short, Peter grew so scandalous, that all the neighbour- 
hood began in plain words to say, he was no better than a 
knave. And his two brothers, long weary of his ill usage, 
resolved at last to leave him. But first they humbly desired 
a copy of their father's will, which had now lain by neglected 
time out of mind. Instead of granting this request, he called 
them d — d sons of whores, rogues, traitors, and the rest of 
the vile names he could muster up. However, while he was 
abroad one day upon his projects, the two youngsters watched 
their opportunity, made a shift to come at the will, and took 
a copia vera;\ by which they presently saw how grossly they 
had been abused; their father having left them equal heirs, 
and strictly commanded, that whatever they got, should lie 
in common among them all. Pursuant to which, their next 
enterprise was, to break open the cellar-door, and get a little 
good drink, to spirit and comfort their hearts.I In copying 

*The Chapel of Loretto. He falls here only upon the ridicalous inventiong of 
Popery. The Church of Rome intended by these things to gull silly, superstitious 
people, and rook them of their money. The world had been too long in slavery, 
but our ancestors gloriously redeemed us from that yoke. The Church of Rome 
therefore ought to be exposed, and he deserves well of mankind that does expose lt« 

— W. WOTTON. 

The Chapel of Loretto, whlbh travelled from the Holy-land to Italy.^iMeZ. 
t Translated the Scriptures into the vulgar tongues. 
^Administered the cup to the laity at the communion. 
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the will, they had met another precept against whoring, 
divorce, and separate maintenance: upon which their next 
work was, to discard their concubines, and send for their 
wives.* Whilst all this was in agitation, there enters a soli- 
citor from Newgate, desiring Lord Peter would please to 
obtain a pardon for a thief who was to be hanged to-morrow. 
But the two brothers told him, he was a coxcomb to seek 
pardons from a fellow who deserved to be hanged much bet- 
ter than his client; and discovered all the method of that 
imposture, in the same form I delivered it a while ago; 
advising the solicitor to put his friend upon obtaining a par- 
don from the king.f In the midst of all this clatter and 
revolution, in comes Peter with a file of dragoons at his 
heels;! and gathering from all hands what was in the wind, 
he and his gang, afler several millions of scurrillities and 
curses, not very important here to repeat, by main force very 
fjEurly kicks them both out of doors,§ and would never let 
them come under his roof from that day to this. 

* Allowed the marriages of priests. 

t Directed penitents not to trust to pardons and absolntions procured for money; 
bat sent them to implore the mercy of God^ from whence alone remission is to be 
obtained. 

X By Peter^s dragoons, is meant the ciril power, which those princes who wen 
bigotted to the Bomish superstition, employed against the Beformers. 

I The Pope shuts all who dissent from him out of the church. 



SECTION V. 

▲ DIGRB88ION IN THK MODIBN KINB. 

Ws, whom the world is pleased to honour with the title 
of modem authors, should never have been able- to compasa 
our great design of an everlasting remembrance, and never^ 
dying frame, if our endeavours had not been so highly service- 
able to the general good of mankind, This, Universe ! ia 
the adventurous attempt of me thj secretary. 

. Qaemyia perferre laborem 

Boadet, at, inducit noctes yigUara aerenas. 

To this end, I have some time since, with a world of pains 
and art, dissected the carcass of human nature, and read many 
useful lectures upon the several parts, both containing and con- 
tained ; till at last it smelt so strong, I could preserve it no 
longer. Upon which I have been at a great expense to fit up 
all the bones with exact conjecture, and in due symmetry ; so 
that I am ready to show a very complete anatomy thereof to 
all curious gentlemen and others. But not to digress farther 
in the midst of a digression, as I have known some authors in- 
close digression in one another, like a nest of boxes ; I do af- 
firm, that, having carefully cut up human nature, I have found 
a very strange, new, and important discovery ; that the public 
good of mankind is performed by two ways, instruction and 
diversion. And I have &rther proved in my said several 

108 
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readingB (which perhaps the world may one day see, if I can 
prevail on any friend to steal a copy, or on certain gentlemen 
of my admirers, to be very importunate), that, as mankind is 
now disposed, he receives much greater advantage by being 
diverted than instructed : his epidemical diseases being f<uti- 
diosity, amorphy^ and osdtaHon ; whereas in the present uni- 
versal empire of wit and learning, there seems but little mat- 
ter left for instruction. However, in compliance with a lesson 
of great age and authority, I have attempted carrying the 
point in all its heights ; and accordingly, throughout this di- 
vine treatise, have skillfully kneaded up both together with a 
layer of utUe and a layer of dulce. 

When I consider how exceedingly our illustrious modems 
have eclipsed the weak glimmering lights of the ancients, and 
turned them out of the road of all fashionable commerce, to a 
degree, that our choice town,* of most refined accomplish- 
ments, are in grave dispute, whether there have been ever any 
ancients or no ; in which point we are like to receive wonder- 
ful satisfaction from the most useful labours and lucubrations 
of that worthy modem. Dr. B — tley ; I say, when I consider 
all this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous modem hath ever 
yet attempted an universal system in a small portable volume, 
of all things that are to be known, or believed or imagined, 
or practised in life. I am however forced to acknowledge, 
that such an enterprise was thought on some time ago by a 
great philosopher of O. Brazil, f The method he proposed, 
was by a certain curious receipt, a nostram, which after, his 
untimely death, I found among his papers : and do here, out 
of my great affection to the modem leamed, present them 

* The leamed person here meant by our author, hath been endeavouring to annl- 
hUate so many ancient writers, that until he pleased to stop his hand, It will be dan- 
gerous to affirm whether there have been many ancients in the world. 

t This to an imaginary island, of kin to that which to called the Painters' Wives* 
island, placed in some unknown part of the ocean, merely at fhe fancy of tlie map- 
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with it ; not doubting it may one day encourage some worthy 
undertaker. 

" You take fidr correct copies, well bound in calf-skin, and 
lettered at the back, of all modem bodies of arts and sciences 
whatsoever, and in what language you please. These you 
distil in balneo Matia, infusing quintessence of poppy q. s. 
together with three pints of lethe^ to be had from the apothe- 
caries. You cleanse away carefully the tordes and caput mar- 
tuuniy letting all that is volatile evaporate. You preserve 
only the first running, which is again to be distilled seventeen 
times, till what remains will amount to about two drams. 
This you keep in a glass vial hermetically sealed, for one and 
twenty days ; then you begin your catholic treatise, taking 
every morning fasting (first shaking the vial), three drops of 
this elixir, snufiing it strongly up your nose. It will dilate 
itself about the brain (where there is any) in fourteen minutes, 
and you immediately perceive in your head an infinite number 
of abstracts, summaries, compendiums, extracts, collections, 
medulla^Sj excerpta qucedam's, storileffa\ and the like, all dis- 
posed into great order, and reducible upon paper." 

I must needs own, it was by the assistance of this arcanum 
that I, though otherwise impar, have adventured upon so 
daring an attempt ; never achieved or undertaken before, but 
by a certain author, called Homer ; in whom, though other- 
wise a person not without some abilities, and, for an ancient^ 
of a tolerable genius, I have discovered many gioss errors, 
which are not to be forgiven his very ashes, if by chance any 
of them are lefL For, whereas we are assured, he designed 
his work for a complete body of all knowledge, human, divine, 
political, and mechanical;* it is manifest, he hath wholly 
neghected some, and been very imperfect in the rest For, 
first of all, as eminent a cabaliat as his disciples would repre- 
sent him, his account of the opus magnum is extremely poor 

• IBomerut omns9 ret hwnaiuu pomnoHt campUemt uL Xenopli. in ooiitIt.] 
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and defident : he seems to have read but very superficiallj, 
either Sendivoffus, Behmen, or Anthrosaphia tkeomagica* He 
is also quite mistaken about the sphcsra pyroplastica^ a neglect 
not to be atoned for ; and, if the reader will admit so severe a 
censure, vix crederem autorem hunc unquam audivisae ignia 
vocem. His failings ar^ not less prominent in several parts 
of the mechanics. For, having read his writings with the 
utmost application usual among modem wits, I could never yet 
discover the least direction about the structure of that useful 
instrument, a save-all. For want of which, if the modems 
had not lent their assistance, we might yet have wandered in 
the dark. But I have still behind a fault far more notorious 
to tax this author with ; I mean, his gross ignorance in the 
common laws of this realm, and in the doctrine, as well as 
discipline, of the church of England :f a defect, indeed, for 
which both he and all the ancients, stand most justly censured 
by my worthy and ingenious friend Mr. W-tt-n, Bachelor of 
Divinity, in his incomparable treatise of ancient and modem 
learning : a book never to be sufficiently valued, whether we 
consider the happy turns and flowings of the author's wit, the 
great usefulness of his sublime discoveries upon the subject of 
flies and spittle, or the laborious eloquence of his style. And 
I cannot forbear doing that author the justice of my public 
acknowledgments, for the great helps and liftings I had out 
of this incomparable piece, while I was penning this trea- 
tise. 

But, besides these omissions in Homer already mentioned, ^ 
the curious reader will also observe several defects in that 



* A treatise written abont flftj years ago by a Welch gentleman of Oambridge. 
His name, as I remember, was Vanghan, as appears by the answer to it, written by 
the learned Dr. Henry More. It is a piece of the most onlntelllgible ftistian that 
perhaps was ever published in any language. 

t Mr. Wotton (to whom our author nerer glres any quarter), in his comparison 
of ancient and modem learning, numbers divinity, law, Ac, among those parts of 
knowledge wherein we excel the ancients. 
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author's writingB, for wlucb be is not altogether so accoant- 
able. For whereas every branch of knowledge has received 
such wonderful acquirements since bis age, especially within 
the last three years, or thereabouts ; it is almost impossible, 
he could be so very perfect in modem discoveries, as his ad- 
vocates pretend. We freely acknowledge him to be the in- 
ventor of the compass, of gunpowder, and the circulation of 
the blood. But I challenge any of his admirers, to shew me 
in all his writings, a complete account of the spleen. Does 
be not also leave us wholly to seek in the art of political wag- 
ering ? What can be more defective and unsatisfactory, than 
bis long dissertation upon tea ? And as to his method of 
salivation without mercury, so much celebrated of late, it is 
to my own knowledge and experience, a thing very little to 
be relied on. 

It was to supply such momentous defects, that I have been 
prevailed on, after long solicitation, to take pen in hand ; and 
I dare venture to promise, the judicious reader shall find 
nothing neglected here, that can be of use upon any emerg- 
ency of life. I am confident to have included and exhausted 
all that human imagination can rise or fall to. Particularly, 
I recommend to the perusal of the learned, certain discoveries 
that are wholly untouched by others : whereof I shall only 
mention among a great many more, my New Help of Smatter- 
ers ; or, the art of being Deep Learned, and Shallow-Read ; a 
Curious Invention About Mouse-traps ; — ^An Universal Rule 
of Reason ; or. Every Man his own Carver ; together with a 
most useful Engine for Catching of Owls. All which the judi- 
cious reader, will find largely treated on in the several parts of 
this discourse. 

I bold myself obliged to give as much light as is possible, 
into the beauties and excellences of what I am writing : be- 
cause it is become the fashion and humour most applauded 
among the first authors of this polite and learned age, when 
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tb^ would correct the ill nature of critical, or mform the ig- 
norance of courteous readers. Besides, there have been sev- 
eral famous pieces lately published, both in verse and prose, 
wherein, if the writers had not been pleased, out of their great 
humanity and affection to the public, to give us a nice detail 
of the sublime and the admirahle they contain, it is a thous- 
and to one, whether we should ever have discovered one grain 
of either. For my own particular, 1 cannot deny, that what- 
ever I have said upon this occasion, had been more proper in 
a preface, and more agreeable to the mode, which usually 
directs it there. But I here think fit to lay hold on thfit 
great and honourable privilege of being the last writer ; I claim 
an absolute authority in right, as the freshest modem, which 
gives me a despotic power over all other authors before me. 
In the strength of which title, I do utterly disapprove and de- 
clare against that pernicious custom, of making the preface a 
bill of fare to the book. For I have always looked upon it 
as a high point of indiscretion in monster-mongers, and other 
retailers of strange sights to hang out a fair large picture over 
the door, drawn after the life, with a most eloquent description 
nndemeath. This hath saved me me many a three-pence ; 
for my curiosity was fully satisfied, and I never offered to go 
in, though often invited by the urging and attending orator, 
with his last moving and standing piece of rhetoric, ^ Sir, 
upon my word, we are just going to begin." Such is exactly 
the fate, at this time of Prefaces, Epistles, Advertisements, In- 
traductions, Prolegomenas, Apparatus's, To the Readers. Our 
great Dryden has long carried it as far as it would go, and 
with incredible success. He hath often said to me with con- 
fidence, that the world would never have suspected him to be 
so great a poet, if he had not assured them so frequently in 
his prefaces, that it was impossible they could either doubt or 
forget it. Perhaps it may be so; however, I much fear, his 
lostructions have edified put of their place, and taught men 
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to grow wiser in certain points^ where he never intended they 
should : for it is lamentable to behold with what a lazy scorn 
many of the yawning readers in our age do now-a-days twirl 
over forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication (which is 
the usual modem stint), as if it were so much Latin. Though 
it must be also allowed, on the other hand, that a very con- 
siderable number are known to proceed critics and wits, by 
reading nothing else. Into which two factions, I think, all 
present readers may justly be divided. Now, for myself I 
profess to be of the former sort ; and therefore, having the 
modem inclination to expatiate upon the beauty of my own 
productions, and display the bright parts of my discourse, I 
thought best to do it in the body of the work ; where, as it 
now lies, it makes a very considerable a«Mition to the bulk of 
the volume ; a circumstance by no meaub to be neglected by 
a skillful writer. 

Having thus paid my due defi^rence ana acknowledgment 
to an established custom of our newest authois, by a long di- 
gression unsought for, and an universal censure unprovoked ; 
by forcing into the light with much pain and dexterity, my 
own excellences, and other men's de&ults, with great justice 
to myself and candour to them : I now happily resume my 
subject, to the infinite satis&ction both of the reader and the 
auUior. 



SECTION VI. 

A TALE OF A TUB. 

We left Lord Peter in open rupture with his two breihtbn: 
both for ever discarded from his house, and resigned to the 
wide world, with little or nothing to trust to. Which are 
circumstances that render them proper subjects for the char- 
ity of a writer's pen to work on; scenes of misery ever 
affording the fairest harvest for great adventures. And in 
this the world may perceive the difference between the 
integrity of a generous author, and that of a common friend. 
The latter is observed to adhere close in prosperity, but, on 
the decline of fortune, to drop suddenly off: whereas the 
generous author, just on the contrary, finds his hero on the 
dung-hill, from thence by gradual steps raises him to a 
throne, and then immediately withdraws, expecting not so 
much as thanks for his pains. In imitation of which exam- 
ple, I have placed Lord Peter in a noble house, given him a 
title to wear, and money to spend. There I shall leave him 
for some time; returning where common charity directs me, 
to the assistance of his two brothers, at their lowest ebb. 
However, I shall by no means forget my character of an his- 
torian, to follow the truth, step by step, whatever happens, or 
wherever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and interest, 
took a lodging together; where, at their first leisure, they 
began to reflect on the numberless misfortunes and vexations 
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of their life past; and^could not tell, on the sud^ to what 
failure in their conduct they ought to impute th'i'A , when, 
after some recollection, they recalled to mind the copy of 
their father's will, which they had so happily recovered. 
This was immediately produced, and a firm resolution taken 
between them, to alter what was already amiss, and reduce 
all their future measures to the strictest obedience prescribed 
therein. The main body of the will (as the reader cannot 
easily have forgot) consisted in certain admirable rules about 
the wearing of their coats: in the perusal whereof, the two 
brothers at every period, duly comparing the doctrine with 
the practice, there was never seen a wider difference between 
two things ! horrible, downright transgressions of every point. 
Upon which they both resolved, without farther delay, to fall 
immediately upon redu^og the whole exactly alter their 
father's model. 

But here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever impa- 
tient to see the end of an adventure, before we writers can 
duly prepare him for it. I am to record, that these two bro- 
thers began to be distinguished at this time, by certain 
names. One of them desired to be called Martin,^ and the 
other took the appellation of JACK.f These two had lived in 
much friendship and agreement, under the tyranny of their 
brother Peter; as.it is the talent of fellow-sufferers to do; 
men in misfortune being like men in the dark, to whom all 
colours are the same. But when they came forward into the 
world, and began to display themselves to each other, and to 
the light, their Qpmplarions appeared extremely different; 
which the present posture of their affairs gave them sudden 
opportunity to discover. 

But here the severe reader may justly tax me as a writer 
of short memory ; a deficiency to which a true modern can- 

*Mftrtin Luttier. t John Cftlvin. 
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not but of necessity be a little subject; because memory, 
being an employment of the mind upon things past, is a 
faculty, for which the learned in our illustrious age have no 
manner of occasion, who deal entirely with invention, and 
strike all things out of themselves, or at least by collision, 
from each other : upon which account, we think it highly 
reasonable to produce our great forgetfulness, as an argument 
unanswerable for our great wit I ought, in method, to have 
informed the reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy Lord 
Peter took, and infused it into his brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up in fashion; never pulling 
off any as they went out of the mode, but keeping on all toge- 
ther ; which amounted in time to a medley, the most antic 
you can possibly conceive ; and this to a degree, that upon 
the time of their falling out, there was hardly a thread of the 
original coat to be seen, but an infinite quantity of lace and 
ribbands^ and fringe, and embroidery, and points; (I mean 
only those tagged with silver,* for the rest fell oft'.) Now 
this material circumstance having been forgot in due place, 
as good fortune hath ordered, comes in ver)^ properly here 
when the two brothers are just going to reform their vestures, 
into the primitive state, prescribed by their father's will. 

They both unanimously entered upon this great work, 
looking sometimes on their coats, and sometimes on the will. 
Martin laying the first hand; at one twitch brought off a 
large handful of points; and with a second pull, stript away 
ten dozen yards of fringe. But when he had gone thus far, 
he demurred a while. He knew very well, there yet remained 
a great deal more to be done. However, the first heat being 
over, his violence began to cool, and he resolved to proceed 
more moderately in the rest of the work ; having already 

* Points tagged with Bllyer, are those doctrioes that promote the greatness and 
wealth of the church ; which haye been therefore woren deepest in the body of 
Poi>efy. 
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very narrowly escaped a swinging rent in pulling off the 
points, which, being tagged with wlver (as we have observed 
before), the judicious workman had with much sagacity 
double sewn, to preserve them from falling. Resolving 
therefore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of gold lace, he 
picked up the stitch^ with much caution, and diligently 
gleaned out all the loose threads as he went; which proved 
to be a work of time. Then he fell about the embroidered 
Indian figures of men, women, and children; against which, 
as you have heard in its due place, their father's testament 
was extremely exact and severe: these, with much dexterity 
and application, were, ^fter a while, quite eradicated, or 
utterly defaced. For the rest, where he observed the em- 
broidery to be worked so close, as not to be got away with- 
out damaging the cloth, or where it served to hide or 
stengthen any flaw in the body of the coat, contracted by the 
perpetual tampering of workmen upqn it; he concluded the 
wisest course was, to let it remain; resolving in no case 
whatsoever, that the substance of the stuff should suffer 
injury; which he thought the best method for serving the 
true intent and meaning of his father's will.. And this is the 
nearest account I have been able to collect of Martin's pro- 
ceedings upon this great revolution. 

But his brother Jack, whose adventures will be so extra 
ordinary, as to furnish a great part in the remainder of this 
discourse, entered upon the matter with other thoughts, and 
a quite different spirit. For the memory of Lord Peter's 
injuries produced a degree of hatred and spite, which had a 
much greater share of inciting him, than any regards after his 
father's commands; since these appeared at best only second- 
ary and subservient to the other. However, for this medley 
of humour, he made a shift to find a very plausible name, 
honouring it with the title of zeal; which is perhaps the 
most significant word that hath been ever yet produced in 
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anj language ; as, I think, I have fully proved in my excel- 
lent analytical discourse upon that subject; wherein I have 
deduced a histori-theo-phy si-logical account of zeal, shewing 
how it first proceeded from a notion into a word, and from 
thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible substance. 
This work, containing three large volumes in folio, I design 
very shortly to publish, by the modem way of subscription ; 
not doubting but the nobility and gentry of the land will 
give me all possible encouragement, having had already such 
a taste of what I am able to perform. 

I record, therefore, that brother Jack, brimful of this mirac^ 
ulcus compound, reflecting with indignation upon Peter's 
tyranny, and farther provoked by the despondency of Martin, 
prefeced his resolutions to this purpose. " What (said he), a 
rogue that locked up his drink, turned away our wives, 
cheated us of our fortunes, palmed his damned crusts upon us 
for mutton, and at last kicked us out of doors ;' must we be 
in his fashions with a pox I a rascal besides, that all the street 
cries out against'' Having thus kindled and inflamed himself 
as high as possible, and by consequence in a delicate temper 
for beginning a reformation, he set about the work immedi- 
ately, and in three minutes made more dispatch than Martin 
had done in as many hours. For, courteous reader, you are 
given to understand, that zeal is never so highly obliged, as 
when you set it a tearing ; and Jack, who doated on that 
quality in himself allowed it at this time its full swing. Thus 
it happened, that stripping down a parcel of gold-lace, a 
little too hastily, he rent the main body of his coat, from top 
to bottom, and whereas his talent was not of the happiest in 
taking up a stitch, he knew no better way, than to dam it 
again with packthread and a skewer. But the matter was yet 
infinitely worse (I record it with tears) when he proceeded to 
the embroidery ; for, being clumsy by nature, and of tem- 
per impatient ; withal beholding millions of stitches, th^ 
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required the nicest hand^ and sedatest coustitntion, to extri- 
cate ; in a great rage he tore off the whole piece, cloth and 
all, and flung it into the kennel ; and furiously thus continue 
ing his career, '' Ah, good brother Martin (said he), do as I 
do, for the lore of Grod ! strip, tear, pull, rent, flaj off all, that 
vre may appear as unlike that rogue Peter as it is possible. 
I would not for an hundred pounds carry the least mark about 
me, that might give occasion to the neighbours, of suspecting 
I was related to such a rascal." But Martin, who at this time 
happened to be extremely phlegmatic and sedate, ' begged his 
brother of all love, not to damage his coat by any means ; 
for he never would get such another ; desired him to consider, 
that it was not their business to form their actions by any 
reflection upon Peter^s, but by observing the rules present^ 
in their father's will ; that he should remember Peter was 
still their brother, whatever faults or injuries he had com- 
mitted ; and therefore they should by all means avoid such a 
thought, as that of taking measures for good and evil, from 
no other rule of opposition to him ; that it was true the tes- 
tament of their good father was very exact in what related te 
the wearing of their coats ; yet was it no less penal and strict 
in prescribing agreement, and friendship, and affection 
between them ; and therefore, if straining a point were at all 
dispensable, it would certainly be so, rather to the advance 
of unity, than increase of contradiction." • 

Martin had still proceeded as gravely as he began ; and 
doubtless would have delivered an admirable lecture of 
morality, which might have exceedingly contributed to my 
reader's repose, both of body and mind, (the true ultimate end 
of ethics) ; but Jack was already gone a flight-shot beyond 
his patience. And as, in scholastic disputes, nothing serves 
to rouse the spleen of him that opposes, so much as a kind of 
pedantic, affected calmness in the respondent; disputants 
being for the most part like unequal scales, where the gravity 
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of one side advances the lightness of the other, and causes it 
to fly up, and kick the beam ; so it happened here, that the 
Tvreight of Martinis arguments exalted Jack's levity, and made 
him fly out and spurn against his brother's moderation. In 
short, Martin's patience put Jack in a rage. But that which 
most afflicted him, was, to observe his brother's coat so well 
reduced into the state of innocence ; while his own was either 
wholly rent to his shirt; or those places, which had escaped 
his cruel clutches, were still in Peter's livery; so that he 
looked like a drunken beau, half-rifled by buUies ; or like a 
fresh tenant of Newgate, when he has refused the payment 
of garnish ; or like a discovered shoplifter, left to the mercy 
of exchange-women ;* or, like a bawd in her old velvet petti- 
coat, resigned into the secular hands of the mobile. Like 
any, or like all of these, a medley of rags and lace, and rents 
and fringes, unfortunate Jack did now appear. He would 
have been extremely glad to see his coat in the condition of 
Martin's, but infinitely more glad to find that of Martin's in 
the same predicament with his. However, since neither of 
these was likely to come to pass, he thought fit to lend the 
whole business another turn, and to dress up necessity into a 
virtue. Therefore, after as many of the fox'sf arguments as 
he could muster up, for bringing Martin to reason, as he called 
it, or, as he meant it, into his own ragged, bobtailed condi- 
tion ; and observing he said all to little purpose ; what, alas I 
was left for the forlorn Jack to do, but after a million of scur- 
rilities against his brother, to run mad with spleen, and spite, 

* The galleries oyer the piazzM in the Royal-Exchange were formerly filled with 
shops, kept chiefly by women ; the same use was made of a building called the New 
Exchange in the Strand ; this edifice has been pulled down, the shopkeepers haT« 
remored from the Royal-Exchange into Comhill, and the adjacent streets ; and 
there are now no remains of Exchange-women but in Exeter-Change, and they are 
no longer deemed the first ministers of fashion. 

t The fox in the fable, who baring been caught in a trap and lost his tail, used 
many arguments to persuade the rest to cut oiT theirs, that the singnlarity of hli 
deformity might not expose him to derision. 

II.— 6 
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and contradiction ! To be short, here began a mortal breach 
between these two. Jack went immediately to new lodgings^ 
and in a few days it was for certain reported, that he had run 
out of his wits. In a short time after, he appeared abroad, 
and confirmed the report, by falling into the oddest whimsies 
that ever a sick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the streets began to salute him 
with several names. Sometimes they would call him Jack 
the bald \* sometimes, Jack with a lanthorn ;f sometimes, 
Dutch Jack -^ sometimes French Hugh ;§ sometimes Tom the 
Beggar;! and sometimes. Knocking Jack of the North.^ 
And it was under one, or some, or all of these appellations, 
which I leave the learned reader to determine, that he hath 
given rise to the most illustrious and epidemic sect of ^olists 
who, with honourable commemoration, do still acknowledge 
the renowned Jack &>r their authorand founder. Of whose 
original, as well as principles, I am now advancing to gratify 
the world with a very particular account . 

Melleo contingens cuncta lepore. 

* That Is, CalTln, from edknta^ bald. 

t All thoBe who pretend to inward light. 

X Jack of Lejrden, who gare rise to the Anabaptlitf . 

S The Huguenots. 

I The Queuses, by which name some Protestants In Vlanders were called. 

^ John Knox, the reformer of Scotland. 



SECTION vn. 

DIGRESSION IN PRAISE OF DIGRESSIONS. 

I HAVE sometimes heard of an Iliad in a nut-shell ; but it 
hath been my fortune to have much oflener seen a nut-shell 
in an Iliad. There is no doubt that human life has received 
most wonderful advantages from both ; but to which of the 
two the world is chiefly indebted, I shall leave among the 
curious, as a problem worthy of their utmost inquiry. For 
the invention of the latter, I think the commonwealth of learn- 
ing is chiefly obliged to the great modem improvement of 
digressions ; the late refinements of knowledge running par- 
allel to those of diet in our nation, which, among men of 
a judicious taste, are dressed up in various compounds, con- 
sisting in ioups and olio% fricassees^and ragouts. 

It is true, there is a sort of morose, detracting, ill-bred peo- 
ple, who pretend utterly to disrelish these polite innovations. 
And as to the similitude from diet, they allow the parallel ; 
but are so bold to pronounce the example itself, a corruption 
and degeneracy of taste. They tell us, that the fashion of 
jumbling fifty things together in a dish, was at first intro- 
duced in compliance to a depraved and debauched appetite, 
as well as to a crazy constitution ; and to see a man hunting 
through an olio, after the head and brains of a goose, a wid- 
geon or a wood-cock, is a sign he wants a stomach and 
digestion for more substantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, 

128 
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that digressions in a book are like foreign troops in a state 
which argue a nation to want a heart and hands of its own ; 
and often either subdue the natives, or drive them into the 
most unfruitfiil comers. 

But after all that can be objected by these supercilious 
censors, it is manifest the society of writers would quickly be 
reduced to a very inconsiderable number, if men were put 
upon making books, with the fetal confinement of delivering 
nothing beyond what is to the purpose. It is acknowledged 
that were the case the same among us, as with the Greeks and 
Eomans, when learning was in its cradle, to be reared, and 
fed, and clothed by invention ; it would be an easy task to fill 
up volumes upon particular occasions, without farther expatia- 
ting from the subject, than by moderate excursions, helping 
to advance or clear the main design. But with knowledge it 
has fared as with a numerous army, encamped in a fruitful 
country ; which for a few days maintains itself by the product 
of the soil it is on ; till provisions being spent, they send to 
forage many a mile, among friends and enemies, it matters 
not Meanwhile, the neighbouring fields, trampled and beaten 
down, become barren and dry, affording no sustenance but 
clouds of dust. 

The whole course of things, being thus entirely changed 
between us and the ancients, and the moderns wisely sensible 
of it ; we of this age have discovered a shorter and more pru- 
dent method, to become scholars and wits, without the fatigue 
of reading or of thinking. The most accomplished way of 
using books at present, is twofold ; either, first to serve them 
as some men do lords, learn their titles exactly, and then brag 
of their acquaintance; or, secondly, which is indeed th« 
choicer, the profounder, and the politer method, to get a 
thorough insight into the index, by which the whole book is 
governed and turned like fishes by the tail. For to enter 
the palace of learning by the great gate, requires an expense 
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of time and forms ; lii«refore, men of much haste and little 
ceremony, are content to get in by the back door. For the 
arts are all in a flying nuu-ch, and therefore more easily sub- 
dued by attacking them in the rear. Thus physicians dis- 
cover the state of the whole body, by consulting only what 
comes from behind. Thus men catch knowledge by throw- 
ing their wit on the posteriors of a book, as boys do sparrows 
with flinging salt upon their tails.' The human life is best under- 
stood by the wise man's rule of regarding the end. Thus are 
the sciences found, like Hercules's oxen, by tracing them 
backwards. Thus are old sciences unrayelled like old stock- 
ings, by beginning at the foot. 

Besides all this, the army of the sciences hath been of late, 
with a world of martial discipline, drawn into its close order ; 
so that a view or a muster may be taken of it with abundance 
of expedition. For this great blessing we are wholly indebted 
to systems and abstracts, in which the modem fathers of 
learning, like prudent usurers, spent their sweat for the ease 
of us their children. For labour is the seed of idleness,- and 
it is the peculiar happiness of our noble age to gather the 
fruit. 

Now, the method of growing wise, learned, and sublime, 
having become so regular an affair, and so established in all 
its forms, the numbers of writers must needs hare increased 
accordingly, and to a pitch that has made it of absolute 
necessity for them to interfere continually with each other* 
Besides, it is reckoned, that there is not at this present time a 
sufficient quantity of new matter left in nature, to fiimish 
and adorn any one particular subject to the extent of a vol- 
ume. This I am told by a very skilful computer, who hath 
given a full demonstration of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This, perhaps, may be objected against by those who main- 
tain the infinity of matter, and therefore will not allow that 
any species of it can be exhausted. For answer to which, let 
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119 examine the noblest branch of modern wit or inyentiony 
planted and culdvated by the present age, and which, of all 
others, hath bore the most, and the fairest fruit For though 
some remains of it were left u^ by the ancients, yet have not 
any of those, as I remember, been translated, or compiled into 
systems for modern use. Therefore we may affirm, to our 
own honour, that it has in some sort been both invented, and 
brought to a perfection by the same hands. What I mean is, 
that highly celebrated talent among the modem wits, of dedu- 
cing similitudes, allusions, and applications very surprising, 
agreeable, and apposite, from the pudenda of either sex, to- 
gether with their proper uses. And truly, having observed 
how little invention bears any vogue, besides what is derived . 
into these channels, I have sometimes had a thought, that the 
happy genius of our age and country was prophetically held 
forth by that ancient typical description, of the Indian pig- 
mies, who<>e stature did not exceed two feet; sed quorum 
pudefida crassa, et ad talos usque pertingentia,* Now, I 
have been very curious to inspect the late productions, where- 
in the beauties of this kind have most prominently appeared. 
And although this vein hath bled so freely, and all endea- 
vours have been used in the power of human breath^to dilate, 
extend^ and keep it open ; like the Scythians, who had a cus- 
tom, and an instrument to blow up the privities of their mares, 
that they might yield the more milk :f yet I am under an 
apprehension, it is^ near growing dry, and past all recovery ; 
and that either some new fonde of wit should, if possible, be 
provided, or else that we must e'en be content with repetition 
here, as well as upon all other occasions. 

This will stand as an incontestable argument, that our mod- 
em wits are not to reckon upon the infinity of matter, for a 
constant supply. What remains therefore, but that our last re- 

[* OtesiaB firagm. apud Photlum.] 
[t Herodotui, Lib. 4.] 
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course must be had to large indexes, and little compendiums I 
Quotations must be plentifully gathered, and booked in alpha- 
bet To this end, though authors need be little consulted, 
yet critics, and commentators, and lexicons, carefully must. 
But, above all, those judicious collectors of bright parts, and 
flowers, and observandas^ are to be nicely dwelt on, by some 
called the sieves and boulters of learning ; though it is lefb un- 
determined, whether they deal in pearls or meal ; and, con- 
sequently, whether we are more to value that which passed 
through, or what stayed behind. 

By these methods in a few weeks, there starts up maay a 
writer, capable of managing the profoundest and most univer- 
sal subjects. For what though his head be empty, provided his 
common-place book be full ? And if you will bate him but 
the circumstances of method, and style, and grammar, and in- 
vention, allow him but the common privileges of transcribing 
from others, and digressing from himself, as often as he shall 
see occasion ; he will desire no more ingredients towards get- 
ting up a treatise, that shall make a very comely figure on a 
bookseller's shelf, there to be preserved neat and clean, for a 
long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title, fairly in- 
scribed on a label ; never to be thumbed or greased by stu- 
dents, nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a library ; 
but when the fulness of time is come, shall happily undergo 
the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible we modern 
•wits should ever have an opportunity to introduce our collec- 
tions, listed under so many thousand heads of a different na- 
ture ? for want of which, the leared world would be deprived 
of infinite delight, as well as instruction, and we ourselves 
buned beyond redress in an inglorious and undistinguished 
oblivion. 

From such elements as these, I am alive to behold the day, 
wherein the corporation of authors can outvie all its brethren 
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in the field : A happiness derived to us with a great many 
others, from our Scythian ancestors ; among whom the num- 
ber of pens was so infinite, that the Grecian eloquence had no 
other way of expressing it, than by saying, That in the regions 
fiur to the north it was hardly possible for a man to travel, the 
very air was so replete with feathers.* 

The necessity of this digression will easily excuse the 
length ; and I have chosen for it as proper a place as I could 
readly find. K the judicious reader can assign a fitter, I do 
here empower him to remove it into any other comer he 
pleases. And so I return with great alacrity to pursue a 
more important concern. 

[• Herodotoi lib. 4.] 
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Ths learned j^olists^ mamtaiii the original cause of all 
things to be wind, from which principle this whole universe 
was at first produced, and into which it must at last be resolv- 
ed ; that the same breath which had Mndled, and blew up 
the flame of nature, should one day blow it out 

Quid procul anobia flectat fortuna gubemans. 

This is what the adepti understood by their anima mundi ; 
that is to say, the spirit, or breath, or wind of the world. For 
examine the whole system by the particulars of nature, and 
you will find it not to be disputed. For whether you please 
to call the forma informana of man, by the name of spiritus, 
animuSy afflattis, or anima ; what are all these but several ap- 
pellations for wind; which is the ruling element in every 
compound, and into which they all resolve upon their corrup- 
tion. Farther what is life itself but as it is commonly called, 
the breath of our nostrils ? Whence it is very justly observ- 
ed by naturalists that wind still continues of great emolument 
in certain mysteries not to be named giving occasion for 
those happy epithets of turgidua and injlatus, applied either 
to the eminent^ or recipient organs. 

But what I have gathered out of ancient records, I find the 

* All pretonderi to Innpiration vhatsoerer. 

6* 1» 
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compass of their doctrine took into two and thirty points, 
wherein it would be tedious to be very particular. However, 
a few of their most important precepts, deducible from it, are 
by no means to be omitted ; among which the following 
maxim was of much weight, that since wind had the master- 
fdiare, as well as operation in every compound, by conse- 
quence, those beings must be of chief excellence, wherein 
thai primordium appears most prominently to abound; and 
therefore man is in the highest perfection of all created things, 
as having, by the great bounty of philosophers, been endued 
with three distinct animd's or winds, to which the sage 
.^lists, with much liberality, have added a fourth, of equal 
necessity, as well as ornament, with the other three ; by this 
piartum principium^ taking in the four corners of the world ; 
which gave occasion to that renowned cabalist, JBumhcLstus^* 
of placing the body of man in due position to the four cardi- 
nal points. 

In consequence of this, their next principle was, that man 
brings with him into the world, a peculiar portion, or grain 
of wind, which may be called a quinta essentia, extracted 
from the other four. This quintessence is of Catholic use 
upon all emergencies of life, is improvable into all arts and 
Bciences, and may be wonderfully refined, as well as enlarged, 
by certain methods in education. This, when blown up to 
ita perfection, ought not to be covetously hoarded up, stifled, 
or hid under a bushel, but freely communicated to mankind. 
Upon these reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise 
.ifiolists affirm the gift of belchiko to be the noblest act of 
a rational creature. To cultivate which art, and render it 
more serviceable to mankind, they made use of several 
methods. At certain seasons of the year, you might behold 
the priests amongst them in vast numbers, with their mouths 

* This li one of thonamM of Paraodrat. He wae called ObxtrtophoniB, Ilieo- 
pbraatoi Paraeelsiu Buiabaftna. 
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gapiDg wide against a storm.* At other times were to be 
seen several hundreds linked together in a circular chain, 
with every man a pair of bellows applied to his neighbour's 
breech, by which they blew up each other to the shape and 
size of a tun; and for that reason, with great propriety of 
speech did usually call their bodies their vessels. When, by 
these, and the like performances, they were grown sufficiently 
replete, they would immediately depart and disembogue, for 
the public good, a plentiful share of their acquirements into 
their disciples' chaps. For we must here observe, that all 
learning was esteemed among them to be compounded from 
the same principle : Because, first, it is generally affirmed, or 
confessed, that learning puffeth men up ; and, secondly, they 
proved it by the following syllogism : Words are but wind ; 
and learning is nothing but words ; ergo^ learning is nothing 
but wind. For this reason, the philosophers among them 
did, in their schools, deliver to their pupils all their doctrines 
and opinions by eructation, wherein they had acquired a 
wonderful eloquence, and of incredible variety. 

But the great characteristic by which their chief sages 
were best distinguished, was a certain position of countenance, 
which gave undoubted intelligence to what degree or propor- 
tion the spirit agitated the inward mass. For, after certain 
gripings, the wind and vapours issuing forth ; having first, by 
their turbulence and convulsions within, caused an earth- 
quake in man's little world ; distorted the mouth, bloated the 
cheeks, and gave the eyes a terrible kind of relievo. At 
which junctures, all their belches were received for sacred, 
the sourer the better, and swallowed with infinite consolation 
by their meagre devotees. And to render these yet more 
complete; because the breath of man's life is in his nostrils, 
therefore the choicest, most edifying, and most enlivening 

♦ This to nttBt ♦f tlioM Mditlov |Hr«MlMn,who Uowap ttit icedf of wbeU 
UoB,4a. 
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belches were very wisely conyeyed tbrougK ttiat vehicle, to 
give them a tincture as they passed. 

Their gods were the four winds, whom they worshipped, as 
the spirits that pervade and enliven the universe, and as 
those from whom alone all inspiration can properly be said to 
proceed. However, the chief of these, to whom they per- 
formed the adoration of latria* was the almighty North ; an 
ancient deity, whom the inhabitants of Megalopolis^ in 
Greece, had likewise in the highest reverence: Omnium 
decoram Boream maxim£ celebrant,\ This god, though 
endued with ubiquity, was yet supposed by the profounder 
iEolists to possess one peculiar habitation, or (to speak in 
form) a codum empyrceum^ wherein he was more intimately 
present This was situated in a certain region, well known 
to the ancient Greeks, by them called ^Koria^ or the land of 
darkness. And although many controversies have arisen 
upon that matter, yet so much is undisputed, that from a 
region of the like denomination the most refined .^lists 
have borrowed their original; from whence, in every age, the 
zealous among their priesthood have brought over their 
choicest inspiration ; fetching it with their own hands from 
the fountain head, in certain bladders, and disploding it 
among the sectaries in all nations; who did, and do, and 
ever will daily gasp and pant after it. 

Now, their mysteries and rites were performed in this 
manner. It is well known among the learned, that the vir- 
tuosos, of former ages had a contrivance for carrying and 
preserving winds in casks or barrels, which was of great 
assistance upon sea-voyages ; and the loss of so useful an art 
at present is very much to be lamented, though, I know not 
how, with great negligence omitted by Pancirollus.J It 

* LcOria is that worship which is paid to the Supreme Being. 

t Pansaa. Lib. 8. 

X An author who writ De ArUbns Perditis, Ac. of arts lost, and of arts Inyented. 
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was an inyenfion ascrilj^ed to uSolus himself, from whom this 
sect is denominated; and who, in honour of their founder's 
memory, have to this day, preserved great numhers of those 
barrels, whereof thej fix one in each of their temples, first 
beating out the top. Into this barrel, upon solemn days, the 
priest enters, where, having before duly prepared himself by 
the methods already described, a secret funnel is also con- 
veyed from his posteriors to the bottom of the barrel, which 
admits new supplies of inspiration from a northern chink or 
cranny. Whereupon you behold him swell immediately to 
the shape and size of his vessel. In this posture he disem- 
bogues whole tempests upon his auditory, as the spirit from 
beneath gives him utterance: which issuing ex adytis and 
jpenetralibuSj is not perfopned without much pain and 
gripings. And the wind, in breaking forth, deals with his 
face as it does with that of the sea; first blackening, then 
wrinkling, and at last bursting it into a foam.^ It is in this 
guise the sacred ufEolist delivers his oracular belches to his 
panting disciples; of whom some are greedily gaping after' 
the sanctified breath ; others are all the while hymning out 
the praises of the winds; and gently wafted to and fro by 
their own humming, do thus represent the softest breezes of 
their deities appeased. 

It is from this custom of the priests, that some authors 
maintain these JSolists to have been very ancient in the 
world ; because the delivery of their mysteries, which I have 
just now mentioned, appears exactly the same with that of 
other ancient oracles, whose inspirations were owing to certain 
subterraneous effluvia of wind, delivered with the same pain 
to the priest, and much about the same influence on the people. 
It is true, indeed, that these were frequently managed and 
directed by female officers, whose organs were understood to 

• This Is an exact deserlpUon of the changes made in the face by enthoslastlo 
IHreaeben. 
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be better dispoBed for the admission of those oracular gusts, 
as entering and passing up through a receptacle of greater 
capacity, and causing also a pruriency by the way, such as, 
with due management, hath been refined from carnal, into a 
spiritual ecstasy. And to strengthen this profound conjecture, 
it is farther insisted that this custom of female* priests is kept 
up still in certain refined colleges of our modem .^k>list8, who 
are agreed to receive their inspiration, derived through the 
receptacle aforesaid, like their ancestors the Sibyls. 

And whereas the mind of man, when he gives the spur and 
bridle to his thoughts, doth never stop, but naturally sallies 
out into both extremes of high and low, of good and evil ; his 
first fiight of fancy commonly transports him to ideas of what 
is most perfect, finished, and exalted ; till having soared out 
of his' own reach and sight, not well perceiving how near the 
frontiers of height and depth border upon each other, with 
the same course and wing he falls down plum into the lowest 
bottom of things ; like one who travels the east into the west, 
or like a straight line drawn by its own length into a circle. 
Whether a tincture of malice in our natures makes us fond 
of furnishing every bright idea with its reverse ; or whether 
reason, reflecting upon the sum of things, can, like the sun, 
serve only to enlighten one half of the globe^ leaving the other 
half, by necessity, under shade and darkness ; or whether fan- 
cy, flying up to the imagination of what is highest and best, 
becomes over-short, and spent, and weary, and suddenly falls, 
like a dead bird of paradise, to the ground; or whether, after 
all these metaphysical conjectures, I have not entirely misled 
the true reason : the proposition, however, which hath stood 
me in so much circumstance, is altogether true, that, as the 
most uncivilized parts of mankind have some way or other 
climbed up into the conception of a god, or supreme power, 

* Qaaken, who suffer their womea to preach and pray. 
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BO they have seldom forgot to provide their fears with certain 
ghastly notions, which, instead of better, have served them 
pretty tolerably for a devil. And this proceeding seems to be 
natural eDongh : for it is with men whose imaginations are 
lifted up very high, after the same rate as with those whose 
bodies are so ; that as they are delighted with the advantage 
of a nearer contemplation upwards, so they are equally terri- 
fied with the dismal prospect of the precipice below. Thus, 
in the choice of a devil, it hath been the usual method of 
mankind, to single out some being, either in act or in visiou, 
which was in most antipathy to the god they had framed. 
Thus also the sect of JEolists possessed themselves with a 
dread, and horror, and hatred of two malignant natures, be- 
twixt whom and the deities they adored, perpetual enmity was 
established. The first of these was the camelion,* sworn foe 
to inspiration, who, in scorn, devoured large influences of their 
god, without refunding the smallest blast by eructation. The 
other was a huge terrible monster, called Moulinavent, who 
with four strong arms waged eternal battle with all their 
divinities, dexterously turning to avoid their blows, and repay 
them with interest 

Thus furnished and set out with gods as well as devils, was 
the renowned sect of .^lists ; which makes at this day so 
illustrious a figure in the world, and whereof that polite nation 
of Laplanders are beyond all doubt a most authentic branch ; 
of whom I therefore cannot^ without injustice, here omit to 
make honourable mention : since they appear to be so closely 
allied in point of interest, as well as inclinations, with their 
brother .^Eolists among us, as not only to buy their winds by 
wholesale from the same merchants, but also to retail them 
after the same rate and method, and to customers much alike. 

* I do not well nndentand what the author ahns at here, any more than by the 
terrible monster mentioned in the following linee, called Motalinavent, which la the 
French word for a windmiU. 
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Now, whether the system here deliyered was wholly com- 
piled by Jack, or, as some writers believe, rather copied from 
the original at Delphos, with certain additions and emenda- 
tions suited to times and circumstances, I shall not absolutely 
determine. This I may affirm, that Jack gave it at least a 
new turn, and formed it into the same dress and model as it 
lies deduced by me. 

I have long sought after this opportunity of doing justice 
to a society of men for whom I have a peculiar honour, and 
whose opinions, as well as practices, hare been extremely 
misrepresented and traduced by the malice or ignorance of 
their adversaries. For I think it one of the greatest and best 
of human actions, to remove prejudices, and place things in 
their truest and fairest light ; which I therefore boldly under- 
take, without any regards of my own, beside the conscience, 
the honour, and the tiianks. 



SECTION IX. 

A DIGBESSION OONOEBKINa THE ORIGIKAL, THE USE, AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF MADNESS IN A COMMONWEALTH. 

Nor shall it in any wise detract from the just reputation 
of this famous sect that its rise and institution are owing to 
such an author as I hare described Jack to be; a person 
whose intellects were overturned, and his brain shaken out of 
its natural position ; which we commonly suppose to be a 
distemper, and call by name of madness or phrenzy. For, if 
vre take a survey of the greatest actions that have been per- 
formed in the world under the influence of single m^n ; which 
are, the establishment of new empires by conquest; the ad- 
vance and progress of new schemes in philosophy ; and the 
contriving, as well as the propagating of new religions ; we 
shall find the authors of them all to have been persons whose 
natural reason hath admitted great revolutions, from their diet, 
their education, the prevalency of some certain temper, toge- 
ther with the particular influence of air and climate. Besides, 
there is something individual in human minds, that easily 
kindles at the accidental approach and collision of certain cir- 
cumstances, which, though of paltry and mean appearance, do 
often flame out into the greatest emergencies of life. For 
great turns are not always given by strong hands, but by lucky 
adaption, and at proper seasons. And it is of no import, 
where the fire was kindled, if the vapour has once got up into 

18T 
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the brain . For the upper region of man is furnished like the 
middle region of the air : the materials are formed from causes 
of the widest diflference, yet produce at last the same substance 
and eflfect. Mists arise from the earth, steams from dunghills, 
exhalations from the sea, and smoke from fire ; yet all clouds 
are the same in composition, as well as consequences ; and the 
fumes issuing from a jakes, will furnish as comely and useful a 
vapour, as incense from an altar. Thus far, I suppose, will 
easily be granted me ; and then it will follow, that as the face 
of nature never produces rain, but when it is orercast and 
disturbed ; so human understanding, seated in the brain, must 
be troubled and overspread by vapours ascending from the 
lower faculties, to water the invention, and render it fruitful. 
Now, although these vapours (as it hath been already said) are 
of as various original as those of the skies ; yet the crop they 
produce, diflfers both in kind and degree, merely according to 
the soil. I will produce two instances to prove and explain 
what I am now advancing. 

A certain great prince* raised a mighty army, filled his 
coffers with infinite tresfsures, provided an invincible fleet ; 
and all this, without giving the least part of his design to his 
greatest ministers, or his nearest favourites. Immediately the 
whole world was alarmed ; the neighbouring crowns in trem- 
bling expectations towards what point the storm would burst ; 
the small politicians everywhere forming profound conjec- 
tures. Some believed he bad laid a scheme for universal 
monarchy ; others, after much insight^ determined the matter 
to be a project for pulling down the Pope, and setting up the 
reformed religion, which had once been his own. Some again, 
of a deeper sagacity, sent him into Asia, to subdue the Turk, 
and recover Palestine. In the midst of all these projects and 
preparations, a certain state-surgeon ,f gathering the nature 

♦ This waa Henry the Great, of France. 

t BaTlllae, who stabbed Henry «he Oreat In hit 
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of the disease by these sTmptoms, attempted the cure ; at one 
blow performed the operation, broke the bag, and out flew 
the vapour. Nor did anything want to render it a complete 
remedy, only that the prince unfortunately happened to die 
in the performance. Now, is the reader exceeding curious to 
learn, from whence this vapour took its rise, which had so 
long set the nations at a gaze ! what secret wheel, what hid- 
den spring, could put in motion so wonderful an engine ? It 
was afterwards discovered, that the movement of this whole 
machine had been directed by an absent female, whose eyes 
had raised a protuberancy, and before emission, she was 
removed into an enemy's country. What should an unhappy 
prince do in such ticklish circumstances as these ? He tried 
in vain the poet's never-failing receipt of corpora quaque ; 
for, 

Idque petit corpus mens ande est sattctft unore ; 
Unde feritor, eo tendit, gestitqae coire. 

LUOB. 

Having to no purpose used all peaceable endeavours, the 
collected part of the semen, raised and enflamed, became a 
dust, converted to choler, turned head upon the spinal duct, 
and ascended to the brain. The very same principle, that 
influences a bully to break the windows of a whore who has 
jilted him, naturally stirs up a great prince to raise mighty 
armies, and dream of nothing but sieges, battles, and victor- 
ies; 

Cunnus teterrlml belli 



The other instance is, what I have read somewhere in a very 
ancient author, of a mighty king,* who, for the space of above 
thirty years, amused himself to take and lose towns ; beat 
armies, and be beaten ; drive princes out of their dominions ; 
fright children from their bread and butter ; burn, lay waste 

• Tbii Is meant of the Vrencb king, Loois XIY. 
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plunder, dragoon, massacre, subject and stranger, friend and 
foe, male and female. It is recorded, that the philosophers 
of each country were in grave dispute, upon causes natural, 
moral, and political, to find out where ihej should assign an 
original solution of this phenomenon. At last, the vapour 
or spirit which animated the hero's brain, being in perpetual 
circulation, seized upon that region of human body, so 
renowned for furnishing the zibeta occidmtcdis^* and gather- 
ing there into a tumor, left the rest of the world for that time 
in peace. Of such mighty consequence it is, where those 
exhalations fix ; and of so little, from whence they proceed. 
The same spirits which, in their superior progress, would 
conquer a kingdom, descending upon the an««, conclude in a 
fistula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of new schemes 
in philosophy, and search till we can find from what &culty 
of the soul the disposition arises in mortal man, of taking it 
into his head to advance new systems with such an eager zeal 
in things agreed on all hands impossible to be known ; from 
what seeds this disposition springs, and to what quahty of 
human nature these grand innovators have been indebted for 
their number of disciples ; because it is plain, that several of 
the chief among them, both ancient and modem, were usually 
mistaken by their adversaries, and indeed by all, except their 
own followers, to have been persons crazed, or out of their 
wits ; having generally proceeded in the common course of 
their words and actions, by a method very different from the 
vulgar dictates of unrefined reason ; agreeing, for the most 
part, in their several models, with the present undoubted suc- 
cessors in the academy of modem Bedlam ; (whose merits and 

* Paracelsus, who was so famous for chemistry, tried an experiment upon human 
excrement, to make a perftune of it ; which when he had brought to perfection, be 
called idbeta oeddmUaUt^ or western civet, the back parts of man (according to 
its dirlsion mentioned by the author, p. 148,) being the West. 
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principles I ahail further examine in due place.) Of this kind 
were Epicurus, Diogenes, ApoUonius, Lucretius, Paracelsus, 
Des Cartes and others ; who, if they were now in the world, 
tied fast and separate from their followers, would, in this, our 
undistinguishing age, incur manifest danger of phlebotomy, 
and whips, and chains, and dark chambers, and straw. For 
what man, in the natural state or course of thinking, did ever 
conceive it in his power to reduce the notions of all mankind 
exactly to the same length, and breadth, and height, of his 
own ? Yet this is the first humble and civil design of all 
innovators in the empire of reason. Epicurus modestly 
hoped, that one time or other, a certain fortuitotis concourse 
o£ all men's opinions, after perpetual justlings, the sharp with 
the smooth, pe light and the heavy, the round and the 
square, would, by certain clinamina, unite in the notions of 
atoms and void, as these did, in the originals of all things. 
Cartesius reckoned to see, before he died, the sentiments of 
all philosophers, like so many lesser stars in his romantic 
system, wrapt and drawn within his own vortex. Now, I 
would gladly be informed, how it is possible to account for 
such imaginations as these in particular men, without recourse 
to my phenomenon of vapours, ascending from the lower fac- 
ulties to overshadow the brain, and their distilling into con- 
ceptions, for which the narrowness of our mother-tongue has 
not yet assigned any other name besides that of madness or 
phrenzy. Let us therefore now conjecture how it comes to 
pass, that none of these great prescribers do ever fail provid- 
ing themselves and their notions with a number of implicit 
disciples. And I think the reason is easily to be assigned : 
for there is a peculiar string in the harmony of human under- 
standing, which in several individuals is exactly of the same 
meaning This, if you can dexterously screw up to its right 
key, and then strike gently upon it, whenever you have the 
good fortune to light among those of the same pitch, they 



will, by a secret neoeseary sympatliy, strike exactly at the 
same time. And in this one circumstanc«ilies all the skill or 
lack of the matter : for if you chance to jar the string upon 
those who are either aboye or below your own height ; instead 
of subscribing to your doctrine, they will tie you fast, call you 
mad, and feed you with bread and water. It is therefore a 
point of the nicest conduct, to distinguish and adapt this 
noble talent, with respect to the differences of persons and of 
times. Cicero understood this very well, who, when writing to 
a friend in England, with a caution, among other matters, to 
beware of being cheated by our hackney-coachmen, who, it 
seems, in those days were as arrant rascals as they are now, 
has these remarkable words : JEst quod gatideas te in ista loca 
venisse, uhi aliquid sapere viderere.* For, to^peak a bold 
truth, it is a fatal miscarriage, so ill to order affairs, as to pass 
for a fool in one company, when in another you might be 
treated as a philosopher. Which I desire some certain gentle- 
men of m^ acquaiiitance to lay up in their hearts, as a very 
seasonable innuench: 

This indeed was the fatal mistake of that worthy gentle- 
man, my most ingenious friend, Mr. W-tt-n, a person, in 
appearance ordained for great designs, as well as perfor- 
mances, whether you will consider his noti6ns or his looks. 
Surely no man ever advanced into the public with fftter quali- 
fications of body and mind for the propagation of a new- 
religion. Oh ! had those happy talents, misapplied to vain 
philosophy, been turned into their proper channels of dreams 
and visions, where distortion of mind and countenance are 
of such sovereign use, the base detracting world would not 
then have dared the report, that something is amiss, that his 
brain hath undergone an unlucky shake; which even his 
brother modernists themselves, like ingrates, do whisper so 

* Kpiit. ad Fam. Trebatio. 
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load, that it reaches up to the yeiy garret I am now writing 
in. 

Lastly, Whosoever pleases to look into the fountains of 
enthusiasm, from whence in all ages, have eternally proceeded 
such fattening streams, will find the spring-head to have been 
as troubled and muddy as the current 

Of such great emolument is a tincture of this vapour, which 
the world calls madness, that, without its help, the world 
would not only be deprived of those two great blessings, con- 
quests and systems, but even all mankind would unhappily be 
reduced to the same belief in things visible. Now, the former 
postulatum being held, that it is of no import from what 
originals this vapour proceeds, nor either in what angles it' 
strikes, and spreads over the understanding, or upon what 
species of brain it ascends ; it will be a very delicate point 
to cut the feather, and divide the several reasons to a nice and 
carious reader, how this numerical difference in the brain can 
produce effects of so vast a difference from the same vapour, 
as to be the sole point of individuation between Alexander 
tne Great, Jack of Leyden, and Monsieur Des Cartes. The 
present argument is the most abstracted that ever I engaged 
in : it strains my faculties to their highest stretch : and I desire 
the reader to attend with utmost propensity ; for now I proceed 
to unravel this knotty point 

There is in mankind a certain « :|e :ie 

* ****** 

* ****** 

Hie multa ***** 

desiderantur. * * * * . « 

***** 

* * * (*). And this I take to be a clear 
solution of the matter. 

* Here is another defect in the maniucrlpt ; but I think the author did wisely, 
and that the matter which thus strained his faculties, was not worth a solution ; and 
it were wtU if all metaphTSical cobweb problems were no otherwise answered. 
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Having therefore so narrowly passed through this intricate 
difficulty, the reader will, I am sure, agree with me in the 
conclusion, that, if the modems mean by madness, only a dis- 
turbance or transposition of the brain, by force of certain 
vapours issuing up from the lower faculities, then has this 
madness been the parent of all those mighty revolutions that 
have happened in empire, in philosophy, and in religion. — 
For the brain, in its natural position and state of serenity, 
disposetli its owner to pass his life in the common forms, 
without any thoughts of subduing multitudes to his own 
power, his reasong, or his visions : and the more he shapes his 
understanding by the pattern of human learning, the less he 
is inclined to form parties after his particular notions ; because 
that instructs him in his private infirmities, as well as in the 
stubborn ignorance of the people. But when a man's fancy 
gets astride on his reason, when imagination is at cufiPs with 
the senses, and common understanding, as well as conimon 
sense, is kicked out of doors, the first proselyte he makes, is 
himself; and when that is once compassed, the difficulty is not 
so great in bringing over others ; a strong delusion always 
operating from without as vigorously as from within. For 
cant and vision are to the ear and the eye, the same that 
tickling is to the touch. Those entertainments and pleasures 
we most value in life, are such as dupe and play the wag witl^ 
the senses. For if we take an examination of what is gener- 
ally understood by happiness, as it has respect either to the 
understanding or the senses, we shall find all its properties 
and adjuncts will herd under this short definition : that it is 
a perpetual possession of being well deceived. And, first, 
with relation to the mind or understanding, it is manifest 
what mighty advantages fiction has over truth : and the rea- 
son is just at our elbow ; because imagination can build nobler 
scenes, and produce more wonderful revolutions, than fortune 
or nature will be at expense to furnish. Nor is mankind so 
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mucli to blame in his choice thus determining him, if we con<- 
sider that the debate merely lies between things past and 
things conceived. And so the question is only ibis: — 
Whether things that have place in the imagination, may not 
as properly be said to exist, as those that are seated in the 
memory ? Which may be justly held in the affirmative : 
and very much to the advantage of the former ; since this is 
acknowledged to be the womb of things, and the other 
allowed to be no more than the grave. Again, if we take 
this definition of happiness, and examine it with reference to 
the senses, it will be acknowledged wonderfully adapt. How 
fading and insipid do all objects accost us that are not con- 
veyed in the vehicle of delusion ! How shrunk is every- 
thing as it appears in the glass of nature I So that, if it 
were not for the assistance of artificial mediums, false lights, 
refracted angles, varnish, and tinsel, there would be a mighty 
level in the felicity and enjoyments of mortal men. If this 
were seriously considered by the world, as I have a certain 
reason to suspect it hardly will, men would no longer reckon 
among their high points of wisdom, the art of exposing 
weak side?, and publishing infirmities : an employment, in my 
opinion, neither better nor worse than that of unmasking ; 
which I think has never been allowed fair usage, either in the 
world or the play-house. 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peaceful posses- 
sion of the mind than curiosity, so far preferable is that wis- 
dom which converses about the surface, to that pretended 
philosophy which enters into the depth of things, and then 
comes gravely back with informations and discoveries, that in 
the inside are good for nothing. The two ^nses to which all 
objects first address themselves, are the sight and the touch. 
These never examine farther than the colour, the shape, the 
size, and whatever other qualities dwell, or are drawn by art 
upon the outward of bodies ; and then comes reason officiously, 
11.— 7 
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with tools for cuttmg, and opening, and mangling, and pierc- 
ing, offering to demonstrate that they are not of the same 
consistence quite through. Now, I take all this to be the last 
degree of perverting nature ; one of whose eternal laws it is, 
to put her best furniture forward. And, therefore, in order 
to save the charges of all such expensive anatonij for the time 
to come, I do here think fit to inform the reader, that, in such 
conclusions as these, reason is certainly in the right ; and that 
in most corporal beings which have fallen under my cogni- 
zance, the outside hath been infinitely preferable to the in. 
Whereof I have been farther convinced, by some late experi- 
ments. Last week I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly 
believe how much it altered her person for the worse. Yes- 
terday, I ordered the carcase of a beau to be stripped in my 
presence, when we were all amazed to find so many unsus- 
pected faults, under one suit of clothes. Then I laid open his 
brain, his heart, and his spleen. But I plainly perceived at 
every operation, that the farther we proceeded, we found the 
defects increase upon us in number and bulk. From all which 
I justly formed this conclusion to myself, that whatever phi- 
losopher or projector can find out an art to solder and patch up 
the flaws and imperfections of nature, will deserve much better 
of mankind, and teach us a more useful science, than that so 
much in present esteem, of widening and exposing them (like 
him who held anatomy to be the ultimate end of physic.) 
And he whose fortunes and dispositions have placed him in a 
convenient station to enjoy the fruits of this noble art; he that 
can, with Epicurus, content his ideas with the films and 
images that fly off upon his senses from the superficies of 
things ; such a man, truly wise, creams off nature, leaving the 
sour and the dregs for philosophy and reason to lap up. This • 
is the sublime and refined point of felicity, called the posses- 
sion of being well deceived ; the serene peaceful state of being 
a fool am«ng knaves. 
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But to return to madness: it is certain, that, according to 
the system I ha^e above deduced, every species thereof 
proceeds from a redundancy of vapour ; therefore, as some 
kinds of phrenzy give double strength to the sinews, so there 
are other species, which add vigour, and life, and spirit, to the 
brain. Now, it usually happens, that these active spirits, get- 
ting possession of the brain, re^mble those that haunt other 
waste and empty dwellings, which, for want of business, 
either vanish, and carry away a piece of the house, or else 
stay at home and fling it all out of the windows. By which 
are mystically displayed the two principal branches of mad- 
ness ; and which some philosophers, not considering so well 
as I, have mistook to be different in their causes ; over-hastily 
assigning the first to deficiency, and the other to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifest, from what I have here advanced, 
that the main point of skill and address, is, to furnish employ- 
ment for this redundancy of vapour, and prudently to adjust 
the seasons of it ; by which means, it may certainly become 
of cardinal and catholic emolument in a commonwealth. 
Thus one man, choosing a proper juncture, leaps into a gulph, 
from thence proceeds a hero, and is called the saviour of his 
country ; another achieves the same enterprize, but unluckily 
timing it, has left the brand of madness fixed as a reproach 
upon his memory. Upon so nice a distinction are we taught 
to repeat the name of Curtius, with reverence and love ; that 
of Empedocles, with hatred and contempt. Thus also it is 
usually conceived, that the elder Brutus only personated the 
fool and madman for the good of the public. But this was 
nothing else than a redundancy of the same vapour, long 
misapplied, called by the Latins, ingeniumpar negoiiis;* or 
(to translate it as near as I can,) a sort of phrenzy, never in 
its right element till you take it up in the business of the 
state. 

* Tftdt 
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Upon all which, and many other reasons of equal weight, 
though not equally curious, I do here gladly embrace an op- 
portunity I have long sought for, of recommending it as a 

very noble undertaking, to Sir E d S r, Sir 

C *• — r M ve, Sir J n B Is, J ^n 



H w, Esq.; and other patriots concerned, that they 

would move for leave to bring in a bill, for appointing com- 
missioners to inspect into Bedlam, and the parts adjacent ; 
who shall be empowered to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; to examine into the merits and qualifications of 
every student and professor ; to observe with the utmost ex- 
actness their several dispositions and behaviour; by which 
means, duly distinguishing and adapting their talents, they 
might- produce admirable instruments for the several offices 
in a state,* * * * * Q[y{\ ^nd 

military ; proceeding in such methods as I shall here humbly 
propose. And I hope the gentle reader will give some allow- 
ance to my great solicitudes in this important affair, upon 
account of that high esteem I have ever borne that honour- 
able society, whereof I had some time the happiness to be an 
unworthy member. 

Is any student tearing his straw in piece-meal, swearing 
and blaspheming, biting his grate, foaming at the mouth, and 
emptying his pisspot in the spectators' faces ? Let the right 
worshipful the commissioners of inspection give him a regi. 
ment of dragoons, send him into Flanders among the rest. Is 
another eternally talking, sputtering, gaping, bawling, in a 
sound without period or article? What wonderful talents 
are here mislaid ! Let him be furnished immediately with a 
green bag and papers, and three-pencef in his pocket, and 
away with him to Westminster-hall. 

* BcclesiMtical. 

t A lawyer's eoach-hire, when four together come in an hackn^-coach to Weit- 
minster-hall. 
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You will find a third gravely taking the dimensions of his 
kennel ; a person of foresight and insight, though kept quite 
in the dark; for why, like Moses ecce eomuta\ erat ejus 
fades. He walks duly in one pace; intreats your penny 
with due gravity and ceremony ; talks much of hard times^ 
and taxes, and the whore of Babylon ; bars up the wooden 
window of his cell constantly at eight o'clock ; dreams of fire, 
and shop-lifters, and court-customers, and privileged places. 
Now, what a figure would all these acquirements amount to, 
if the owner were sent into the city among his brethren ! 
Behold a fourth, in much and deep conversation with him- 
self ; biting his thumbs at proper junctures ; his countenance 
chequered with business and design ; sometimes walking very 
fast, with his eyes nailed to a paper that he holds in his 
hands ; a great saver of time ; somewhat thick of hearing ; 
very short of sight, but more of memory ; a man ever in 
haste, a great hatcher and breeder of business, and excellent 
at the famous art of whispering nothing ; a huge idolater of 
monosyllables and procrastination ; so ready to give his word 
to everybody, that he never keeps it ; one that has forgot the 
common meaning of words, but an admirable retainer of the 
sound ; extremely subject to the looseness, for* his occasions 
are perpetually calling him away. If you approach his grate 
in his familiar intervals, " Sir," (says he,) " give me a penny, 
and ril sing you a song; but give me the penny first*' 
(Hence comes the common saying, and commoner practice, 
of parting with money for a song.) What a complete system 
of court skill is here described in every branch of it, and all 
utterly lost with wrong application? Accost the hole of 
another kennel, first stopping your nose, you will behold a 
surly, gloomy, nasty, slovenly mortal, raking in his own dung, 
and dabbling in his urine. The best part of his diet, is the 

* OormOua fai either horned or shining ; and by this term Moies Is described la 
the vulgar Latin of the Bible. 
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reyersion of his own ordure; which, expiring into steams, 
whirls perpetually about, and at last re-infunds. His com- 
plexion is of a dirty yellow, with a thin scattered beard, 
exactly agreeable to that of his diet, upon its first declination ; 
like other insects, who having their birth and education in 
an excrement, from thence borrow their colour and their 
smell. The student of this apartment is very sparing of his 
words^ but somewhat over-liberal of his breath ; he holds his 
hand out ready to receive your penny, and immediately upon 
receipt, withdraws to his former occupations. Now, is it not 
amazing, to think, the society of Warwick-lane should have 
no more concern for the recovefy of so useful a member, 
who, if one may judge from these oppearances, would become 
the greatest ornament to that illustrious body ? Another 
student struts up fiercely to your teeth, puffing with his lips, 
half squeezing out his eyes, and very graciously holds you 
out his hand to kiss. The keeper desires you not to be afraid 
of this professor, for he will do you no hurt To him alone 
is allowed the liberty of the anti-chamber ; and the orator of 
the place gives you to understand, that this solemn person is 
a tailor, run mad with pride. This consideral»le student is 
adorned with many other qualities, upon which, at present, I 

shall not further enlarge ^Hark in your ear,*—- 

, I am strangely mistaken, if all his address, his 

motions, and his airs, would not then be very natural, and in 
their proper element. 

I shall not descend so minutely as to insist upon the vast 
number of beaux, fiddlers, poets, and politicians, that the 
world might recover by such a reformation. But what is 
more material, besides the clear gain redounding to the com- 
monwealth, by so large an acquisition of persons to employ, 
whose talents and acquirements, if I may be so bold to affirm 

* I esBnot eoqjectiire what ttk« author means here, or how thii diaan eovld h« 
liUed, though it la capable of more than one Interpretation. 
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it, are now buried, or at least misapplied, it would be a 
mighty advantage accruing to the public from this enquiry, 
that all these would very much excel, and arrive at perfec- 
tion in their several kinds ; which, I think, is manifest from 
what I have already shown ; and shall enforce by this one 
plain instance, that even I myself, the author of these mo- 
mentous truths, am a person, whose imaginations are hard 
mouthed, and exceedingly disposed to run away with his 
reason, which I have observed from long experience, to be a 
very light rider, and easily shook off: upon which account my 
friends will never trust me alone, without a solemn promise, 
to vent my speculation in this, or the like manner, for the 
universal benefit of human kind ; which, perhaps, the gentle, 
courteous, and candid reader, brimful of that modern charity 
and tenderness usually annexed to his office, will be very 
hardly persuaded to believe. 



SECTION X 



A TALS OF A TUB. 



It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined age, the 
wonderful civilities that have passed of late years between the 
nation of authors, and that of readers. There can hardly pop 
out a play, a pamphlet, or a poem, without a preface full of 
acknowledgments to the world, for the general reception and 
applause they given it ; which the Lord knows where, or 
when, or how, or from whom it received.* In due deference 
to so laudable a custom, I do here return my humble thanks 
to his Majesty, and both Houses of Parliament ; to the Lords 
of the King's Most Honourable Privy Council ; to the Reve- 
rend the Judges ; to the Clergy, the Gentry, and Yeomanry 
of this land ; but, in a more especial manner, to my worthy 
brethren and friends at Will's coffee-house, and Gresham col- 
^^""wge, and Warwick-lane, and Moorfields, and Scotland-yard, 
and Westminster-hall, and Guildhall ; in short, to all inhabi- 
tants and retainers whatsoever, either in court, or church, or 
camp, or city, or country, for their generous and universal 
acceptance of this divine treatise. I accept their approbation 
and good opinion with extreme gratitude ; and, to the utmost 
my poor capacity, shall take hold of all opportunities to 
tetum the obligation. ^ 



teti 



4> This is literally true, u we may obserre in the pre&oes to moet plays, poemi, ' 
163 
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I am also bappy, that fate has flung me into so blessed an 
age for the mutual felicity of booksellers and authors, whom 
I may safely affirm to be at this day the only two satisfied 
parties in England. Ask an author how his last piece has 
succeeded : " Why, truly, he thanks his stars, the world has 
been favourable, and he has not the least reason to complain. 
And yet, by G — , he wrote it in a week, at fits and starts, 
when he could steal an hour from his urgent affairs ;" as it is 
a hundred to one, you may .see farther in the preface, to 
which he refers you ; and for the rest, to the bookseller. 
There you go as a customer, and make the same question : 
" He blesses his God, the thing takes wonderfully : he is just 
printing a second edition, and has but three left in his shop.'' 
You beat down the price : " Sir, we shall not differ;" and, in 
hopes of your custom another time, lets you have it as rea- 
sonable as you please ; " and, pray send as many of your 
acquaintances as you will, I shall upon your account furnish 
them all at the same rate." 

Now, is it not well enough considered, to. what accidents 
and occasions the world is indebted for the greatest part of 
those noble writings which hourly start up to entertain it. 
If it were not for a rainy day, a drunken vigil, a fit of the 
spleen, a course of physic, a sleepy Sunday, an ill run at dice, 
a long tailor's bill, a beggar's purse, a factious head, a hot 
sun, costive diet, want of books, and a just contempt of learn- 
ing ; but for these events, I say, and some others, too long to 
recite (especially a prudent neglect of taking brimstone in- 
wardly), I dOubt, the number of authors, and of writings, would 
dwindle away to a degree most woeful to behold. To confirm 
this opinion, hear the words of the famous Troglodyte philo- 
sopher. " It is certain (said he) some grains of folly are of 
course annexed, as part of the composition of human nature ; 
only the choice is left us, whether we please to wear them in- 
laid or embossed : and we need not go very far to seek hpw 
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tbat is usually detennined, when we remember, it is with hu- 
man faculties as with liquors, the lightest will be ever at the 
top." 

There is in this famous island of Britain, a certain paltry 
scribbler, very vjoluminous, whose character the reader cannot 
wholly be a stranger to. He deals in a pei-nicious ktnd of 
writings, called second parts, and usually passes under the 
name of the author of the first I easily foresee, that as soon 
as I lay down my pen, that this nimble operator will have 
stole it, and treat me as inhumanly as he has already done 
Dr. Bl — re, L — ge, and many others who shall here be name- 
less. I therefore fly for justice and relief, into the hands of 
that great rectifier of saddles,* and lover of mankind. Dr. 
B— tley, begging he will take this enormous grievance into 
his most modem consideration ; and if it should so happen, 
that the furniture of an ass, in the shape of a second part, 
must for my sins be clapped by a mistake upon my back ; 
that he will immediately please, in the presence of the world, 
to lighten me of the burden, and take it home to his own 
house, till the true beast think fit to call for it. 

In the meantime, I do here give this public notice, that my 
resolutions are, to circumscribe within this discourse, the 
whole stock of matter I have been so many years providing. 
Since my vein is once opened, I am content to exhaust it all 
at a running, for the peculiar advantage of my dear country, 
and for the universal benefit of mankind. Therefore, hospi- 
tably considering the number of my guests, they shall have 
my whole entertainment at a meal : and I scorn to set up the 
leavings in the cupboard. What the guests cannot eat may 
be given to the poor : and the dogs under the table may 
gnaw the bones.f This I understand for a more generous 

* AlladiBg to the trite phrase, place the saddle on the right horse, 
t By dogs ttie author means common iAjudlcious critics, and he^ezplains it him 
-Mlf iMfera, in ^Hm IHfrMslOB npos CMtlM. 
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proceeding, than to turn the companj^g stomach, by inriting 
them again to-morrow, to a scurvy meal of scraps. 

If the reader fairly considers the strength of what I have 
advanced in the foregoing section, I am convinced it will pro- 
duce a wonderful revolution in his notions and opinions ; and 
he will be abundantly better prepared to receive and to relish 
the concluding part of this miraculous treatise. Readers may 
be divided into three classes ; the superficial, the ignorant, 
and the learned ; and I have with much felicity fitted my 
pen to the genius and advantage of each. The superficial 
reader will be strangely provoked to laughter ; which clears 
the breast and the lungs, is sovereign against the spleen, and 
the most innocent of all diuretics. The ignorant reader (be- 
tween whom and the former the distinction is extremely nice), 
will find himself disposed to stare ; which is an admirable 
remedy for ill eyes, serves to raise and enliven the spirits, 
and wonderfully helps perspiration. But the reader, truly 
learned, chiefly for whose benefit I wake when others sleep, 
and sleep when others wake, will here find Bufficient matter 
to employ his speculations for the rest of his life. It were 
much to be wished, and I do here humbly propose for an ex- 
periment, that every prince in Christendom will take seven 
of the deepest scholars in his dominions, and shut them up 
dose for seven years, in seven chambers, with a command to 
write seven ample conunentaries on his comprehensive dit- 
course. I shall venture to affirm, that whatever difference 
may be found in their several conjectures, they will be all, 
without the least distortion, manifestly deducible from the 
text Meantime, it is my earnest request, that so useful an 
undertaking may be entered upon, if their Majesties please, 
with all convenient speed ; because I have a strong inclinar 
tion, before I leave the world, to taste a blessing which we 
mysterious writers can seldom reach, till we have got into 
our graves ; whether it is that &ma, being a fruit grafted on 
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the body, can hardly grow, and much less ripen, till the stock 
is in the earth ; or whether she be a bird of prey, and is 
lured among the rest, to pursue after the scent of a carcase ; 
or whether she considers her trumpet sounds best and farthest 
when she stands on a tomb, by the advantage of a rising 
ground, and the echo of a hollow vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republic of dark authors, after they 
once found out the excellent expedient of dying, have been 
peculiarly happy in the variety, as well as extent of their 
reputation. For, night being the universal mother of things, 
wise philosophers hold all writings to be fruitful in the pro- 
portions they are dark : and therefore, the true illuminated,* 
(that is to say, the darkest of aU,) have met with such num- 
berless commentators, whose scholastic widwifery hath 
delivered them of meanings, that the authors themselves 
perhaps never conceived, ftnd yet may very justly be allowed 
the lawful parents of them ; the words of such writers being 
like seed, which, however scattered at random, when they 
light upon a fruitful ground, will multiply far beyond either 
the hopes or imagination of the sower.f 

And therefore, in order to promote so useful a work, I will 
here take leave to glance a few innttendos, that may be of 
great assistance to those sublime spirits who shall be appointed 
to labour in an universal comment upon this wonderful dis- 
course. And, first, I have couched a very profound mystery 
in the number of Os multiplied by seven, and divided 
by nine.| Also, if a devout brother of the Bosy Cross will 

* A sect of the Roslcrncians. These were fanatic Alchemists, who, in search 
after the great secret, had invented a means altogether proportioned to their end : 
it was a kind of theological philosophy, made ap of almost eqoal mixtures of Pagan 
Platonism, Christian Quietism, and the Jewish Cabbala.— Wabbuktov on <Ae *'Bape 
qfthe Loek» 

t Nothing is more fireqaent than for commentatois to force Inteipretations which 
the author never meant. 

t This i> what the Cabbalist« among the Jews hare done with the Bible, and pr» 
tended to find wooderftil mjsteries by It. 
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pray ferventlj for sixty-three momiiigs, with a lively faith, and 
then transpose certain letters and syllables according to pres- 
cription, in the second and fifth sections ; they will certainly 
Teveal into a full receipt of the opus magnum. Lastly, who- 
ever will be at the pains to calculate the whole number of 
each letter in this treatise, and sum up the difference exactly 
between the several numbers, assigning the true natural cause 
for every such difference ; the discoveries in the product will 
plentifully reward his labour. But then he must beware of 
In/thus and sige* and be sure not to forget the qualities of 
acamoth ; a cujus lacrymU humeeta prodit aubstantta^ a risu 
lucida, a trisHtia tolida, et a timore mobilis ; wherein Eugenn 
iu8 PhUdUthes f hath committed an unpardonable mistake.^ 

* I was told by an eminent divine, whom I consulted on this point, that these two 
barbarous words, with that of acamoth and its qualities, as here set down, are quo- 
ted from Irens»us. This he discovered by searching that ancient writer for another 
quotation of our author, which he has placed in the title-page, and refers to the 
book and chapter. The curious were very inqnisitiye, whettier these barbarous 
words, BaHma, eaoaioea, Ao. are really in Irenaus ; and upon enquiry it was 
found they were a sort of cant or Jargon of certain heretics, and therefore very pro- 
perly prefixed to such a book as this of our author. 

[ t Vid. Andma fnagiea dbtcondiia.'] 

X To the above mentioned treatise, called Anthroposophia Theomagica, there is 
another annexed, called Anima Magiea AbtcondiUit written by the same author, 
Taughan, under the name otKug^Uut PhilaUUua : but in neither of these trea- 
tises is there any mention of aoamoiO^ or its quaUties : so that this is nothing but 
amusement, and a ridicule of dark unintelligible writers ; only the words a oi0ut 
laorymit, 4e. as we have said, were transcribed from Irenssus ; though I know 
not from what part. I believe one of the author's designs was, to set coriooi men 
hunting through indexes, and inquiring for books out of the common road. 
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Arbb 00 vide a compass as I hare wandered, I do now 
gladly overtake, and close in with my subject; and shall 
henceforth hold on with it an even pace to 4he end of my 
journey, except some beautiful prospect appears within sight 
of my way ; whereof though at present I have neither warn- 
ing nor expectation, yet, upon such an accident, come when it 
will, I shall beg my reader's favour and company, allowing me 
to conduct him through it along with myself. For in writing, 
it is as in travelling; if a man is in haste to be at home 
(which I acknowledge to be none of my case, having never so 
little business as when I am there), if his horse be tired with 
long riding and ill ways, or be naturally a jade, I advise him, 
clearly, to make the straightest and the commonest road, be it 
ever so dirty. But then, surely, we must own such a man to 
be a scurvy companion at beast ; he spatters himself and his 
fellow-travellers at every step ; all their thoughts, and wishes, 
and conversation turn entirely upon the subject of their jour- 
ney's end ; and at every splash, and plunge, and stumble, they 
heartily wish one another to the devil. 

On the other side, when a traveller and his horse are in 
heart and plight ; when his purse is full, and the day before 
him ; he takes the road only where it is clean or convenient ; 
entertains his company there as agreeably as he can ; but. 
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upon the first occasion, carries them along with him to every 
delightful scene in view, whether of art, of nature, or of both ; 
and if they chance to refuse out of stupidity or weariness, let 
them jog on by themselves, and be d — d. He'll overtake 
them at the next town ; at which arriving, he rides furiously 
through ; the men, women, and children run out to gaze ; a 
hundred noisy curs * run barking after him ; of which, if he 
honours the noblest with a lash of his whip, it is rather out of 
sport than revenge ; but should sOme sourer mongrel dare too 
near an approach, he receives a salute on the chaps, by an 
accidental stroke from the courser's heels (nor is any ground 
lost by the blow), which sends him yelling and limping 
home. 

I now proceed to sum up the singular adventures of my 
renowned Jack ; the state of whose dispositions and fortunes 
the careful reader does, no doubt, most exactly remember, as 
I last parted with them in the conclusion of a former section. 
Therefore his next care must be, from two of the foregoing, to 
extract a scheme of notions that may best fit his understand- 
ing for a true relish of what is to ensue. 

Ja& had not only calculated the first revolution of his brain 
80 prudently, as to give rise to that epidemic sect of ^^lists, 
but succeeding also into a new and strange variety of concep- 
tions, the ^itfulness of his imagination led him into certain 
notions, which, although in appearance very unaccountable, 
were not without their mysteries and their meanings, nor 
wanted followers to countenance and improve them. I shall 
therefore be extremely careful and exact in recounting such 
material passages of this nature, as I have been able to collect^ 
either from undoubted tradition, or indefatigable reading ; and 
shall describe them as graphically as it is possible, and as far 
as notions of that height and latitude can be brought within 
the compass of a pen. Nor do I at all question, but they will 

* Bgr tktM ar» meaat wkat the aatk«r Mllf tli« true crltiot. 
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furnish plenty of noble matter for such, whose converting ima- 
ginations dispose them to reduce all things into types ; who 
can make shadows, no thanks to the sun ; and then mould 
them into substances, no thanks to philosophy; whose peculiar 
talent lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the letter, and re- 
fining what is literal into figure and mystery. 

Jack had provided a fair copy of his father's will, engrossed 
in form upon a large skin of parchment ; and resolving to act 
the part of a most dutiful s<Jn, he became the fondest creature 
of it imaginable. For although, as I have often told the reader, 
it consisted wholly in certain plain easy directions about the 
management and wearing of their coats, with legacies and 
penalties in case of obedience or neglect; yet he began to 
entertain a fancy, that the matter was deeper and darker, and 
therefore must needs have a great deal more of mystery at the 
bottom. " Gentlemen (said he), I will prove this very ^kin of 
parchment to be meat, drink, and clothes ; to be the philoso- 
pher's stone, and the universal medicine." In consequence of 
which raptures, he resolved to make use of it in the most ne- 
cessaiy, as well as the most paltry occasions of life.* He had 
a way of working it into any shape he pleased ; so ftat it 
served him for a night-cap when he went to bed, and for an 
umbrella in rainy weather. He would lap a piece of it about 
a sore toe ; or when he had fits, burn two inches under his 
nose ; or if any thing lay heavy on his stomach, scrape ofi*, and 
swallow as much of the powder as would lie on a silver penny : 
they were all infallible remedies. With analogy to these re- 
finements, his common talk and conversation ran wholly on 
the phrase of his will :f and he circumscribed the utmost of 

* The author here lashes these pretenders to porltyi who place so much merit In 
using Scripture-phrases on all occasions. 

t The Protestant Dissenters use Scripture-phrases in their serious discourses and 
oomposures, more than the church of England men ; accordingly, Jack is introduced, 
making his common talk and conyersation to run wholly in the phrase of his Will.— > 
W. WoTTOir. 
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his eloquence within that compass, not daring to let slip a 
syllable without authority from thence* Once at a strange 
bouse he was suddenly taken short, upon an urgent juncture, 
whereon it may not be allowed too particularly to dilate ; and 
being not able to call to mind, with that suddenness the occa- 
sion required, an authentic phrase for demanding the way to 
the backside, he chose rather, as the more prudent course, to 
incur the penalty in such cases usually annexed. Neither was 
it possible for the imited rhetoric of mankind to prevail with 
him to make himself dean again ; because, having consulted 
the will upon this emergency, he met with a passage near the 
bottom (whether foisted in by the transcriber, is not known) 
which seemed to forbid it* 

He made it a part of his religion, never to say grace to his 
meat;f nor could all the world persuade him, as the common 
phrase is, to eat his victuals like a Christian.^ 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snap-dragon,§ and to 
the livid snuffs of a burning candle ; which he would catch 
and swallow with an agility wonderful to conceive ; and, by 
this procedure, maintained a perpetual flame in his belly; 
which, issuing in a glowing steam from both his eyes, as well 
as his nostrils, and his mouth, made his head appear, in a 
dark night, like the skull of an ass, wherein a roguish boy 

* I cannot guess the author's meaning here ; which I would be yery glad to know, 
because it seems to me to be of importance. Incurring the penalty in such cases, 
usually annexed, wants no explanation. He would not make himself clean, because, 
haying consulted the will i. «., the New Testament), he met with a passage near the 
bottom (i. «., in the eleyenth yerse of the last chapter of the Reyelations), " He which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still;" which seemed to forbid it: whether foisted in by the 
transcriber, is added, because this paragraph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS.* 
the oldest and most authentic copy of the New Testament. 

t The sloyenly way of receiyii\g the sacrament among the Fanatics. 

X This is a common phrase to express eating cleanlily, and is meant for an inyec- 
tiye against that indecent manner among some people in receiying the sacrament : 
to in the lines before, which is to be understood of the Dissenters reusing to kneel 
at the sacrament. 

i I cannot well find the author's meaning here, unless tt be the hot, untimely, 
blind leal of enthusiasta. 
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had conyejed a fiurthing candle, to the tenor of hia Majesty's 
li^ subjects. Therefore he made use of no other expedient 
to light himself home ; but was wont to saj, that a wise man 
was his own lanthom. 

He would shut his eyes as he walked along the streets : 
and if he happened to bounce his head against a post, or fall 
into the kennel (as he seldom missed either to do one or both), 
he would tell the gibing apprentices, who looked on, that ** he 
submitted with entire resignation, as to a trip, or a blow of 
fate, with whom he found, by long experience, how vain it 
was either to wrestle or to cuff; and whoever durst undertake 
to do either, would be sure to come off with a swinging &11, 
or a bloody nose. It was ordained (said he), some few days 
before the creation, that my nose and this irery post should 
brave a rencounter ; and therefore Providence thought fit to 
send us both into the world in the same age, and to make us 
countr3rmen, and fellow-citizens. Now, had my eyes been open, 
it is very likely, the business might have been a great deal 
worse ; for how many a confounded slip is daily got by man, 
with all his foresight, about him ? Besides, the eyes of the 
understanding see best, when those of the senses are out of 
the way ; and therefore blind men are observed to tread their 
steps with much more caution, and conduct, and judgment, 
than those who rely with too much confidence upon the virtue 
of the visual nerve, which every little accident shakes out of 
order, and a drop or a film can wholly disconcert ; like a 
lanthom among a pack of roaring bullies, when they scour 
the streets ; exposing its owner and itself to outward kicks 
and buffets, which both might have escaped, if the vanity of 
appearing would have suffered them to walk in the dark. 
But farther, if we examine the conduct of these boasted lights, 
it will prove yet a great deal worse than their fortune. It is 
true, I have broke my nose against this post, because Provi- 
dence either forgot, or did not think it convenient to twitch 
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me by the elbow, and give me notice to avoid it. But let not 
this encourage either the present age or posterity, to trust 
thieir noses into the keeping of their eyes ; which may prove 
the fairest way of losing them for good and all. For, O ye 
eyes! ye blind guides! miserable guardians, are ye of our 
frail noses ; ye, I say, who fasten upon the first precipice in 
view, and then tow our wretched bodies after you, to the very 
brink of destruction. But, alas ! that brink is rotten, our feet 
slip, and we tumble down prone into a gulph, without one 
hospitable shrub in the way to break the fall ; a fall to which 
not any nose of mortal make is equal, except that of the giant 
Laurcalco,*" who was lord of the silver bridge. Most properly, 
therefore, O eyes, and with great justice, may you be compared 
to those foolish lights^ which conduct men through dirt and 
darkness, till they fall into a deep pit, or a noisome bog.'' 

This I have produced, as a scantling of Jack's great elo- 
quence, and the force of his reasoning upon such abstruse mat- 
ters. 

He was, besides, a person of great design and improvement 
in affairs of devotion, having introduced a new deity, who 
hath since met with a vast number of worshippers ; by some 
called Babel, by 6thers, Chaos, who had an ancient temple of 
Gothic structure upon Salisbury plain, famous for its shrine, 
and celebration by pilgrims. 

When he had some rouguish trick to play, he would down 
with his knees, up with his eyes, and fall to prayers, though 
in the midst of the kennel.f Then it was that those who un- 
derstood his pranks, would be sure to get far enough out of 
his way , and whenever curiosity attracted strangers to laugh, 
or to listen, he would of a sudden, with one hand out with his 
gear, and piss full in their eyes, and with the other bespatter 
them all with mud. 

* Fid« Don Quixote. 

t The ylUainlee and craeltiee committed byenthnslMU and fknatlo* among as 
were all performed under the dligaiae of religion and long prayere. 
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In winter he went always loose and unbuttoned, and 
clad as thin as possible, to let in the ambient heat ; and in 
summer, lapped himself close and thick to keep it out* 

In all revolutions of government, he would make his court 
for the office of Hangman-General ;f and in the exercise of 
that dignity, wherein he was very dexterous, would make use 
of no other vizard, than a long prayer.^ 

He had a tongue so musculous and subtil, that he could 
twist it up into his nose, and deliver a strange kind of speech 
from thence. He was also the first in these kingdoms, who 
began to improve the Spanish accomplishment of braying ; 
and having large ears, perpetually exposed and erected, he 
carried his art to such a perfection, that it was a point of great 
difficulty to distiiiguish, either by the view or the sound, be- 
tween the original and the copy. 

He was troubled with a disease, reverse to that called the 
stinging of the tarantula ; and would run dog-mad at the 
noise of music, especially a pair of bag-pipes.§ But he would 
cure himself again, by taking two or three turns in Westmin- 
ster-hall, or Billingsgate, or in a boarding school, or the 
Boyal Exchange, or a state coffee-house. 

He was a person that feared no colours, || but mortally hat- 
ed all ; and upon that account, bore a cruel aversion to paint- 
ers ; insomuch, that in his paroxysms, as he walked the streets, 
he would have his pockets loaded with stones, to pelt at the 
signs. 

Having, from his manner of living, frequent occasions to 



* They affect dUferencea in habit and behayionr. 

t They are serere persecutors, and all in a form of cant and derotion. 

f Cromwell and his confederates went, as they called it, to seek Gi>d, when they 
resolved to morder the King. 

% This is to expose our Dissenters* aversion to instrumental music in churchesd— 
W. Wotton. 

I They quarrel at the most innocent decency and ornament, anddefiMseths stafr- 
nttTand paintings on all the charches in Bngland. 
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wash himself lie would often leap over bead and ears into the 
water, though it were in the midst of the winter ; but was al- 
ways observed to come out again much dirter, if possible, than 
he went in. 

He was the first that ever found out the secret of contriv- 
ing a soporiferous medicine, to be conveyed in at the ears. 
It was a compound of sulphur and balm of Gilead, with a lit- 
tle pilgrim's salve.* 

He wore a large plaster of artificial caustics on his stomach, 
with the fervour of which he could set himself a groaning, 
like the famous board upon application of a red-hot iron. 

He would stand in the turning of a street ; and calling to 
those who passed by, would cry to one, " Worthy sir, do me 
the honour of a good slap in the chaps ;" to another, " Honest 
friend, pray favour me with a handsome kick on the arse." 
" Madam, shall I entreat a small box on the ear from your lady- 
ship's fair hands ?" " Noble captain, lend a reasonable thwack 
for the love of God, with that cane of yours over these poor 
shoulders." f And when he had, by such earnest solicitations, 
made a shift to procure a basting sufficient to swell up his 
fancy and his sides, he would return home extremely comfor- 
ted, and full of terrible accounts of what he had undergone 
for the public g6od. " Observe this stroke (said he shewing 
his bare shoulders); a plaguy janissary gave it mo this very 
morning at seven o'clock, as, with much ado, I was driving 
off the Great Turk. Neighbours, mind this broken head de- 
serves a plaster. Had poor Jack been tender of his noddle, 
you would have seen the Pope and the French king long be- 
fore this time of day, among your wives and your warehouses. 
Dear Christians, the Great Mogul was come as far as White- 

* Fanatic Preaching, composed either of hell and damnationor a ftilsome descrip- 
tion of the joys of heayen, both In such a dirty, naaseouB style, as to be well resem- 
bled to pilgrim's salve. 

t The Fanatics have alwajrs had a way of affecting to mn into persecution and 
«ount vast merit upon every little hardship they suffer. 
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chapel ; and yon may thank these poor sides, that he hath not 
(God bless us) already swallowed up man, woman, and 
child.'' 

It was highly worth observing, the singular effects of that 
aversion or antipathy, which Jack and his brother Peter 
seemed, even to an affectation, to bear towards each other.* 
Peter had lately done some rogueries, that forced him to 
abscond ; and he seldonrventured to stir out before night, for 
fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the two most distant 
parts of the town, from each other; and whenever their 
occasions or humours called them abroad, they would make 
choice of the oddest unlikely times, and most uncouth roads 
they could invent, that they might be sure to avoid one 
another. Yet, after all this, it was their perpetual fortune to 
meet The reason of which is easy enough to apprehend: 
for the phrenzy and the spleen of both having the same founda- 
tion, we may look upon them as two pair of compasses, 
equally extended, and the fixed foot of each remaining in the 
same centre; which, though moving contrary ways at first, 
will be sure to encounter somewhere or other in the circum- 
ference. Besides, it was among the great misfortunes of 
Jack, to bear a huge personal resemblaoce with his brother 
Peter. Their humour and dispositions we^ not only the 
same, but there was a close analogy in their shape, their size, 
and their mien; insomuch, as nothing was more frequent, 
than for a bailiff to seize Jack by the shoulders, and cry, 
''Mr. Peter, you are the king's prisoner;" or at other times, 
for one of Peter's nearest friends, to accost Jack with open 

* The Papists and Fanatics, though they appear the most arerse to each other, yet 
bear a near resemblance in many things, as has been obserred by learned men.- W. 

WOTTOV. 

The agreement of onr Dissenters and the Papists, in that which Bishop StOllngfleel 
calledthe fanaticism of the church of Rome, is ludicrously described for sereral pages 
together, by Jack's likeness to Peter, and tbeir being often mistaken for each other, 
and their frequent meeting when they least intended 1%.—Jb. 
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arms, "Dear Peter, I am glad to see thee: pray, send me 
one of your best medicines for the worms." This, we may 
suppose, was a mortifying return of those pains and proceed- 
ings, Jack had laboured in so long ; and finding how directly 
opposite all his endeavours had answered to the sole end and 
intention which he had proposed to himself, how could it 
avoid having terrible effects upon a head and heart so fur- 
nished as his? However, the poor remainders of his coat 
bore all the punishment The orient sun never entered upon 
his diurnal progress, without missing a piece of it. He hired 
a tailor to stitch up the collar so close, that it was ready to 
choak him ; and squeezed out his eyes at such a rate, as one 
could see nothing but the white. What little was left of the 
main substance of the coat^ he rubbed every day, for two hours, 
against a rough-cast wall, in order to grind away the rem- 
nants of lace and embroidery ; but, at the same time, went 
on with so much violence, that he proceeded a Heathen 
philosopher. Yet, after all he could do of this kind, the suc- 
cess continued still to disappoint his expectation. For as it 
ia the nature of rags, to bear a kind of mock resemblance to 
finery ; there being a sort of fluttering appearance in both, 
which is not to be distinguished at a distance, in the dark, or 
by ^ort-sighted eyes : so, in those junctures, it fared with 
Jack and his tatters, that they offered to the first view a 
ridiculous flaunting ; which, assisting the resemblance in per- 
son and air, thwarted all his projects of separation, and left so 
near a similitude between them, as frequently deceived the 
very disciples and followers of both. * * • * 

Us Ht * * fr «r «r 

******** Demntmynr 
**** * * * * nulla, 

***3|c fr * Hfi * 

********** 

The old Sclavonian proverb said well, that "it is with 
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meiif as with asses; whoever would keep them fast, must 
find a very good hold at their ears.'* Tet I think we may 
affirm, that it hath heen verified by repeated experience, 
that, 

URigiet Umen base floderatu lincnU Proteos. 

It is good, therefore, to read the maxims of our ancestors, 
with great allowances to times and persons. For, if we look 
into primitive records, we shall find, that no revolutions have 
been so great, or so frequent, as those of human ears. In 
former days, there was a curious invention to catch and keep 
them ; which, I think, we may justly reckon among the artes 
perditce. And how can it be otherwise, when, in these latter 
centuries, the very species is not only diminished to a very 
lamentable degree, but the poor remainder is also degenera- 
ted so far, as to mock our skilfullest tenure ? For if the slit- 
ting only of one ear in a stag hath been found sufficient to 
propagate the defect through a whole forest, why should we 
wonder at the greatest consequences, from so many loppings 
and mutilations, to which the ears of our fathers and our own 
have been of late so much exposed 9 It is true, indeed, that 
while this island of ours was under the dominion of grace, 
many endeavours were made to improve the growth of ears 
once more among us. The proportion of largeness was not 
only looked upon as an ornament of the outward man, but as 
a type of grace in the inward. Besides, it is held by natural- 
ists, that if there be a protuberancy of parts in the superior 
region of the body, as in the ears and nose, there must be a 
parity also in the inferior. And therefore, in that truly 
pious age, the males in every assembly, according as they 
were gifted, appeared very forward in exposing their ears to 
view, and the regions about them ;- because Hippocrates tells 
us, that " when the vein behind the ear happens to be cut, a 
man becomes an eunuch."*^ And the females were nothing 

[«Lib. de Are, Locis, et Aqnla.] 
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backwarder in beholding and edifying by them: whereof 
those who had already used the means, looked about them 
with great concern, in hopes of* conceiving a suitable off- . 
spring by such a prospect Others, who stood candidates for 
benevolence, found there a plentiful choice ; and were sure to 
^x upon such as discovered the largest ears, that the breed 
might not dwindle between them. Lastly, the devouter sis- 
ters, who looked upon all extraordinary dilatations of that 
member as protrusions -of zeal, or spiritual excrescences, were 
sure to honour every head they sat upon, as if they had been 
cloven tongues; but especially that of the preacher, whose 
ears were usually of the prime magnitude ; which, upon that 
account, he was very frequent and exact in exposing with all 
advantages to the people ; in his rhetorical paroxysms, turn- 
ing sometimes to hold foiih the one, and sometimes to hold 
forth the other. From which custom, the whole opinion of 
preaching is to this very day, among their professors, styled 
by the phrase of holding forth. 

Such was the progress of the saints for advancing the size 
of that member ; and it is diought the success would have 
been every way answerable, i^ in process of time, a cruel king 
had not furose, who raised a bloody persecution against all 
ears above a certain standard.'*' Upon which, some were glad 
to hide thfiiT flourishing sprouts in a black border ; others 
crept wholly under a perivng ; some were slit, others cropped, 
and a great number sliced off to the stumps. But of thia 
more hereafter in my General History of Ears ; which I de- 
sign very speedily to bestow upon the public. 

From this brief survey of the falling state of ears in the 
^ast age, and the small care had to advance their ancient 
growth in the present, it is manifest, how little reason we can 
have to rely upon a hold so short, so weak, and so slippery : 

* Thia was Oharlei n., who, at his restoration, tamed out all the dissenting tetdh- 
•n that would not conform. 
II.— 8 
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and that whoever desires to catch mankind fkst, must have 
recourse to some other methods. Now, he that will examine 
human nature with circumspection enough, may discover 
several handles ; whereof the six * senses afford one apiece, he- 
aide a great number that are screwed to the passions, and 
some few riveted to the intellect. Among these last, curios- 
ity is one, and, of all others, affords the firmest grasp ; curios- 
ity, that spur in the side, that bridle in the mouth, that ring 
in the nose of a lazy, an impatient, and a grunting reader. 
By this handle it is, that an author should seize upon his 
readers, which as soon as he hath once compassed, all resist- 
ance and struggling are in vain ; and they become his prison- 
ers as close as he pleases, till weariness or dullness force him 
to let go his grip. 

And therefore I, the author of this miraculous treatise, 
having hitherto, beyond expectation, maintained, by the afore- 
said handle, a firm hold upon my gentle readers ; it is with 
great reluctance that I am at length compelled to remit my 
grasp ; leaving them in the perusal of what remains to that 
natural oscitancy inherent in the tribe. I can only assure 
thee, courteous reader, for both our comforts, that my concern 
is altogether equal to thine, for my unhappiness in losing, or 
mislaying among my papers, the remaining part of these me- 
moirs ; which consisted of accidents, turns, and adventures, 
both new, agreeable, and surprising ; and therefore calculated, 
in all due points, to the delicate taste of this our noble age. 
But, alas ! with my utmost endeavours I have been able only 
to retain a few of the heads. Under which there was a full 
account how Peter got a protection out of the king's-bench ; 
and of a reconcilement between Jack and him, upon a design 
they had in a certain rainy night, to trepan brother Martin 
into a spunging-house, and there strip him to the skin ;f how 

r* Including Scaligers.] 

t In the reign of James IT., the Presbyterians, by the King's Inritatlon, joined 
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Martin, with much ado, showed them both a fair pair of heels; 
how a new warrant came out against Peter ; upon which, how 
Jack left him in the lurch, stole his ^protection, and made use 
of it himself. How Jack's tatters came into fashion in court 
and city ; how he got upon a great horse,* and ate custard.f 
But the particulars of all these, with several others, which 
hare now slid out of my memory, are lost beyond all hopes 
of recovery. For which misfortune, leaving my readers 
to condole with each other, as far as they shall find it to agree 
with their several constitutions; but conjuring them by all 
the friendship that hath passed between us, from the title-page 
to this, not to proceed so far as to injure their healths, for an 
accident past remedy ; I now go on to the ceremonial part of 
an accomplished writer ; and therefore, by a courtly modem, 
least of all others to be omitted. 

with the Papists against the church of Vngland, and addressed hhn for the repeal of 
the penal laws and test. The King, by his dispensing power, gare liberty of con- 
science, which both Papists and Presbyterians made use of. But upon the Berola- 
tion, the Papists being down of course, the Presbyterians fireely continued their as- 
semblies, by ylrtue of King James's Indulgence, before they had a toleration by law. 
This, I beliere, the author means, I7 Jack's stealing Peter's protection, and mak- 
ing use of it himself. 

* Sir Humpliry Edwyn, a Presbyterian, was some years ago Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and had the insolence to go in his formalities to a conrenticle, with the ensigns 
of his office. 

t Custard is a famous dish at a Lord Mayor's feast. 



THE CONCLUSION. 

Going too long is a cause of abortion, as effectual, though 
not so frequent, as going too short ; and holds true especially 
in the labours of the brain. Well fare the heart of that 
noble Jesuit * who first adventured to confess in print^ that 
books must be suited to their several seasons, like dress, and 
diet, and diversions : and better fare our noble nation, for re- 
fining upon this among other French modes. I am living 
fast to see the time, when a book that misses its tide, shall be 
neglected, as the moon by day, or like mackerel a week after 
the season. No man hath more nicely observed our climate, 
than the bookseller who bought the copy of this work. He 
knows to a tittle what subjects will best go off in a dry year, 
and which it is proper to expose foremost when the weather- 
glass is fallen to much rain. When he had seen this treatise, 
and consulted his almanac upon it, he gave me to understand, 
that he had manifestly cori^idered the two principal things, 
which were, the bulk and the subject ; and found it would 
never take, but after a long vacation ; and then only, in case 
it should happen to be a hard year for turnips. Upon which 
I desired to know, considering my urgent necessities, what he 
thought might be acceptable this month. He looked west- 
ward, and said, " I doubt we shall have a fit of bad weather ; 
however, if you could prepare some pretty little banter, but 
not in verse, or a small treatise upon the — y it would run like 

[•Pftred'OrWans.] 
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vild-fire. But if it hold up, I have already liired an author 
to write something against Dr. B — ^tl — j, which I am sure will 
turn to account.* 

At length we agreed upon this expedient^ that when a cus- 
tomer comes for one of these, and desires in confidence to 
know the author, he will tell him very privately, as a friend, 
naming whichever of the wits shall happen to be that week in 
the vogue ; and if Durfey's last play should be in course, I 
had as lieve he may be the person as Congreve. This I men- 
tion, because I am wonderfully well acquainted with the pres- 
ent relish of our courteous readers ; and have often observed, 
with singular pleasure, that a fly, driven from a honey-pot, 
will immediately, with very good appetite, alight, and finish 
his meal on an excrement. 

I have one word to say upon the subject of profound wri- 
ters, who are grown very numerous of late ; and I know very 
well, the judicious world is resolved to list me in that num- 
ber. I conceive, therefore, as to the business of being pro- 
found, that it is with writers, as with wells ; a person with 
good eyes may see to the bottom of the deepest^ provided 
any water be there ; and that often, when there is nothing in 
the world at the bottom, besides dryness and dirt, though it 
be but a yard and a half under ground, it shall pass, however, 
for wondrous deep, upon no other reason than because it is 
wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment, very frequent among mo- 
dem authors: which is, to write upon nothing: when the 
subject is utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move on ; by 
some called, the ghost of wit, delighting to walk after the 
death of its body. And to say the truth, there seems to be 
no part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of discerning 

* When Dr. Prldeauz brought the copy of his connexion of the Old and New Test- 
ament to the bookseller, he told him it was a dry subject, and the prinUng could not 
safely be ventnredi unless he could enliven it with a little humour. 
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when to have done. By the time that an author has wrote 
out a book, he and his readers are become old acquaintance, 
and grow verj loath to part; so that I have sometimes 
known it to be in writing, as in yisiting, where the ceremony 
of taking leave has employed more time than the whole con- 
versation before. The conclusion of a treatise, resembles the 
conclusion of human life, which hath sometimes been com- 
pared to the end of a feast ; where few are satisfied to depart, 
ut pUnus ffiUB conviva : for men will sit down after the fullest 
meal, though it be only Yo doze, or to sleep out the rest of the 
day. But, in this latter, I differ extremely from other writers ; 
and shall be too proud, if by all my labours I can have any 
ways contributed to the repose of mankind, in times so tur- 
bulent and unquiet as these.^ Neither do I think such an 
^uployment so very alien from the office of a wit, as some 
would su];^>08e. For among a very polite nation in Greece,f 
there were the same temples built and consecrated to Sle^p 
and the Muses, between which two deities they believed the 
strictest fiiendship was established. 

I have one concluding favour to request of my reader, that 
he will not expect to be equally diverted and informed by 
every line or every page of this discourse ; but give some 
allowance to the author's spleen, and short fits or intervals 
of dulness, as well as his own ; and lay it seriously to his con- 
science, whether, if he were walking the streets in dirty wea- 
ther or a rainy day, he would allow it fair dealing in folks 
at their ease, from a window to cridc his gait, and ridicule 
his dress at such a juncture. 

In my disposure of employments of the brain, I have 
thought fit to make invention the master, and to give method 
and reason the office of its lacqueys. The cause of this distribu- 



* This wM wrote before the peace of Ryswick. 
[t SreMnii, Pausan. lib. 2.] 
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tion was, from observing it my peculiar case, to be often un- 
der a temptation of being witty, upon occasion where I could 
be neither wise nor sound, nor anything to the matter in 
hand. And I am too much a servant of the modem way, to 
neglect any such opportunities, whatever pains or improprie- 
ties I may be at, to introduce them. For I have observed, 
that from a laborious collection of seven hundred and thirty- 
eight flowers and shining hints of the best modem authors, 
digested with great reading into my book of common places, 
I have not been able, after five years, to draw, hook, or force 
into common conversation, any more than a dozen. Of which 
dozen, the one moiety failed of success, by being dropped 
among unsuitable company ; and the other cost me so many 
strains, and traps, and ambages to introduce, that I at length 
resolved to give it over. Now, this disappointment (to dis- 
cover a secret), I must own gave me the first hint of setting 
up for an author ; and I have since found among some par- 
ticular friends, that is become a very general complaint, and 
has produced the same effects upon many others. For I have 
remarked many a towardly word to be wholly neglected or 
despised in discourse, which hath passed very smoothly, with 
some consideration and esteem, after its preferment and sanc- 
tion in print. But now, since, by the liberty and encourage- 
ment of the press, I am grown absolute master of the occasions 
and opportunities to expose the talents I have acquired, I al- 
ready discover, that the issues of my observanda begin to grow 
too large for the receipts. Therefore I shall here pause awhile, 
till I find, by feeling the world's pulse, and my own, that it 
will be of absolute necessity for us both to resume my pen. 
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The following discourse, as it is unquestionably of the same 
author, so it seems to have been written about the same time 
with the former; I mean the year 1697, when the famous 
dispute was on foot, about ancient and modem learning. 
The controversy took its rise from an essay of Sir William 
Temple upon that subject; which was answered by W. 
Wotton, BJ)., with an Appendix by Dr. Bentley, endeavour- 
ing to destroy the credit of .^op and Phalaris, for authors, 
whom Sir William Temple had, in the essay before mentioned, 
highly commended. In that Appendix, the Doctor falls hard 
upon a new edition of Phalaris, put out by the Honourable 
Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery ; to which Mr. Boyle 
replied at large with great learning and wit ; and the Doctor 
voluminously rejoined. In this dispute, the town highly re- 
sented to see a person of Sir William Temple's character and 
merits roughly used by the two reverend gentlemen aforesaid, 

1T9 
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and without any nuuDer of provocatioiL At length, there 
appearing no end of the quarrel, our author tails ua, that the 
Books in St James's libraiy, looking upon themselves as 
parties principally concerned, took up the controvert, and 
came to a dedsive battle ; but the manuscript, by the injury 
o( fortune, or of weather, being in several places imperfect, 
we cannot learn to which side the victory feU. 

I must warn the reader to beware of applying to persons 
what is here meant only of books in the most literal sense. 
So, when Yirgil is mentioned, we are not to understand the 
person of a famous poet called by that name ; but only cer- 
tain sheets of paper, bound up in leather, containing in print 
the works of the said poet ; and so of the rest. 



THM 



PEEFAOE OF THE AUTHOR 



Satirb is a sort of glass, wherein beholders dc generally 
discover everybody's face but their own ; which it the chief 
reason for that kind reception it meets in the world, and that 
so very few are offended with it. But if it should happen 
otherwise, the danger is not great ; and I have learned with 
long experience, never to apprehend mischief from those 
whose understandings I have been able to provoke. For anger 
and fury, though they add strength to the sinews of the body, 
yet are found to relax those of the mind, and to render all 
its efforts feeUe and imjpotent 

There is a brain that will endure but one scumming ; let 
the owner gather it with discretion, and manage his little 
stock with husbandry. But of all things let him beware of 
bringing it iunder the lash of his betters ; because that will 
make it i^U .bubble up into impertinence, and he will find no 

181 
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new supply : "Wit without knowledge being a sort of cream, 
which gathers in a night to the top, and by a skUlfiil hand' 
maybe soonwhipt into froth ; but once scummed away, what 
appears underneath will be fit for nothing but to be thrown 
to the hogs. 



THE 



BATTLE OF THE BOOKS, 

BTO., BTO., ETC. 



Wboeyer examines with due circumspection into the 
annual records of Time, will find it remarked, that War 
is the child of Pride, and Pride the daughter of Riches.* 
The former of which assertions may be soon granted ; but 
one cannot so easily subscribe to the latter. For pride is 
neariy related to beggary and want, either by father or 
mother, and sometimes by both ; and to speak naturally, it 
very seldom happens among men to fall out,' when all have 
enough; invasions usually travelling from north to south, 
that is to say, from poverty upon plenty. The most ancient 
and natural grounds of quarrels are lust and avarice; 
which, though they may allow to be brethren or collateral 
branches of pride, are certainly the issues of want For to 
speak in the phrase of writers upon the politics, we may 
observe in the republic of Dogs (which in its original seems 
to be an institution of many), that the whole state is ever in 

[* Hiches produceth pricto; prido Is war*s ground, *o. Vide Bpbem. de Mary 
Olark, opt. edit.] 
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the piofoundest peace, after a full meal ; and that civil broik 
arise among them, when it happens for one great bone to be 
seized on by some leading dog, who either divides it among 
the fevr, and then it &lls to an oligarchy; or keeps it to 
himself, and then it runs up to a tyranny. The same reason- 
ing also holds place among them, in those dissensions we 
behold upon a turgescency in any of their females. For the ' 
right of possession lying in common (it being impossible to 
establish a property in so delicate a case, jealousies and sus- 
picions do so abpund, that the whole commonwealth of that 
street is reduced to a manifest state of war, of every citizen 
against every citizen ; till some one of more courage, con- 
duct, or fortune than the rest, seizes and enjoys the prize ; 
upon which naturally arises plenty of heart-burning, and 
envy, and snarling against the happy dog. Again, if we look 
upon any of these republics engaged in a foreign war, either 
of invasion or defence, we shall find the same reasoning will 
serve, as to the grounds and occasions of each ; and that 
poverty, or want, in some degree or other (whether real or 
in opinion, which makes no alteration in the case,) has a 
great share, as well as pride, on the part of the aggressor. 

Now, whoever will please to take this scheme, and either 
reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state, or commonwealth 
of learning, will soon discover the first ground of disagree- 
ment between the two great parties at this time in arms ; 
and may form just conclusions upon the merits of either cause. 
But the issue or events of this war are not easy to conjecture 
at ; for the present quarrel is so inflamed by the warm heads 
of either faction, and the pretensions somewhere or other so 
exorbitant, as not to admit the least overtures of accommo- 
dation. This quarrel first began (as I have heard it affirmed 
by an old dweller in the neighbourhood), about a small plot 
of ground, lying and being upon one of the two tops of the 
hill Parnassus ; the highest and largest of which had, it seems. 
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been, time out of mind, in quiet possession of certain tenants 
called the Ancients ; and the other was held by the Modems. 
But these, disliking their present station, sent certain ambas- 
sadors to the Ancients, complaining of a great nuisance, how 
the height of that part of Parnassus, quite spoiled the pros- 
pect of theirs, especially towards the east ; and therefore, to 
avoid a war, offered them the choice of this altematiye, 
either, that the Ancients would please to remove themselves 
and their effects down to the lower summit which the 
Modems would graciously surrender to them, and advance in 
their place ; or else, that the said Ancients will give leave to 
the Modems to come with shovels and mattocks, and level 
the said hill as low as they shall think it convenient To 
which the Ancients made answer, how little they expected 
such a message as this, from a colony whom they had 
admitted, out of their own free grace, to so near a neighbour- 
hood : That as to their own seat, they were Aborigines of it ; 
and therefore to talk with them of a removal or surrender, 
was a language they did not understand : That if the height 
of the hill on their side shortened the prospect of the 
Modems, it was a disadvantage they could not help ; but 
desired them to consider, whether that injury, if it be any, 
were not largely recompensed by the shade and shelter it 
afforded them : That as to the levelling or digging down, it 
was either folly or ignorance to propose it, if they did, or did 
not know, how that side of the hill was an entire rock, which 
would break their tools and hearts without any damage to 
iteelf : That they would therefore advise the Modems, rather 
to raise their own side of the hill, than dream of pulling 
down that of the Ancients; to the former of which they 
would not only give license, but also largely contribute. All 
this was rejected by the Modems, with much indignation ; 
who still insisted upon one of the two expedients. And so 
this difference broke out into a long and obstinate war; 
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maintained on the one -p&rty by resolution, and by the courage 
of certain leaders and allies ; but on the other, by the great- 
ness of their number, upon all defeats affording continual 
recruits. In this quarrel, whole rivulets of ink having been 
exhausted, and the virulence of both parties enormously 
augmented. NoW, it must here be understood, that ink is 
the great missile weapon in all battles of the learned, which, 
conveyed through a sort of engine called a quill, infinite 
numbers of these are darted at the enemy, by the valiant on 
each side, with equal skiU and violence, as if it were an 
engagement of porcupines. This malignant liquor was com- 
pounded by the engineer who invented it, of two ingredients, 
which are gall and copperas ; by its bitterness and venom, to 
suit in some degree, as well as to foment the genius of the 
combatants. And as the Grecians, after an engagement, 
when they could not agree about the victory, were wont to 
set up trophies on both sides ; the beaten party being con- 
tent to be at the same expense, to keep itself in connte^ 
nance (a laudable and ancient custom, happily revived of 
late in the art of war); so the learned, after a sharp and 
bloody dispute, do on both sides hang out their trophies 
too, whichever comes by the worst. Those trophies have 
largely inscribed on them the merits of the cause; a full 
impartial account of such a battle, and how the victory fell 
clearly to the party that set them up. They are known to 
the world under several names ; as. Disputes, Arguments, Re- 
joinders, Brief Considerations, Answers, Replies, Remarks, 
Reflections, Objections, Ooniutations. For a very few days 
they are fixed up in all public places, either by themselves 
or their representatives,* for passengers to gaze at: from 
whence the chiefest and largest are removed to certain 
magazines they call libraries, there to remain in a quarter pur^ 
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poselj asBigned them, and from thenceforth begin to be 
called books of controversy. 

In these books is wonderfully instiOed and preserved, the 
spirit of each warrior, while he is alive : and after his death, 
his soul transmigrates there, to inform them. This, at least, 
is the more common opinion. But I believe, it is with libra- 
ries as with other cemeteries, where some philosophers affirm, 
that a certain spirit, which they call brutum Aomfnw,vhoverB 
over the monument, till the body is corrupted, and turns to 
dust or to worms, but then vanishes or dissolve : so we may 
eay, a restless spirit haunts over every book, till dust or worms 
have seized upon it ; which to some may happen in a few days, 
but to others later. And therefore, books of controversy, be- 
ing of all others haunted by the most disorderly spirits, have 
always been confined in a separate lodge from the rest ; and 
for fear of mutual violence against each other, it was thought 
prudent by our ancestors, to bind them to the peace with 
strong irons chains, of which invention the original occasion 
was this. When the works of Scotus first came out, they 
were carried to a certain great library, and had lodgings ap- 
pointed them ; but this author was no sooner settled, than he 
went to visit his master Aristotle, and there both concerted 
together, to seize Plato by main force, and turn him out from 
his ancient station among the divines, where he had peacea- 
bly dwelt near eight hundred years. The attempt succeeded, 
and the two usurpers, have reigned ever since in his stead. 
But to maintain quiet for the future, it was decreed, that all 
polemics of the larger size should be held fast with a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might cer- 
tainly have been preserved, if a new species of controversial 
books had not arose of late years, instinct with a most malig- 
nant spirit, from the war above-mentioned, between the learn- 
ed, about the higher summit of Parnassus. 

When these books were first admitted into the public libra- 
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ries, I remember to have said upon occasioii, to several persons 
concerned, how I was sure thej would create broils wherever 
they came, unless a world of care were taken ; and therefore 
I advised, that the champions of each side should be coupled 
together, or otherwise mixed, that, like the blending of con- 
trary poisons, their malignity might be employed among 
themselves. And it seems I was neither an ill prophet, nor an 
ill counsellor ; for it was nothing else but the neglect of this 
caution which gave occasion to the terrible fight that happen- 
ed on Friday last, between the Ancient and Modem books in 
the King's library. Now, because the talk of this battle is so 
fresh in everybody's mouth, and the expectation of the town so 
great, to be informed in the particulars; I being possessed of 
all qualifications requisite in an historian, and retained by 
neither party, have resolved to comply with the urgent impor- 
tunity of my friends, by writing down a full impartial account 
thereo£ 

The guardian of the regal library, a person of great valour, 
but chiefly renowned for his humanity,* had been a fierce 
champion for the Modems ; and in an engagement upon Par- 
nassus, had vowed, with his own hands to knock down two of 
the Ancient chiefe, who guarded a small pass on the superior 
rock : but endeavouring to climb up, was cruelly obstructed 
by his own unhappy weight and tendency towards his cen- 
tre : a quality to which those of the Modem party are extre- 
mely subject ; for being light-headed, they have in specula-" 
tion a wonderful agility, and conceive nothing too high for 
them to mount ; but in reducing to practice, discover a mighty 
pressure about their posteriors and their heels. Having thus 
failed in his design, the disappointed champion bore a cruel 
rancor to the Ancients ; which he resolved to gratify, by shew- 

* The Honourable Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his edition of Phalaris, says, h» 
was reflued a manuscript by the library-keeper, pro aoUta hvmanttaU nta. Doc- 
tor Bentley wai then library-keeper, the two andentg were Phalaris and Jfisop. 
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ing all marks of his favour to the books of their adversaries, 
and lodging them in the fairest apartments ; when at the 
same time, whatever book had the boldness to own itself for 
an advocate of the Ancients, was buried alive in some obscure 
comer, and threatened, upon the least displeasure, to be turn- 
ed out of doors. Besides, it so happened, that about this 
time there was a strange confusion of place among all the 
books in the library ; for which several reasons were assigned. 
Some inputed it to a great heap of learned dust, which a 
preverse wind blew off from a shelf of Modems into the 
keeper's eyes. Others affirmed he had a humour to pick the 
worms out of the schoolmen, and swallow them fresh and fas- 
ting : whereof some fell upon his spleen, and some climbed up 
into his head, to the great perturbation of both. And lastly, 
others maintained, that, by walking niuch in the dark about 
the library, he had quite lost the situation of it out of his 
head, and, therefore, in replacing his books, he was apt to mis- 
take, and clap Des Cartes next to Aristotle ; poor Plato had 
got between Hobbes and the Seven Wise Masters ; and Vir- 
gil was hemmed in with Dryden on one side, and Withers on 
the other. 

Meanwhile, those books that were advocates for the 
Modems, chose out one from among them, to make a progress 
through the whole library, examine the number and strength 
of their party, and concert their affairs. This messenger per- 
formed all things very industriously, and brought back with 
him a list of their forces, in all fifby thousand, consisting chief- 
ly of light horse, heavy-armed foot, and mercenaries ; whereof 
the foot were in general but sorrily armed, and worse clad ; 
their horses large, but extremely out of case and heart. How- 
ever, some few, by trading among the Ancients, had furnish- 
ed themselves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord grew extremely 
high, hot words passed on both sides, and ill blood was plen- 
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tifally bred. Here a solitaiy Ancient, squeezed up among a 
whole shelf of Moderns, offered fkirlj to dispute the case, and 
to prove, bj manifest reasons, that the priority was due to 
them, from long possession, and in regard of their prudence, 
antiquity, and, 'above all, their great merits towards the 
Modems. But these denied the premises ; and seemed veiy 
much to wonder, how the Ancients could pretend to insist 
upon their antiquity, when it was so plain (if they went to 
that), that the Modems were much the more Ancient^ of the 
two. As for any obligations they owed to the Ancients, they 
renounced them all. ^ It is true (said they), we are informed, 
some few of our party have been so mean as to borrow their 
subsistence from you. But the rest, infinitely the greater 
number (and especially we French and English), were so £m* 
from stooping to so base an example, that there never passed, 
till this very hour, six words between us. For our horses are 
of our own breeding, our arms of our own forging, and our 
clothes of our own cutting out and sewing." Plato was by 
chance upon the next shelf, and observing those that spoke to 
be in the ragged plight mentioned awhile ago ; their jades 
lean and foundered, their weapons of rotten wood, their 
armour rusty, and nothing but rags undemeath ; he laughed 
loud, and, in his pleasant way, swore by G — , he believed 
them. 

Now, the Modems had not proceeded in their late negocia- 
tion with secrecy enough to escape the notice of the enemy. 
For those advocates who had begun the quarrel, by setting 
first on foot the dispute of precedency, talked so loud of com- 
ing to a battle, that Temple happened to overhear them, and 
gave immediate intelligence to the Ancients ; who thereupon 
drew up their scattered troops together, resolving to act upon 
the defensive. Upon which several of the Moderns fled over 

* According to th« modern paradox. 
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to their party, and among the rest, Temple himself. This 
Tepiple, having been educated and long conversed among the 
Ancients, was, of all the Modems, their greatest favourite, and 
became their greatest champion. 

Things were at this crisis, when a material accident fell oat 
For, upon the highest comer of a large window, there dwelt 
a certain spider, swoln up to the first magnitude by the 
destmction of infinite numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scat- 
tered before the gates of his palace, like human bones before 
the cave of some giant. The avenues to his castle were 
guarded with turnpikes and pallisades, all after the Modem 
way of fortification. 

After you had passed several courts, you came to the cen* 
tre, wherein you might behold the constable himself in his 
own lodgings, which had windows fronting to each avenue, 
and ports to sally out upon all occasions of prey or defence. 
In this mansion he had for some time dwelt in peace and 
plenty, without danger to his person by swallows from above, 
or to his palace by brooms from below ; when it was the 
pleasure of fortune to conduct thither a wandering bee, to 
whose curiosity a broken pane of glass had discovered itself, 
and in he went ; where expatiating awhile, he at last hap- 
pened to alight upon one of the outward walls of the spider's 
citadel ; which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to 
the very foundation. Thrice he endeavored to force his pas- 
sage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider within, feeling 
the terrible convulsion, supposed, at first, that nature was 
approaching to her final dissolution ; or else, that Beelzebub, 
with all his legions, was come to revenge the death of manj 
thousands of his subjects, whom this enemy had slain and 
devoured. However, he at length, valiantly resolved to issue 
forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted 
himself of his toils, and, posted securely at some distance, 
was employed cleansing his wings, and disengaging them from 
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the ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this time the spider 
was adventured out ; when, beholding the chasms, the ruins 
and dilapidations of his fortress, he was very near at his wit's 
end. He stormed and swore like a madman, and swelled till 
he was ready to burst At length, casting his eyes upon the 
bee, and wisely gathering causes from events (for they knew 
each other by sight), *' A plague split you (said he) for a giddy 
son of a whore. Is it you, with a vengeance, that have made 
this litter here ? Could not you look before you, and be 
d — n'd ? Do you think I have nothing else to do, (in the 
devil's name,) but to mend and repair after your a — e?" 
** Good words, friend (said the bee, having now pruned him- 
self, and being disposed to droll ;) I will give you ^my hand 
and word to come near your kennel no more ; I was never 
in such a confounded pickle since I was bom." ''Sirrah 
(replied the spider,) if it were not for breaking an old custom 
in our family, never to stir abroad against an enemy, I should 
come i^d teach you better manners." " I pray have patience 
(said the bee,) or you will spend your substance ; and, for 
ought I see, you may stand in need of it all towards the 
repair of your house." " Rogue ! Rogue I (replied the spider ;) 
yet methinks you should have more respect to a person, whom 
all the world allows to be so much your better." " -By my 
troth (said the bee,) the comparison will amount to a very 
jest ; and you will do me a favour, to let me know the rea- 
sons that all the world is pleased to use in so hopeful a dis- 
pute." At this, the spider, having swelled himself into the 
size and posture of a disputant, began his argument in the 
true spirit of controversy, with a resolution to be heartily 
scurrilous and angry I to urge on his own reasons, without the 
least regard to the answers or objections of his opposite; and 
fully pre-determined in his mind against all conviction. 

" Not to disparage myself (said he) by the comparison 
with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond, without 
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house or home, without stock or inheritance ; bom to no 
possession of your own, but a pair of wings and a drone-pipe f 
Your livelihood is an universal plunder upon nature ; a free- 
booter over fields and gardens ; and for the sake of stealing, 
will rob a nettle as readily as a violet Whereas, I am a 
domestic animal, furnished with a native stock within myselC 
This large castle, to show my improvement in the mathema- 
tics, is all built with my own hands, and the materials 
extracted altogether out of my own person." 

"I am glad (answered the bee,) to hear you grant at least, 
that I am come honestly by my wings and my voice ; for then, 
it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone for my flights and my 
music ; and Providence would never have bestowed on me 
two such gifts, without designing them for the noblest ends. 
I visit indeed all the flowers and blossoms of the field and the 
garden ; but whatever I collect from thence, enriches myself 
without the least injury to their beauty, their smell, or their 
taste. Now, for you, and your skill in architecture, and other 
mathematics, I have little to say. In that building of yours, 
there might, for aught I know, have been labour and method 
enough ; but, by woeful experience for us both, it is too plain, 
the materials are nought ; and I hope you will ' henceforth 
take warning, and consider duration and matter, as well aa 
method and art. You boast indeed of being obliged to no 
other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all from 
yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of the liquor in the 
vessel by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful store of 
dirt and poison in your breast And though I would by no 
means lessen or disparage your genuine stock of either, yet, 
I doubt, you are somewhat obliged for an increase of both to 
a little foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt does 
not fail of acquisitions, by sweepings exhaled from below ; 
and one insect furnishes you with a share of poison to destroy 
another. So that, in short, the question comes all to this, 
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whether is the nobler being of the two, that which, bj a lazy 
contemplation of four inches round, bj an overweening pride, 
which, feeding and engendering on itself tarns all into excre- 
ment and venom, producing nothing at all, but fljbane and a 
cobweb ; or that, which, by an universal range, with long 
search, much study, true judgment, and distinction of things 
brings home honey and wax ?" 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, clamour, 
and warmth, that the two parties of books in anas below, 
stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense what would be the 
issue. Which was not long undetermined : for the bee, grown 
impatient at so much loss of time, fled straight away to a bed 
of roses, without looking for a reply ; and left the spider, like 
an orator collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out 

It happened upon this emergency, that JEsop broke silence 
first He had been of late most barbarously treated, by a 
strange effect of the Regent's humanity,* who had torn off 
his title-page, sorely defaced one half of his leaves, and chained 
him fast among a shelf of Modems. Where soon discovering 
how high the quarrel was like to proceed, he tried all his arts, 
and turned himself to a thousand forms. At length, in the 
borrowed shape of an ass, the Eegent mistook him for a 
Modem ; by which means, he had time and opportunity to 
escape to the Ancients^ just when the spider and the bee were 
entering into their contest-: to which he gave his attention 
with a world of pleasure ; and when it was ended, swore in 
the loudest key, that, in all his life, he had never known two 
cases so parallel and adapt to each other, as that in the win- 
dow and this upon the shelves. " The disputants (said he) 
have admirably managed the dispute between them, have taken 
in the full strength of all that is to be said on both sides, and 
exhausted the substance of. every argument pro and con. It 

• Bentttjt who denied (lie antiquity of JSsop. 
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is bat to adjust the reasonings of both to the present quarrel, 
then to compare and apply the labours and fruits of each, as 
the bee has learnedly deduced them; and we shall find the 
conclusion Ml plain and close upon the Modems and us. For 
pray, gentlemen, was ever any thing sq modern as the spider, 
in his air, his turns, and his paradoxes ? He argues in the 
behalf of you his brethren, and himself, with many boastings 
of his native stock, and great genius ; that he spins and spits, 
wholly from himself and scorns to own any obligation or 
assistance from without Then he displays to you his great 
skill in architecture, and improvement in the mathematics. 
To all this, the bee, as an advocate retained by us the ancients, 
thinks fit to answer, that if one may judge of the great genius 
or invention of the Moderns, by what they have produced, you 
will hardly have countenance to bear you out in boasting of 
either. Erect your schemes with as much method and skill as 
you please ; yet if the materials be nothing but dirt, spun out 
of your own entrails (the guts of- modern brains), the edifice 
will conclude at last in a cobweb ; the duration of which, like 
that of other spiders' webs, may be imputed to their being 
forgotten or neglected, or hid in a corner. For any thing else 
of genuine, that the Modems may pretend to, I cannot recol- 
lect ; unless it be a large vein of wrangling and satire, much 
of a nature and substance with the spider's poison ; which, 
however, they pretend to spit wholly out of themselves, is 
improved by the same arts, by feeding upon the insects and 
vermin of the age. As for us the Ancients, we are content 
with the bee, to pretend to nothing of our own beyond our 
wings and our voice ; that is to say, our flights and our lan- 
guage. For the rest, whatever we have got, has been by 
infinite labour and search, and ranging through every comer 
of nature. The difference is, that instead of dirt and poison, 
we have rather chose to fill our hives with honey and wax ' 
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thna furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things^ which 
are, sweetness and light" 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult arisen among the 
books, upon the close of this long descant of .^Esop ; both 
parties took the hint^ a^d heightened their animosities, so on 
a sudden, that they resolved it should come to a battle. The 
modems on their parts were in very warm debates upon the 
choice of their leaders ; and nothing less than the fear impend- 
ing irom their enemies, could have kept them from mutinies 
upon this occasion. The difference was greatest among the 
horse, where every private trooper pretended to the chief 
command, from Tasso and Milton, to Dryden and Withers. 
The light-horse were commanded by Cowley and Despreaux.* 
There came the bowmen under their valiant leaders, Des Cartes, 
Gassendi, and Hobbes ; whose strength was such that they 
could shoot their arrows beyond the atmosphere, never to fall 
down again, but turn, like that of Evander, into meteors, or, 
like the cannon-ball, into stars. Paracelsus brought a squad' 
ron of stink-pot-fiingers from the snowy mountains of Esetia. 
There came a vast body of dragoons of different nations, under 
the leading of Harvey,f their great Aga ; part armed with 
scythes, the weapons of death ; part with lances and long 
knives, all steeped in poison ; part shot bullets of a most ma- 
lignant nature, and used white powder, which infallibly killed 
without report Then came several bodies of heavy-armed 
foot, all mercenaries, under the ensigns of Guicciardini, Davila, 
Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. The 
engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus and Wilkins. 
The rest were a confused multitude, led by Scotus, Aquinas, 



* More commonly known by the name of BoUeau. 

t Dr. HBxrey, who diseovered the circulation of the blood ; a diacovery much 
insisted on by the adyocates for the modems, and excepted against as false by Sir 
William Temple in his essay. 
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and Bellannise ; of mighty bulk and stature, but without either 
arms, courage, or discipline. In the last place, came infinite 
swarms of calones,* a disorderly rout, led by L'Estrange; 
rogues and ragamuffins, that follow the camp for nothing 
but the plunder ; all without coats f to cover them. 

The army of the Ancients were much fewer in number. 
Homer led the horse, and Pindar the light-horse ; Euclid was 
chief engineer ; Plato and Aristotle commanded the bowmen ; 
Herodotus and Livy the foot ; Hippocrates the dragoons ; the 
allies led by Yossius, and Temple brought up the rear. 

All things violently tending to a decisive battle, Fame, who 
much frequented, and had a large apartment assigned her in 
the regal library, fled up straight to Jupiter, to whom she 
delivered a faithfbl account of all that passed between the two 
parties helow. (For, among the gods, she always tells truth.) 
Jove, in great concern, convokes a council in the Milky Way. 
The senate assembled ; he declares the occasion of convening 
them ; a bloody battle just impending between two mighty 
armies of Ancient and Modem creatures, called books, wherein 
the celestial interest was but too deeply concerned. Momus, 
the patron of the Moderns, made an excellent speech in their 
&vour ; which was answered by Pallas, the protectress of the 
Ancients. The assembly was divided in their affections; 
when Jupiter commanded the book of Fate to be laid before 
hini. Immediately were brought by Mercury, three large 
volumes in folio, containing memoirs of all'things past, present, 
and to come. The clasps were of silver, double gilt; the 
covers of celestial Turkey-leather, and the paper such as here 



* Oalones, by calling this disorderly rout Calones, the author points both his satire 
and contempt against all sorts of mercenary scribblers, who write as they are com- 
manded by the leaders and patrons of sedition, faction, corruption, and eyery evil 
work; th^ are styled Oalones because they are the meanest and most despicable of 
an writers ; as the Oalones, whether belonging to the army or priyate famlUea, were 
the meanest of all slaves or senrants whatsoerer. 

t These are pamphlets, which are not bound or covered. 
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on earth might almost pass for vellum. Jupiter, having 
silently read the decree, would communicate the import to 
none, but presently shut up the book. 

Without the doors of this assembly, there attended a vast 
number of light, nimble gods, menial servants to Jupiter. 
These are his ministering instruments in all affairs below. 
They travel in a caravan, more or less together and are fas- 
tened to each other like a link of galley-slaves, by a light 
chain, which passes from them to Jupiter^s gi*eat toe. And 
yet in receiving or delivering a message, they may never 
approach above the lower step of his throne, where he and 
they whisper to each other through a long hollow trunk, 
These deities are called by mortal man. Accidents, or Events ; 
but the gods call them. Second Causes. Jupiter having de- 
livered his message to a certain number of these divinities, 
they flew immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal 
library, and, consulting a few minutes, entered unseen, and 
disposed the parties according to their orders. 

Meanwhile, Momus, fearing the worst, and calling to mind 
an ancient prophecy, which bore no very good face to his chil- 
dren, the Modems, bent his flight to the region of a malig- 
nant deity, called Criticism. She dwelt on the top of a snowy 
mountain in Nova Zembla. There Momus found her extended 
in her den, upon the spoils of numberless volumes half 
devoured. At her right hand sat Ignorance, her father and 
husband, blind with age ; at her left, Pride, her mother, dress- 
ing her up in the scraps of paper herself had torn. There was 
Opinion, her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, and head- 
strong; yet giddy, and perpetually turning. About her 
played her children. Noise, and Impudence, Dullness, and 
Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry, and Ill-manners. The goddess 
herself had claws like a cat ; her head, and ears, and voice, 
resembled tLose of an ass ; her teeth fallen out before ; heiL 
eyes turned inward, as if she looked only upon herself; her 
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diet was the overflowing of her own gall ; her spleen was so 
large, as to stand prominent like a dug of the first rate ; nor 
wanted excrescences, in form of teats, at which a crew of ugly 
monsters were greedily sucking; and, what is wonderful to 
conceive, the bulk of the spleen increased faster than the suck- 
ing could diminish it. '^ Goddess (said Momus,) can you sit 
idly here, while our devout worshippers, the Modems, are this 
minute entering into a cruel battle, and perhaps, now lying 
under the sword of their enemies ? Who then, hereafter, will 
ever sacrifice, or build altars to our divinities ? Haste there- 
fore to the British isle, and, if possible, prevent their destruc- 
tion ; while I make factions among the gods, and gain them 
over to our party." 

Momus, having thus delivered himself, stayed not for an 
answer, but left the goddess to her own resentment Up she 
rose in a rage ; and, as it is the form upon such occasions, 
began a soliloquy. 

" It is I (said she) who give wisdom to infants and idiots ; 
by me children grow wiser than their parents ; by me beaux 
become politicians, and school-boys judges of philosophy ; by 
me sophisters debate, and conclude upon the depths of know- 
ledge ; and coffee-house-wits, instinct by me, can correct an 
author's style, and display his minutest errors, without under- 
standing a syllable of his matter or his language; by me 
striplings spend their judgment, as they do their estate, before 
it comes into their hands. It is I who have deposed wit and 
knowledge from their empire over Poetry, and advanced my- 
self in their stead. And shall a few upstart Ancients dare to 
oppose me ? But, come, my aged parents, and you my chil- 
dren dear, and thou my beauteous sister ; let us ascend my 
chariot, and haste to assist our devout Modems, who are now 
sacrificing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by that grateful 
smell which from thence reaches my nostrils." 

The goddess and her train having mounted the chariot^ 
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wliioli was drawn bj tame geese, flew over infinite regionsi 
shedding her influence in due places, till, at length, she arrived 
at her beloved island of Britain. But, in hovering over its 
metropolis, what blessings did she not let fall upon her semi- 
naries of Grasham and Conven^garden ! And now she reached 
the &tal plain of SL James's Library, at what time the two 
armies were upon the point to engage ; where entering with 
all her caravan unseen, and landing upon a case of shelves, 
now desert, but once inhabited by a colony of virttiosoSj she 
stayed awhile to observe the posture of both armies. 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to fill her 
thoughts and move in her breast. For, at the head of a troop 
of Modem bowmen, she cast her eyes upon her son W — tt — ^n ; 
to whom the fates had assigned a very short thread ; W — t- 
t — ^n, a young hero, whom an unknown father of mortal race, 
begot by stolen embraces with this goddess. He was the 
darling of his mother, above all her children ; and she resolved 
to go and comfort him. But first, according to the good old 
custom of deities, she cast about to change her shape ; for fear 
the divinity of her countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, 
and overcharge the rest of his senses. She therefore gathered 
up her person into an octavo compass. Her body grew white 
and arid, and split in pieces with dryness ; the thick turned 
into pasteboard, and the thin into paper ; upon which her 
parents and children artfully strewed a black juice or decoc- 
tion of gall and soot, in form of letters ; her head, her voice, 
and spleen, kept their primitive form ; and that which before 
was a cover of skin, did still continue so. 

In this guise she marched on towards the Modems, undis- 
tinguishable in shape and dress from the divine B — ^ntl — j, 
W — ^tt — n's dearest friend. "Brave W — tt — n (said the 
goddess), why do our troops stand idle here, to ^nd their 
present vigour and opportunity of the day ? Away, let us 
haste to the generals, and advise to give ^e onset immedi- 
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ately.'' Having spoken thus, she took the ugliest of her mon- 
sters, full glutted from her spleen, and flung it invisibly into 
his mouth ; which, flying straight up into his head, squeezed 
out his eye-balls, gave him a distorted look, and half over* 
turned his brain. Then she privately ordered two of her be- 
loved children, Dulness and Ill-manners, closely to attend his 
person in all encounters. Having thus accoutred him, she 
vanished in a mist ; and the hero perceived it was the god- 
dess, his mother. 

The destined hour of fate being now arrived, the flght be- 
gan ; whereof, before I dare adventure to make a particular 
description, I must^ after the example of others, petition for a 
hundred tongues, and mouths, and hands, and pens ; which 
would all be too little to perform so immense a work. Say, 
goddess, that presidest over history, who it was that first ad- 
vanced in the field of battle. Paracelsus, at the head of his 
dragoons, observing Galen in the adverse wing, darted his 
javelin with a mighty force, which the brave ancient re- 
ceived upon his shield, the point breaking in the second fold. 
****** Hicpauca desttnt 
They bore the wounded Aga* on their shields to his chariot. 
***** Desunt nonnulla. 

Then Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a furious 
mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly his arrow ; which 
missed the valiant Modem, and went hissing over his head : 
but Des Cartes it hit ; the steel point quickly found a defect 
in his head-piece ; it pierced the leather and the pasteboard, 
and went in at his right eye. The torture of the pain whirled 
the valiant bowman round, till death, like a star of superior 
influence, drew him into his own vortex. * * * 

***** IngeiM hiatus hie in MS. 

• Doctor Herrey : it was not thought proper to name his antagonist, bat only to 
intimate that he was wounded ; other Modems were spared bj Uie lUa4u9 that fol- 
lows, probahly for similar reasona. 
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When Homer appeared at the head of the cavalry, mounted 
on a furious horse, with difficulty managed by the rider him- 
self, but which no other mortal durst approach; he rode 
among the enemy's ranks, and bore down all before him. 
Say, Goddess, whom he slew first, and whom he slew last 
First, Gondibert* advanced against him, clad in heavy 
armour, and mounted on a staid sober gelding, not so famed 
for his speed, as his docility in kneeling, whenever his rider 
would mount or alight He had made a vow to Pallas, that 
he would never leave the field till he had spoiled Homer of 
his armour ; f madman I who had never once seen the wearer, 
nor understood his strength. Him Homer overthrew ; horse 
and man, to the ground ; there to be trampled and choaked 
in the dirt. Then, with a long spear, he slew Denham, a 
stout Modem ; who from his Other's side, derived his lineage 
from Apollo, but his mother was of mortal race.J He fell, 
and bit the earth. The celestial part Apollo took, and made 
it a star ; but the terrestrial lay wallowing upon the ground. 
Then Homer slew W — si — y, with a kick of his horse's heel. 
He took Perrault by mighty force out of his saddle, then 
hurled him at Fontenelle ; with the same blow dashing out 
both their brains. 

On the left wing of the horse, Virgil appeared in shining 
armour, completely fitted to his body. He was mounted on 
a dapple-grey steed ; the slowness of whose pace was an effect 
of the highest mettle and vigour. He cast his eye upon the 
adverse wing, with a desire to find an object worthy of his 
valour ; when, behold, upon a sorrel gelding, of a monstrous 
size, appeared a foe issuing from among the thickest of the 
enemy's squadrons; but his speed was less than his noise; 



* An heroic poem, by Sir William Davenant. 
[t F<tfe, Homer.] 

t Sir John Denham's poems are Tery nneqaal, exiremdy good, and ver^ indlf- 
fcrent; to that his detractors said, he was not the real anthor of Cooper's Hill. 
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for his horse, old and lean, spent the dregs of his strength in 
a high trot ; which, though it made slow advances, yet caused 
a loud clashing of his armour, terrible to hear. The two ca- 
valiers had now approached within the throw of a lance; 
when the stranger desired a parley, and lifting up the vizard 
of his helmet, a face hardly appeared from within ; which, 
after a pause, was known for that of the renowned Dryden. 
The brave Ancient suddenly started, as one possessed with 
surprise and disappointment together : for the helmet was 
nine times too large for the head ; which appeared situate far 
in the hinder part, even like the lady, in a lobster, or like a 
mouse under a canopy of state, or like a shrivelled beau from 
within the pent-house of a modern periwig : and the voice 
was suited to the visage, sounding weak and remote. Dry- 
den, in a long harangue, soothed up the good Ancient, called 
him Father : and, by a large deduction of genealogies, made 
it plainly appear that they were nearly related. Then he 
humbly proposed an exchange of armour, as a lasting mark 
of hospitality between them. Virgil consented (for the God- 
dess Diffidence came unseen, and cast a mist before his eyes), 
though his was of gold, and cost a hundred beeves,* the 
other's but of rusty iron. However, this glittering armour 
became the Modem yet worse than his own. Then they 
agreed to exchange horses ; but when it came to the trial, 
Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to mount. * * 
* * Alter hiatus in MS. * * * * 
Lucan appeared upon a fiery horse, of admirable shape, but 
headstrong, bearing his rider where he list, over the field. 
He made a mighty slaughter among the enemy's horse; 
which destruction to stop, Bl-ckm-re, a fiimous Modem (but 
one of the mercenaries), strenuously opposed himself; and 
darted a javelin with a strong hand, which, falling short of 

[f V^d4t Hoin«r.3 
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its mark, stnick deep in |he earth. Then Lucan threw a 
lance ; but .dBsculapius came unseen, and turned off the point* 
^ Brave Modem (said Lucan), I perceive some god protects 
you ; for never did my arm so deceive me before. But what 
mortal can contend with a god ? Therefore let us fight no 
longer, but present gifts to each other.'' Lucan then be- 
stowed on the Modem a pair of spurs, and Bl-ckm-re gave 
Lucan a bridle. 

******* Paueadesunt. 
Creech : but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, formed into 
the shape of Horace, armed and moimted, and placed it in a 
flying posture before him. Glad was the cavalier to begin a 
combat with a flying foe, and pursued the image, threatening 
loud ; till at last it led him to the peaceful bower of his fa- 
ther Oglesby ; by whom he was disarmed, and assigned to 
his repose. 

Then Pindar slew , and j and Oldham, and , and 

Afira* the Amazon, light of foot ; never advancing in a direct 
line, but wheeling with incredible agility and force, he made a 
terrible slaughter among the enemy's light-horse. Him when 
Cowley observed, his generous heart burnt within him, and he 
advanced against the fierce Ancient, imitating his address, and 
pace, and career, as well as the vigour of his horse, and his 
own skill, would allow. When the two cavaliers had ap- 
proached within the length of three javelins, first Cowley 
threw a lance ; which missed Pindar, and passing into the 
enemy's ranks, fell ineffectually to the ground. Then Pindar 
darted a javelin, so large and weighty, that scarce a dozen 
cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate days, could raise 
it from the ground ; yet he threw it with ease, and it went 
by an unerring hand singing through the air ; nor could the 
Modem have avoided present death, if he had not luckily 

* EOb AiU M a phytidftn atoned for his dnlnMs as a pool. 
t Mn. Afira Bebn, author of many plajt, noToli, and fKMiDf. 
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opposed the shield that had been given him by Yenus.*" And 
now both heroes drew their swords. But the Modern was so 
aghast and disordered that he knew not where he was ; his 
shield dropped from his hands ; thrice he fled, and thrice he 
could not escape. At last he turned, and, lifting up his hands 
in the posture of a suppliant, ^ Godlike Pindar (said he), spare 
my life, and possess my horse, with these arms, besides the 
ransom which my friends will give, when they hear I am alive 
and your prisoner." " Dog (said Pindar), let your ransom 
stay with your friends ; but your carcase shall be left for the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field.'' With that, he 
raised his sword, and with a mighty stroke, cleft the wretched 
Modern in twain, the sword pursuing the blow ; and one half 
lay panting on the ground, to be trod in pieces by the horses' 
feet, the other half was borne by the frighted steed through 
the field. This Venus took, and washed it seven times in 
ambrosia ; then struck it thrice with a sprig of amarant : upon 
which the leather grew round and soft, and the leaves turned 
into feathers ; and being gilded before, continued gilded still ; 
so it became a dove, and she harnessed it to her chariot * 
******** Hiatus in MS. 
Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of the Modems 
half inclining to a retreat, there issued forth from a squadron 
of their heavy-armed foot, a captain, whose name wasB-ntl-y;f 
in person the most deformed of all the Modems ; tall, but 
without shape or comeliness ; large, but without strength or 
proportion. His armour was patched up of a thousand inco- 
herent pieces ; and the sound of it as he marched, was loud 
and dry, like that made by the fall of a sheet of lead, which 
an Etesian wind blows suddenly down from the roof of some 
steeple. His helmet was of old rusty iron, but the vizard was 
brass, which, tainted by his breath, corrupted into copperas, 

* His poem called the lliBiress. 
[t The episode of B-ntl-y and W-tt-n.] 
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nor wanted gall from the saine fountun ; so that, whenever 
provoked by anger or labour, an atramentous quality of most 
malignant nature was seen to distil from his lips. In his 
right hand* he grasped a flail, and (that he might never be 
unprovided of an offensive weapon) a vessel full of ordure in 
his left. Thus completely armed, he advanced with a slow and 
heavy pace, where the Modem chiefs were holding a consult 
upon the sum of things ; who, as he came onwards, laughed 
to behold his crooked leg and hump shoulder, which his boot 
and armour vainly endeavouring to hide, were forced to com- 
ply with, and exposel The generals made use of him for his 
talent of railing : which, kept within government, proved fre- 
quently of great service to their cause ; but at other times did 
more mischief than good ; for at the least touch of offence, and 
often without any at all, he would, like a wounded elephant, 
convert it against his leaders. Such, at this juncture, was the 
disposition of B-ntl-y, grieved to see the enemy prevail, and 
dissatisfied with every body's conduct but his own. He humbly 
gave the Modern generals to understand, that he conceived, 
with great submission, they were all a pack of rogues, and 
fools, and sons of whores, and d — n'd cowards, and confounded 
loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and nonsensical scoundrels ; 
that if himself had been constituted general, those presumptu- 
ous dogs the Ancients would long before this have been beaten 
out of the field, f ** You, said he, sit here idle 1 but when I or 
any other valiant Modem kill any enemy, you are sure to seize 
the spoil. But I will not march one foot against the foe, till 
you all swear to me, that whomsoever I take or kill, his arms 
I shall quietly possess.'' B-ntl-y having spoke thus, Scaliger, 
bestowing him a sour look, " Miscreant prater (said he), elo- 
quent only in thine own eyes, thou railest without wit, or 

* The penon here spoken of, Ib famoiui for letting fly at ereiy bodj, without 
distinction, and using mean and fool Bonrrillties. 
iiVidSf Homer, de Thertite.] 
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truth, or discretion. The malignity of thy temper perverteth 
nature, thy learning makes thee more barbarous ; thy study of 
humanity, more inhuman ; thy converse among poets, more 
grovelling, miry, and dull. All arts of civilizing others render 
thee rude and untractable ; courts have taught thee ill-manners ; 
and polite conversation has finished thee a pedant. Besides, a 
greater coward burdeneth not the anny. But never despond, 
I pass my word/ whatever spoil thou takest, shall certainly bo 
thy own ; tho' I hope that vile carcase will first become a 
prey to kites and worms." 

B — ntl — ^y durst not reply ; but half choaked with spleen 
and rage, whithdrew, in full resolution of performing some 
great achievement. With him, for his aide and companion, 
he took his beloved W-tt-n ; resolving, by policy or surprise, 
to attempt some* neglected quarter of the Ancients' army.— 
They began their march over carcases of their slaughtered 
friends ; then to the right of their own forces ; then wheeled 
northward, till they came to Aldrovandu*s tomb ; which they 
passed on the side of the declining sun. And now they 
arrived with fear towards the enemy's out-guards, looking 
about, if haply they mighty spy the quarters of the wounded, 
or some straggling sleepers, unarmed, and remote from the rest. 
As when two mongrel-curs, whom native greediness and 
domestic want provoke and join in partnership, though fearful, 
nightly to invade the folds of some rich grazier ; they, with 
tails depressed, and lolling tongues, creep soft and slow. 
Meanwhile, the conscious moon, now in her zenith, on their 
guilty heads darts perpendicular rays ; nor dare they bark, 
though much provoked, at her refulgent visage, whether seen 
in puddle by reflection, or in sphere direct ; but one surveys 
the region round, while the other scouts the plain, if haply to 
discover at a distance from the flock, some carcase half 
devoured, the refuse of gorged wolves, or ominous ravens : so 
marched this lovely loving pair of friends, nor with less fear 
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and circumspection ; when, at a distance, they might perceive 
two shining suits of armour, hanging upon an oak, and the 
owners not for off in a profound sleep. The two friends 
drew lots, and the pursuing of this adventure fell to B-ntl-y. 
On he went, and in his van Confusion and Amaze, while Horror 
and Affright brought up the rear. As he came near, behold 
two heroes of the Anciepts' army, Phalaris and JBlsop, lay 
fast asleep. B-ntl-y would feign have dispatched them both : 
and stealing close, aimed his flail at Phalaris's breast. But 
then the goddess Affright, iuterposing, caught the Modem in 
her icy arms, and dragged him from the danger she foresaw ; 
for both the dermant heroes happened to turn at the same 
instant, though soundly sleeping and busy in a dream."^ For 
Phalaris was just that minute dreaming, how a most vile 
poetaster had lampooned him, and how he had got him roar- 
ing in his bull. And .^Esop dreamed, that as he and the 
Ancient chiefs were lying on the ground, a wild ass broke 
loose, ran about trampling and kicking, and dunging in their 
fiices. B-ntl-y leaving the two heroes asleep, seized on both 
their armours, and witiidrew in quest of his darling W — ^tt — n. 
He, in the meantime, had wandered long in search of some 
enterprise, till at length he arrived at a small rivulet that 
issued from a fountain hard by, called, in the language of mortal 
men, Helicon. Here he stooped and parched with thirst, re- 
solved to allay it in this limpid stream. Thrice, with profane 
hands, he essayed to raise the water to his lips, and thrice it 
slipped all through his iSngers. Then he stopped prone on 
his breast ; but ere his mouth had kissed the liquid crystal, 
Apollo came, and in the channel held his shield betwixt the 
Modem and the fountain, so that he drew up nothing but mud. 
For although the fountain on earth can compare with the clear* 
ness of Helicon, yet there lies at the bottom a thick sediment 

* Thii is McordiDf (o Homer, who tdta th« dreams of those who were killed Ib 
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of dime and mud ; for so Apollo begged of Jupiter, as a pun- 
ishment to those who durst attempt to taste it with unhallow- 
ed lips, and for a lession to all not to draw too deep, or far 
from the spring. 

At the fountain-head, W — ^tt — ^n discerned two heroes. The 
one he could not distinguish ; but the other was soon known 
for Temple, general of the allies to the Ancient. His back 
was turned, and he was employed in drinking large draughts 
in his helmet, from the fountain where he had withdrawn him- 
self to rest from the toils of war. W — tt — ^n, observing him 
with quaking knees and trembling hands^ spoke thus to him- 
self ' Ob, that I could kill this destroyer of our army ! 
What renown should I purchase among the chie& ? But to 
issue out against him, man for man, shield against shield, and 
lance against lance,* what Modem of us dare ? For he fights 
like a god ; and Pallas or Apollo are ever at his elbow. But 
oh, mother ! if what Fame reports be true, that I am the son 
of so great a goddess, grant me to hit Temple with this lance, 
that the stroke may send him to hell, and that I may return 
in safety and triumph, laden with his spoils.' The first part 
of his prayer the gods granted, at the intercession of his mo- 
uther, and of Momus ; but the rest, by a preverse wind, sent 
from fate, was scattered in the air. Then W — tt — n grasped 
his lance, and brandishing it thrice over his head, darted it 
with all his might ; the goddess, his mother, at the same time, 
adding strength to his arm. Away the lance went hissing, 
and reached even to the belt of the adverted Ancient ; upon 
which, lightly grazing, it fell to the ground. Temple neither 
felt the weapon touch him, nor heard it fall. And W — tt — ^n 
might have escaped to his army, with the honour of having 
emitted his lance against so great a leader, unrevenged, but 
Apollo, enraged, that a javelin, flung by the assistance of so 

[•FW«, Homer.] 
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foul a goddess, should pollute his fountain, put on the shape of 

, and softly came to young Boyle, who then accompanied 

Temple. He pointed first to the lance, then to the distant 
Modem that flung it, and commanded the young hero to take 
immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in a suit of armour which 
had been given him by all the gods,* immediately advanced 
against the trembling foe, who now fled before him, As a 
young lion in the Libyan plains, or Arabian Desert, sent by 
his aged sire to hunt for prey, or health, or exercise ; he scours 
along, wishing to meet some tiger from the mountains, or a 
furious boar ; if chance a wild ass, with brayings importune, 
affronts his ear, the generous beast, though loathing to distain 
his claws with blood so vile, yet much provoked at the offen- 
sive noise ; which Echo, foolish nymph, like her ill-judging sex, 
repeats much louder, and with more delight than Philomela's 
song ; he vindicates the honour of the forest, and hunts the 
long-eared anim*\l; so W — tt — n fled, so Boyle pursued. 
But W — tt — n heavy-armed, and slow of foot, began to slack 
his course ; when his loved B — ^ntl — y appeared, returning la- 
den with the spoils of the two sleeping Ancients. Boyle ob- 
served him well ; and soon discovering the helmet and shield 
of Phalaris, his fiden^, both which he had lately with his own 
hands new polished and gilded ; rage sparkled in his eyes ; 
and leaving his pursuit after W — tt — n, he furiously rushed on 
against this new approacher. Fain would he be revenged on 
both ; but both now fled different ways. And as a woman in 
a little house, that gets a painful livelihood by spinning ; f if 
chance her geese be scattered over the common, she courses 
round the plain from side to side, compelling here and there 

* Boyle was assiflted In thii dispute l^^ Dean Aldriota, Doctor Atterbury, afterw 
wards Bishop of Rochester and other persons at Oxford celebrated for thdr 
^nlus and learning, then called the Ohuroh wits. 

t This is also after the manner of Homer ; the woman's getting a painftil llreli- 
bood by spinning has noUiing to do wlUi the ■imilitnde, nor woold it be exonsaUe 
without such an authority. 
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the stragglers to the flock ; they cackle loud, and flutter o'er 
the champion : so Boyle pursued, so fled this pair of friends. 
Finding at length their flight was vain, they bravely joined, 

*and drew themselves in phalanx. First, B-ntl-y threw a spear 
with all his force, hoping to pierce the enemy's breast. But 

• Pallas came unseen, and in the air took off the point, and 
cl apped on one of lead, which after a dead bang against the 
enemy's shield, fell blunted to the ground. Then Boyle, ob- 
serving well his time, took a lance, of wondrous length arid 
sharpness ; and as this pair of friends compacted stood close 
side to side, he wheeled him to the right, and with unusual 
force darted the weapon. B-ntl-y saw his fate approach ; and 
flanking down his arms close to his ribs, hoping to save his 
body ; in went the point, passing through his arm and side : 
nor stopped or spent its force, till it had also pierced the valiant 
W — tt — n ; who, going to sustain his dying friend, shared his 
fate. As when a skillful cook has trussed a brace of wood- 
cocks, he, with iron skewer, pierces the tender sides of both 
their legs and wings close pinioned to their ribs ; so were this 
pair of friends transfixed, till down they fell, joined in their 
lives, joined in their deaths ; so closely joined, that Charon 
would mistake them both for one, and waft them "over Styx 
for half his fare. Farewell beloved, loving pair ; few equals 
have you left behind : and happy and immortal shaji^ou be, 
if all my wit and eloquence can make you so. 

^nd now, ♦ * * * Desunt Catera 
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AN 
ESSAY ON MODERN EDUCATION. 



From frequentlj reflecting upon the course and method of 
educating youth in this and a neighbouring kmgdom, with 
the general success and consequence thereof I am come to 
this determination — that education is always the worse, in 
proportion to the wealth and grandeur of the parents ; nor do 
I doubt in the least, that if the whole world were now under 
the dominion of one monarch, (provided I might be allowed 
to choose where he should fix the seat of his empire,) the only 
son and heir of that monarch would be the worst e4ucated 
mortal that ever was bom since the creation ; and I doubt 
the same proportion will hold through all degrees and titles, 
from an emperor downward to the common gentry. 

I do not say that this has been always the case ; for, in 
better times, it was directly otherwise, and a scholar may fill 
half his Greek and Roman shelves with authors of the noblest 
birth, as well as highest virtue : nor do I tax all nations at 
present with this defect, for I know there are some to be ex- 
cepted, and particularly Scotland, under all the disadvantages 
of its climate and soil, if that happiness be not rather owing 

21S 
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even to those yery disadyantages. What ie then to be done, 
if this reflection must fix on two countries, which will be most 
ready to take offence, and which, of all others^ it will be least 
prudent or safe to offend ! 

But there is one circumstance yet more dangerous and la- 
mentable : for i^ according to the postulatum already laid 
down, the higher quality any youth is of he is in greater like- 
lihood to be worse educated, it behoves me to dread and keep 
far from the verge of scandalum magnatum. 

Retracting therefore that hazardous postulatum, I shall 
venture no farther at present than to say, that perhaps some 
additional care in educating the sons of nobility and principal 
gentry might not be ill employed. If this be not delivered with 
softness enough, I must for the future be silent 

In the meantime, let me ask only two questions, which re- 
late to England. I ask, first, how it comes about that, for 
above sixty years past, the chief conduct of affairs has been 
generally placed in the hands of new men, with very few ex- 
ceptions f the noblest blood of England having been shed in 
the grand rebellion, many great fEunilies became extinct^ or 
were supported only by minors. When the king was restor- 
ed, very few of those lords remained who began, or at least 
had improved, their education under the reigns of king James 
or king Charles L, of which lords the two principal were the 
marquis of Ormond and the earl of Southampton. The minors 
had, during the rebellion and usurpation, either received 
too much tincture of bad principles from those fanatic times, 
or, coming to age at the Restoration, fell into the vices of that 
dissolute reign. 

I date from this era the corrupt method of education 
among us, and, in consequence thereol^ the necessity the crown 
lay under of introducing new men into the chief conduct of 
public affairs, or to the ofiice of what we now call prime-min- 
isters ; men of art, knowledge, application and insinuation 
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merely for want of a supply among the nobility. They were 
generally (though not always) of good birth ; sometimes 
younger brothers, at other times such, who, although inherit- 
ing good estates, yet happened to be well educated, and pro- 
vided with learning. Such, under that king, were Hyde, 
Bridgeman, Clifford, Osbom, Godolphin, Ashley Cooper : few 
or none under the short reign of king James II. : under king 
William, Somers, Montague, Churchill, Vernon, Boyle, and 
many others : under the queen, Harley, St. John, Harcourt, 
Trevor : who, indeed, were persons of the best private families, 
but unadorned with titles. So, in the following reign, Mr. 
Robert Walpole was for many years prime-minister, in which 
post he still happily continues ; his brother Horace is ambas- 
sador extraordinary to France. Mr. Addison and Mr. Craggs, 
without the least alliance to support them, have been secre- 
taries of state. 

If the facts have been thus for above sixty years past, 
(whereof I could, with a little further recollection, produce 
many more instances,) I would ask again, how it has happen- 
ed, that in a nation plentifully abounding with nobility, so 
great share in the most competent parts of public manage- 
ment has been for so long a period chiefly intrusted to com- 
moners ; unless some omissions or defects of the highest im- 
port may be charged upon those to whom the care of educat- 
ing our noble youth had been committed ? For, if there be 
any difference between human creatures in the point of na- 
tural parts, as we usually call them, it should seem that the 
advantage lies on the side of children bom from noble and 
wealthy parents ; the same traditional sloth and luxury which 
render their body weak and effeminate, perhaps refining and 
giving a freer motion to the spirits beyond what can be ex- 
pected from the gross, robust issue of meaner mortals. Add 
to this the peculiar advantages which all young noblemen 
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poflseas by the privileges of their birth. Such as a free access 
to courts, and a universal deference paid to their persons. 

But, as mj lord Bacon charges it for a &ult on princes, that 
thej are impatient to compass ends without giving themselves 
the trouble of consulting or executing the means, so, perhaps, 
it may be the disposition of young nobles, either from the in- 
dulgence of parents, tutors, and governors, or their own inac- 
tivity, that they expect the accomplishments of a good educa- 
tion without the least expense of time or study to acquire 
them. 

What I said last I am ready to retract, for the case is infi- 
nitely worse ; and the very maxims set up to direct modem 
education are enough to destroy all the seeds of knowledge, 
honour, wisdom, and virtue among us. The current opinion 
prevails, that the study of Greek and Latin is loss of time ; 
that public schools, by mingling the sons of noblemen with 
those of the vulgar, engage the former in bad company ; that 
whipping breaks the spirits of lads well bom ; that universi- 
ties make young men pedants ; that to dance, fence, speak 
French, and know how to behave yourself among great per- 
sons of both sexes, comprehends the whole duty of a gentle- 
man. 

I cannot but think this wise system of education has been 
much cultivated among us by those worthies of the army who, 
during the last war, returned from Flanders at the close of 
each campaign, became the dictators of behaviour, dress, and 
politeness, to all those youngsters who frequent chooolate- 
coffee-gaming-houses, drawing-rooms, operas, levees, and as- 
semblies : where a colonel, by his pay, perquisites, and plun- 
der, was qualified to outshine many peers of the realm ; and 
Dy the influence of an exotic habit and demeanour, added to 
other foreign accomplishments, gave the law to the whole 
town, and was copied as the standard pattern of whatever 
was refined in dress, equipage, conversation, or diversions. 
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I remember, in those times, an admired original of that 
vocation sitting in a coffee-house near two genClemen, whereof 
one was of the clergy, who were engaged in some discourse 
that savoured of learning. This officer thought fit to inter- 
pose, and professing to deliver the sentiments of his fraternity, 
as well as his own, (and probably he did so of too many 
among them,) turned to the clergyman, and spoke in the fol- 
lowing manner : ** D — n me, doctor, say what you will, the 
army is the only school for gentlemen. Do you think my lord 
Marlborough beat the French with Greek aud Latin ? D — ^n 
me, a scholar when he comes into good company, what is he 
but an ass ? D — n me, I would be glad by G — d to see any 
of your scholars with his nouns and his verbs, and his philoso- 
phy, and trigonometry, what a ^gme he would make at a siege, 

or blockade, or rencountering D — n me," &c.* After which 

he proceeded with a volley of military terms, less significant, 
sounding worse, and harder to be understood than any that 
were ever coined by the commentators upon Aristotle. I 
would not here be thought to charge the soldiery with igno- 
rance and contempt of learning without allowing exceptions, of 
which I have known many ; but, however, the worst example 
especially in a great majority, will certainly prevail. 

I have heard that the late earl of Oxford, in the time of his 
. ministry, never passed by White's chocolate-house (the com- 
mon rendezvous of infamous sharpers and noble cullies) with- 
out bestowing a curse upon that famous academy as the bane, 
of half the English nobility. I have likewise been told an- 
other passage concemiug that great minister, which, because 
it gives a humourous idea of one principal ingredient in mod- 
em education, take as follows : — ^Le Sack, the famous French 
dancing master, in great admiration, asked a fiiend whether it 
were true that Mr. Harley was made an earl and lord trea- 

♦ Swift has yewlfled part of this passage in his poem on Hamilton's BawxL 
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surer t and finding it confirmed, said, " Well ; I wonder what 
the devil the queen could see in him ; for I attended him two 
years, and he was the greatest dunce that ever I taught."* 
• Another hinderance to good education, and I think the 
greatest of any, is that pernicious custom in rich and noble fa- 
milies of entertaining French tutors in their houses. These 
wretched pedagogues are enjoined by the father to take e|- 
pecial care that the boy shall be perfect in his French ; by tw 
mother, that master must not walk till he is hot, nor be su^ 
fered to play with other boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor 
daub his clothes, and to see the dancing master attends con- 
stantly, and does his duty ; she further insists, that he be not 
kept too long poring on his book, because he is subject to sore 
eyes, and of a weakly constitution. 

By these methods the young gentleman is, in every article, 
as fully accomplished at eight years old as at eight and twenty, 
age adding only to the growth of his person and his vice ; so 
that if you should look at him in his boyhood through the 
magnifying end of a perspective, and in his manhood through 
the other, it would be impossible to spy any difference; the 
same airs, the same strut, the same cock of his hat, and pos- 
ture of his sword, as far as the change of fashions will allow,) 
the same understanding, the same compass of knowledge, 
with the very same absurdity, impudence, and impertinence 
of tongue. 

He is taught from the nursery that he must inherit a great 
estate, and has no need to mind his book, which is a lesson he 
never forgets to the end of his life. His chief solace is to 
steal down and play at spanfarthing with the page or young 
blackamore, or little fevourite footboy, one of which is his 
principal confidant and bosom friend. 



• the story of Le Sack many of the Dean's friends hare heard him tell, as he had 
it firom the earl himselt 
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There is one young lord* in this town, who, by an unex- 
ampled piece of good fortune, was miraculously snatched out 
of the gulf of ignorance, confined to a public school for a 
due term of years, well whipped when he deserved it, clad no 
better than his comrades, and always their playfellow on the 
same foot ; had no precedence in the school, but what was 
given him by his merit, and lost it whenever he was negli- 
gent It is well known how many mutinies were bred at this 
unprecedented treatment, what complaints among his rela- 
tions, and other great ones of both sexes ; that his stockings 
with silver clocks were ravished from him ; that he wore his 
own hair ; that his dress was undistinguished ; that he was 
not fit to appear at a ball or assembly, nor suffered to go to 
either : and it was with the utmost dij£culty he became qual- 
ified for his present removal, where he may probably be fur- 
ther persecuted, and possibly with sucjcess, if the firmness of a 
very worthy governor and his own good dispositions will not 
preserve him. I confess I cannot but wish he may go on in 
the way he began ; because I have a curiosity to know by so 
singular an experiment, whether truth, honour, justice, tem- 
perance, courage, and good sense, acquired by a school and 
college education, may not produce a very tolerable lad, , 
although he should happen to fail in one or two of those accom- 
plishments which in the general vogue are held so important 
to the finishing of a gentleman. 

It is true I have known an academical education to have 
been exploded in public assemblies; and have heard more 
that one or two persons of high rank declare, they could learn 
nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge than to drink ale and 
smoke tobacco ; wherein I firmly believed them, and could 
have added some hundred examples from my own observation 
in one of these universities; but they all were of young heirs 

* Lord Montcashel,bred at Dr. Sheridan's schooL 
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sent thiiher only for form ; either from schools where thej 
were not sufifered by their careful parents to stay aboye three 
months in the year ; or from under the management of French 
family tutors, who yet often attended them to their college to 
prevent all possibility of their improvement ; but I never yet 
]mew any one person of quality, who followed his studies at 
the university and carried away his just proportion of learn- 
ing, that was not ready upon all occasions to celebrate and 
defend that course of education, and to prove a patron of 
learned men. 

There is one circumstance in a learned education which 
ought to have much weight, even with those who have no learn- 
ing at all. The books read at school and college are full of 
incitements to virtue, and discouragements from vice, drawn 
from the wisest reasons, the strongest motives, and the niost 
influencing examples. Thus young minds are filled early with 
an inclination to good, and an abhorence to evil, both which 
increase in them, according to the advances they make in lite- 
rature ; and although they may be, and too often are, drawn 
by the temptations of youth, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregularities, when they come forward into 
the great world, yet it is ever with reluctance and compunc- 
tion of mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. 
They may stray sometimes, out of infirmity or compliance ; 
but they will soon return to the right road, and keep it always 
in view. I speak only of those excesses which are too much 
the attendants of youth and wanner blood; for as to the 
points of honour, truth, justice, and other noble gifts of the 
mind, wherein the temperature of the body has no concern, 
they are seldom or ever known to be wild. 

I have engaged myself very unwarily in too copious a sub- 
ject for so short a paper. The present scope I would aim at 
is, to prove that some proportion of human knowledge appears 
requisite to those who by their birth or fortune are called to 
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the making of law% and, in a subordinate way, to the execu- 
tion of them ; and that such knowledge is not to be obtained, 
without a miracle, under the frequent, corrupt and sottish 
methods of educating those who are bom to wealth or titles. 
For I would have it remembered that I would bj no means 
confine these remarks to young persons of noble birth ; the 
same errors running through all families where there is wealth 
enough to afford that their sons (at least the eldest) may be 
good for nothing. Why should my son be a scholar when it 
is not intended that he should live by his learning ? By 
this iTile, if what is commonly said be true, that " money an- 
swers all things," why should my son be honest, temperate, 
just, or charitable, since he has no intention to depend upon 
any of these qualities for a maintenance ? 

When all is done, perhaps, upon the whole, the matter is 
not so bad as I would make it ; and God, who works good 
out of evil, acting only by the ordinary course and rule of na- 
ture, permits this continual circulation of human things, for 
his own unsearchable ends. The father grows rich by ava- 
rice, injustice, oppression ; he is a tpant in the neighbourhood 
over slaves and beggars, whom he calls his tenants. Why 
should he desire to have qualities infused into his son which 
himself never possessed, or knew, or found the want of, in the 
acquisition of his wealth ? The son, bred in sloth and idle- 
ness, becomes a spendthrift, a cully, a profligate, and goes out 
of the world a beggar, as his father came in : thus the former 
is punished for his own sins, as well as for those of the latter. 
The dunghill, having raised a huge mushroom of short dura- 
tion, is now spread to enrich other men's lands. It is indeed 
of worse consequence where noble families are gone to de- 
cay ; because their titles and privileges outlive their estates : 
and politicians tell us, that nothing is more dangerous to the 
public than a numerous nobility without merit or fortune. 
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But even here €k>d has likewise prescribed some remedj in 
the order of nature ; so many great families coming to an end 
by the sloth, luxury, and abandoned lusts, which enervated 
their breed through every succession, producing gradually a 
more effeminate race wholly unfit for propagation. 



HINTS 
TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON CONVERSATION. 



1 HAYB observed few obyious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or at least so slightly, handled as this ; and indeed I 
know few so difficult to be treated as it ought, nor yet upon 
which there seems so much to be said. 

Most things pursued by men for the happiness of public or 
private life, our wit or folly have so refined, that they seldom 
subsist but in idea ; a true friend, a good marriage, a perfect 
form of government, with some others, require so many 
ingredients, so good in their several kinds, and so much nice- 
ness in mixing them, that for some thousand of years men 
have despaired of reducing their schemes to perfection ; but in 
conversation it is, or might be, otherwise ; for here we are 
only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, although a matr 
ter of some difficulty, may be in every man's power, for want 
of which it remains as mere an idea as the other. Therefore 
it seems to me, that the truest way to understand conversation, 
is to know the faults and errors to which it is subject, and 
from thence every man to form maxims to himself whereby it 
may be regulated, because it requires few talents to which 
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most men are not borne, or at least may not acquire without 
anj great genius or study. For nature has left every man a 
capacity of being agreeable, though not of shining in company ; 
and there are a hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, 
who, by a very few faults that they might correct in half an 
hour, are not so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this subject by 
mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and innocent a plea- 
sure, so fitted for every period and condition of life, and so 
much in all men's power, should be so much neglected and 
abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note those 
errors that are obvious, as well as others which ere seldomer 
observed, since there are few so obvious, or acknowledged, 
into which most men, some time or other, are not apt to 
run. 

For instance : nothing is more generally exploded than the 
folly of talking too much ; yet I rarely remember to have 
seen five people together, where some one among them has 
not been predominant in that kind, to the great constraint and 
disgust of all the rest. But among such as deal in multitudes 
of words, none are comparable to the sober deliberate talker, 
who proceeds with much thought and caution, makes his pre- 
fiioe, branches out into several digressions, finds a hint that puis 
him in mind of another story, which he promises to tell you 
when this is done ; comes back regularly to his subject, cannot 
readily call to mind some person's name, holding his head com- 
plains of his memory ; the whole compauy all this time in 
suspense ; at length says it is no matter, and so goes on. 
And, to crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a stoiy 
the company has heard fifty times before ; or, at best, some 
insipid adventure of the relator. 

Another general fault in conversation is that of those who 
aflfect to talk of themselves ; some, without any ceremony, 
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will ran over tlie liistory of their lives ; will relate the annals 
of their diseases, with the several symptoms and drcumstan* 
ces of them ; will enumerate the hardships and injustice thej 
have suffered in court, in parliament, in love, or in law. 
Others are more dexterous, and with great art will lie on the 
watch to hook in their own praise ; they will call a witness 
to rememher they always foretold what would happen in 
such a case, but none would believe them ; they advised such 
a man from the beginning, and told him the consequences, 
just as they happened ; but he would have his own way. Others 
make a vanity of telling their faults ; they are the strangest 
men in the world ; they cannot dissemble ; they own it is a 
folly ; they have lost abundance of advantages by it ; but 
if you would give them the world, they cannot help it ; there 
is something in their nature that abhors insincerity and con* 
straint; with, many other insufferable topics of the same 
altitude. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself and 
ready to think he is so to others ; without once making this 
easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs can have no more 
weight with other men, than theirs have with him ; and how 
little that is he is sensible enough. 

Where a company has met, I often have observed two per^ 
sons discover, by some accident, that they were bred together 
at the same school or university ; after which the rest are 
condemned to silence, and to listen while these two are 
refreshing each other's memory, with the arch tricks and pas- 
sages of themselves and their comrades. 

I know a great o£Scer of the army who will sit for some 
time with a supercilious and impatient silence, fiill of anger 
and contempt for those who are talking; at length, of a sud- 
den, demanding audience, decide th^ matter in a short 
dogmatical way ; then withdrew within himself again, and 

10* 
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Youclisafe to talk no more, until his spirits circulate again to 
the same point 

There are some faults in conversation which none are so 
subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much as when they 
are with each other. If they have opened their mouths 
without endeavouriDg to say a witty thing, they think it is so 
many words lost ; it is a torment to the hearers, as much as 
to themselves, to see them upon the rack for invention, and in 
perpetual constraint, with so little success. They must do 
something extraordinary in order to acquit themselves, and 
answer their character, else the standers-by may be disap- 
pointed, and be apt to think them only like the rest of mortals. 
I have known two men of wit industriously brought together in 
order to entertain the company, where they have made a very 
ridiculous figure, and provided all the mirth at their own 
expense. 

I know a man of wit who is never easy but where he can 
be allowed to dictate and preside : he neither expects to be 
informed or entertained, but to display his own talents. His 
business is to be good company, and not good conversation ; 
and therefore he chooses to frequent those who are content to 
listen, and profess themselves his admirers. And indeed the 
worst conversation I ever remember to have heard in my life 
was at Will's coffeehouse, where the wits (as they were called) 
used formerly to assemble ; that is to say, five or six men who 
had writ plays, or at least prologues, or had share in a mis- 
cellany, came thither, and entertained one another with their . 
trifling composures, in so important an air as if they had been 
the noblest efforts of human nature, or that the fate of king- 
doms depended on them; and they were usually attended 
with an humble audience of young students from the inns of 
court, or the universities ; who, at due distance, listened to 
these oracles, and returned home with great contempt for their 
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law and philoBophy, their heads filled with trash, under the 
name of politeness^ criticism, and belles lettres. 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were all 
oyerrun with pedantry. For, as I take it, the word is not 
properly used ; because pedantry is the too frequent or unsea- 
sonable obtruding our own knowledge in common discourse, 
and placing too great a value upon it ; by which definition, 
men of the court, or the army, may be as guilty of pedantry 
as a philosopher or a divine ; and it is the same vice in women, 
when they are over copious upon the subject of their petti* 
coats, or their fans, or their china. For which reason, 
although it be a piece of prudence, as well as good manners, 
to put men upon talking on subjects they are best versed in, 
yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly take ; because, 
beside the imputation of pedantry, it is what he would nevdr 
improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
mimic, or buffoon, who has a general reception at the good 
tables ; familiar and domestic with persons of the first quality, 
and usually sent for at every meeting to divert the company; 
against which I have no objection. You go there as to a 
farce or a puppet-show ; your business is only to laugh in sea- 
son, either out of inclination or civility, while this merry com- 
panion is acting his part. It is a business he has underta- 
ken, and we are to suppose he is paid for his day's work. 
I only quarrel, when, in sejpct and private meetings, where 
men of wit and learning are invited to pass an evening, this 
jester should be admitted to run over his circle of tricks, and 
make the whole company unfit for any other conversation, 
besides the indignity of confounding men's talents at so 
shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as it is our 
usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too 
dear for us, so we have done with this, and turned it all into 
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what is generallj called repartee, or being smart ; just as when 
an expensive fashion comes up, those who are not able 
to reach it, content themselves with som^ paltry imitation. 
It now passes for raillery to run a man down in. discourse, to 
Dut him out of countenance, and make him ridiculous ; some- 
times to expose the defects of his person or understanding ; 
on all which occasions, he is obliged not to be angry, to avoid 
the imputation of not being able to take a jest It is admira- 
ble to observe one who is dexterous at this art, singling out a 
weak adversary, getting the laugh on his side, and then car- 
rying all before him. The French, from whence we borrow 
the word, have a quite different idea of the thing, and so had 
we in the politer age of our fathers. Raillery was to say 
something that at first appeared a reproach or reflection, but 
by some turn of wit, unexpected and surprising, ended always 
in a compliment, and to the advantage of the person it was 
addressed to. And surely one of the best rules in conversa- 
tion is, never to say a thing which any of the company can 
reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid; nor can there 
anything be well more contrary to the ends for which people 
meet together, than to part unsatisfied with each other or 
themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation, which appear very dif- 
ferent, yet arise from the same root, and are equally blame&- 
ble; I mean an impatience to interrupt others; and the 
uneasiness of being interrupted ourselves. The two chief ends 
of conversation are to entertain and improve those we are 
among, or to receive those benefits ourselves ; which whoever 
will consider, cannot easily run into either of these two errors; 
because, when any man speaks in company, it is to be supposed 
he does it for his hearers' sake, and not his own ; and that 
common discretion will teach us not to force their attention, 
if they are not willing to lend it ; nor, on the other side, to 
interrupt him who is in possession, because that is in 
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the grossest manner to give the preference to our own good 
sense. 

There are some people whose good manners will not suffer 
them to interrupt you, but, what is almost as bad, will di&- 
cover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the watch until 
you have done, because they hare started something in their 
own thoughts, which they long to be delivered of. Meantime, 
they are so far from regarding what passes, that their imagina- 
tions are wholly turned upon what they have in reserve, for fear 
it should slip out of their memory ; and thus they confine their 
invention, which might otherwise range over a hundred things 
full as good, and that might be much more naturally intro- 
duced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some people, by 
practising among their intimates, have introduced into their 
g^ieral conversation, and would have it pass for innocent 
freedom or humour ; which is a dangerous experiment in our 
northern climate, where all the little decorum and politeness 
we have are purely forced by art, and are so ready to lapse 
into barbarity. This, among the Romans, was the raillery of 
slaves, of which we have many instances in Plautus. It seems 
to have been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, by pre- 
ferring the scum of the people, made it a court entertainment, 
of which I have heard many particulars ; and considering all 
things were turned upside down, it was reasonable and judi- 
cious ; although it was a piece of policy found out to ridicule a 
point of honour in the other extreme, when the smallest word 
misplaced among gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and pro- 
vided with a plentiful stock of them, which they can draw 
out upon occasion in all companies ; and, considering how 
low conversation runs now among us, it is not altogether a 
contemptible talent ; however, it is subject to two unavoida- 
jble defects, fi:e9U€mt repetition, and being soon exhausted ; so 
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that, whoever values this gift in himself has need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, that he 
may not discover the weakness of his fiind ; for those who are 
thus endued have seldom any other revenue, but live upon the 
main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in private 
conversation, whether their faculty be natural or acquired by 
practice, and often venturing. Natural elocution, although it 
may seem a paradox, usually springs from the barrenness of 
invention, and of words; I9y which men who have only « one 
stock of notions upon every subject, and one set of phrases to 
express them in, they swim upon the superficies, and offer 
themselves on every occasion ; therefore men of much leaning, 
and who know the compass of a language, are generally the 
worst talkers on a sudden, until much practice has inured 
and emboldened them ; because they are confounded with 
plenty of matter, variety of notions and of words, which they 
cannot readily ehoose ; but are perplexed and entangled by 
too gre9t a choice ; which is no disadvantage in private con- 
versation ; where, on the other side, the talent of haranguing 
is, of all others, most unsupportable. 

Nothing has spoiled men more for conversation than the 
character of being wits ; to support which they never fail of 
encouraging a number of followers and admirers, who list 
themselves in their service, wherein they find their accounts 
on both sides by pleasing their mutual vanity. This has given 
the former such an air of superiority, and made the latter so 
pragmatical, that neither of them are well to be endured. I 
say nothing here of the itch of dispute and contradiction, telling 
of lies, or of those who are troubled with the disease called the 
wandering of the thoughts, so that they are never present in 
mind at what passes in discourse ; for whoever labours under 
any of these possessions, is as unfit for conversation as a mad« 
man in Bedlam. 
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I think I have gone over most of the errors in conversation 
that have faUen under my notice or memory, except some that 
are merely personal, and others too gross to need exploding ; 
such as lewd or profane talk ; but I pretend only to treat the 
errors of conversation in general, and not the several subjects 
of discourse, which would be infinite. Thus we see how hu- 
man nature is most debased, by the abuse of that faculty which 
is held the great distinction between men and brutes: and 
how little advantage we make of that, which might be the 
greatest, the most lasting, and the most innocent, as well as 
useful pleasure of life : in default of which we are forced to 
take up with those poor amusements of dress and visiting, or 
the more pernicious ones of play, drink, and vicious amours ; 
whereby the nobility and gentry of both sexes are entirely 
corrupted, both in body and mind, and have lost all notions of 
love, honour, friendship, generosity; which, under the name of 
fopperies, have been for some time laughed out of doors. 

This degeneracy of conversation, vnth the pernicious con- 
sequences thereof upon our humours and dispositions, has been 
owing, among other causes, to the custom arisen, for some time 
past, of excluding women from any share in our society, further 
than in parties at play, or dancing, or in the pursuit of an 
amour. I take the highest period of politeness in England 
(and it is of the same date in France) to have been the peace- 
able part of king Charles L's reign, and from what we read of 
those times, as well as from the accounts I have formerly met 
with from some who lived in that court, the methods then used 
for raising and cultivating conversation were altogether differ 
ent from ours : several ladies, whom we find celebrated by the 
poets of that age, had assemblies at their houses, where persons 
of the best understanding, and of both sexes, met to pass the 
evenings in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects were 
occasionfdly started ; and although we are apt to ridicule the 
sublime Platonic notions they had, or personated, in love and 
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friendfihip, I conceive their refinements were grounded upon 
reason, and that a little grain of the romance is no ill ingredient 
to preserve and exalt the dignity of human nUture, withot^ 
which it is apt to degenerate into everything that is sordid, 
vicious, and low. If there were no other use in the conversa- 
tion of ladies, it is sufficient that it would lay a restraint upon 
those odious topics of immodeslj and indecencies, into which 
the rudeness of our northern genius is so apt to fall. And, 
therefore, it is observable in those sprightly gentlemen about 
the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining a vizard 
mask in the park or the playhouse, that in the company of 
ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and disconcerted, 
and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit 
themselves, and entertain their company, with relating facts 
of no consequence, nor at all out of the road of such common 
incidents as happen every day; and this I have observed more 
frequently among the Scots than any other nation, who are 
very careful not to omit the minutest circumstances of time or 
place ; which kind of discourse, if it were not a little relieved 
by the uncouth terms and phrases^ as well as accent and ges- 
ture peculiar to that country, would be hardly tolerable. It is 
not a fault in company to talk much ; but to continue it long 
is certainly one ; for, if the majority of those who are got to- 
gether be naturally silent or cautious, the conversation will 
flag, unless it be often renewed by one among them, who can 
start new subjects, provided he does not dwell upon them, that 
leave room for answers and replies. 



A LETTER 

TO A VERY YOUNG LADY 

ON HEB MABBIA&E. 



«* This letter ought to be read by an new-married women, and will be read with 
pleaaare and advantage by the most dtotingntebed and aocompliihed ladiee.**— Ob- 
IBT. Mrs. Plnklngton says that this letter was written on lady Betty Moore's mar- 
riage with Mr. George Rochfort. Mr. Faolkener, the more sound authority, Bup« 
poses it addressed to Mrs. John Boehfort, daughter of Dr. Staunton. 



Madam : — ^The hurry and impertinence of receiving and 
paying visits on account of your marriage being now over^ 
you are beginning to enter into a course of life, where you 
will want much advice to divert you from falling into many 
errors, fopperies, and follies, to which your sex is subject. I 
have always borne an entire^ friendship to your father and 
mother ; and the person they have chosen for your husband 
has been, for some years past, my particular favourite. I have 
long wished you might come together, because I hoped that, 
from the goodness of your disposition, and by following the 
counsel of wise friends, you might in time make yourself wor- 
thy of him. Your parents were so far in the right that the}* 
did not produce you much into the world, whereby you 
avoided many wrong steps which others have taken, and have 
fewer ill impressions to be removed ; but they failed, as it is 
generally the case, in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
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mind ; without which it is impossible to acquire or preserve 
the friendship and esteem of a wise man, who soon grows 
weary of acting the lover, and treating his wife like a mis- 
tress, but wants a reasonable companion, and a true friend 
through every stage of his life. It must be therefore your 
business to qualify yourself for those offices ; wherein I will not 
fail to be your director, as long as I shall think you deserve it, 
by letting you know how you are to act, and what you ought 
to avoid. 

And beware of despising or neglecting my instructions, 
whereon will depend not only your making a good figure in 
the world, but your own real happiness, as well as that of the 
person who ought to be the dearest to you. 

I must therefore desire you, in the first place, to be very 
slow in changing the modest behaviour of a virgin ; it is usual 
in young wives, before they have been many weeks married, 
to assume a bold forward look and manner of talking, as if 
they intended to signify in all companies that they were no 
longer girls, and consequently that their whole demeanour, 
before they got a husband, was all but a countenance and 
constraint upon their nature : whereas, I suppose, if the votes 
of wise men were gathered, a very great majority would be 
in favour of those ladies who, after they were entered into 
that state, rather chose to double their portion of modesty and 
reservedness. 

I must likewise warn you strictly against the least degree 
of fondness to your husband before any witness whatsoever, 
even before your nearest relations, or the very maids of your 
chamber. This proceeding is so exceeding odious and dis- 
gustful to all who have either good breeding or good sense, 
that they assign two very unamiable reasons for it ; the one 
is gross hypocrisy, and the other has too bad a name to men- 
tion. If there is any difference to be made, your husband is 
the lowest person in company either at home or abroad, and 
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every gentleman present has a better claim to all marks of 
ciyility and distinction from you. Conceal your esteem and 
love in your own breast, and reserve your kind looks and lan- 
guage for private hours, which are so many in the four and 
twenty, that they will afford time to employ a passion as 
exalted as any that was ever described in a French romance. 

Upon jhis head I should likewise advise you to differ in 
practice from those ladies who affect abundance of uneasiness 
while their husbands are abroad ; start with every knock at 
the door, and ring the bell incessantly for the servants to let 
in their master ; will not eat a bit at dinner or supper if the 
husband happens to stay out ; and receive him at his return 
with such a medley of chiding and kindness, and catechizing 
him where he has been, that a shrew fron^ Billingsgate would 
be a more easy and eligible companion. 

Of the same leaven are those wives who, when their hus- 
bands are gone on a journey, must have a letter every post, 
upon pain of fits and hysterics : and a day must be fixed for 
their return home, without the least allowance for business or 
sickness, or accidents, or weather ; upon which I can only 
say, that in my observation, those ladies, who are apt to make 
the greatest clutter on such occasions, would liberally have 
paid a messenger for bringing them the news, that their hus- 
bands had broken their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I advise you to abate 
a little of that violent passion for fine clothes so predominant 
in your sex. It is a little hard that ours, for whose sake you 
wear them, are not admitted to be of your council. I may 
venture to assure you, that we will make an abatement at any 
time of four pounds a yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but 
allow a suitable addition of care in the cleanliness and sweet- 
ness of their persons. For the satirical part of mankind will 
needs believe, that it is not impossible to be very fine and 
very filthy; and that the capacities of a lady are sometimes 
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apt to M abort, in coltivstiog oleuiliiieas and fb^ together; 
I shall onlj add, upon so tender a subject, what a pleasant 
gentleman said concerning a sillj woman of quality ; that 
nothing could make her supportable but putting off her head ; 
for his ears were offended by her tongue, and his nose by her 
hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a loss how to advise you in the choice of 
company, which, however, is a point of as great importance 
as any in your life. If your general acquaintance be among 
the ladies, who are your equi^ or superiors, provided they 
have nothing of what is commonly called an ill reputation, 
you think you ar^ safe ; and this, in the style of the world, 
will pass for good company. Whereas, I am afraid it will be 
hard for you to pick out one female acquaintance in this town 
from whom you will not be in manifest danger of contracting 
some foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. Your only 
safe way of conversing with them is, by a firm resolution to 
proceed in your practice and behaviour directly contrary to 
whatever they shall say or do, and this I take to be a good 
general rule, with very few exceptions. For instance, in the 
doctrines they usually deliver to young married women for 
managing their husbands, their several accounts of their own 
conduct in that particular, to recommend it to your imitation, 
the reflections they make upon others of their sex for acting 
differently, their directions how to come off with victory upon 
any dispute or quarrel you may have with your husband, the 
arts by which you may discover and practise upon his weak 
side ; when to work by flattery and insinuation, when to melt 
him with tears, and when to engage him with a high hand : 
in these and a thousand other cases it will be prudent to 
retain as many of their lectures in your memory as you can, 
and then determine to act in full opposition to them all. 

I hope your husband will interpose his authority to limii 
you in the trade of visiting : half a dozen fools are, in all 
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eonscience, as many as you should require ; and it will be 
BufSdent for you to see them twice a-year, for I think the 
fashion does not exact that visits should be paid to friends. 

I advise that your company at home should consist of men 
rather than women. To say the truth, I never yet knew a 
tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex. I confess, when 
both are mixed and well chosen, and put their best qualities 
forward, there may be an intercourse of civility and good 
will, which, with the addition of some degree of sense, can 
make conversation or any amusement agreeable. But a knot 
of ladies, got tc^ether by themselves, is a very school of 
impertinence and detraction, and it is well if those be the 
worst 

X^et your men acquaintance be of your husband's choice, 
and not recommended to you by any she companions, because 
they will certainly fix a coxcomb upon you, and it will cost 
you some time and pains before you can arrive at the know- 
ledge of distinguishing such a one from a man of sense. 

Never take a favourite waiting-maid into your cabinet 
council, to entertain you with histories of those ladies whom 
she has formerly served, of their diversions and their dresses, 
to insinuate how great a fortune you brought, and how little 
you are allowed to squander, to appeal to her from your hus- 
band, and to be determined by her judgment, because you are 
sure it will be always for you, to receive and discard servants 
by her approbation or dislike ; to engage you by her insinua- 
tions in misunderstandings with your best friends ; to repre- 
sent all things in false colours, and to be the common emis- 
sary of scandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be to gain and pre- 
serve the fiiendship and esteem of your husband. Tou are 
married to a man of good education and learning, of excel- 
lent understanding and an exact taste. It is true, and it is 
biippy for you, that those qualities in him are adorned with 
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great modesty, a most amiable sweetness of temper, and an 
unusual disposition to sobriety and virtue ; but neither good 
nature nor virtue will suffer him to esteem you against his 
judgment; and although he is not capable of using you ill, 
yet you will in time grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps con- 
temptible, unless you can supply the loss of youth and beauty 
with more durable qualities. You have but a very few years 
to be young and handsome in the eyes of the world, and as 
few months to be so in the eyes of a husband who is not a 
fool ; for I hope you do not still dream of charms and rap- 
tures, which marriage ever did, and ever will, put a sudden 
end to. Besides, yours was a match of prudence and common 
good liking, without any mixture of that ridiculous passion 
which has no being but in play-books and romances. 

You must therefore use all endeavours to «ttain to some 
degree of those accomplishments which your husband most 
values in other people, and for which he is most valued him- 
self You must improve your mind by closely pursuing such 
a method of study as I shall direct or approve of. You must 
get a collection of history slid travels, which 1 will recom- 
mend to you, and spend some hours every day in reading 
them, and making extracts from them if your memory be weak. 
You must invite persons of knowledge and understanding to an 
acquaintance with you, by whose conversation you may learn 
to correct your taste and judgment ; and when you can bring 
yourself to comprehend and relish the good sense of (Miers, you 
will arrive in time to think rightly yourself and to become a 
reasonable and agreeable companion. This must produce in 
your husband a true rational love and esteem for you, which 
old age will not diminish. He will have a regard for your 
judgment and opinion in matters of the greatest weight ; you 
will be able to entertain each other without a third person to 
relieve you by finding discourse. The endowments of your 
mind will even make your person more agreeable to him ; and 
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when yon are alone, your time will not lie heavy upon your 
hands for want of some trifling amusement. 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your sex, 
it has sometimes moved me with pity to see the lady of the 
house forced to withdraw immediately after dinner, and this 
in families where there is not much drinking ; as if it were 
an established maxim, that women are incapable of all con- 
versation. In a room where both sexes meet, if the men are 
discoursing upon any general subject, the ladies never think 
it their business to partake in what passes, but -in a separate 
club entertain each other with the price and choice of lace 
and silk, and what dresses they liked or disapproved at the 
church or the play-house. And when you are among your- 
selves, how naturally after the first compliments do you apply 
your hand's to each other's lappets, and ruffles, and mantuas ; 
as if the whole business of your lives and the public concern 
of the world depended upon the cut or colour of your dress. 
As divines say, that some people take more pains to be 
damned than it would cost them to be saved ; so your sex 
employ more thought, memory, and application to be fools 
than would serve to make them wise and useful. When I 
reflect on this, I cannot conceive you to be human creatures, 
but a certain sort of species hardly a degree above a monkey ; 
who has more diverting tricks than any of you, is an animal 
less mischievous and expensive, might in time be a tolerable 
critic in velvet and brocade, and for aught I know, would 
equally become them. 

I would have you look upon finery as a necessary folly, 
which all great ladies did whom I have ever known ; I do not 
desire you to be out of the fashion, but to be the last and least 
in it I expect that your dress shall be one degree lower than 
your fortune can aflbrd ; and in your own heart I would wish 
you to be an utter contemner of all distinctions which a finer 
petticoat can give you; because it will neither make you 
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richer, handsomer, younger, better natared, more virtuouB or 
wise than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, though they 
happen to discourse of arts and sciences out of your compass, 
yet you will gather more advantage by listening to them than 
from ail the nonsense and frippery of your own sex ; but if 
they be men of breeding as well as learning, they will seldom 
engage in any conversation where you ought not to be a 
hearer, and in time have your part K they talk of the man- 
ners and customs of the several kingdoms of Europe, of 
travels into remoter nations, of the state of your own country, 
or of the great men and actions of Greece and Rome ; if they 
give their judgment upon English and French writers, either 
in verse or prose, or of the nature and limits of virtue and 
vice ; it is a shame for an English lady not to relish such dis- 
courses, not to improve by them, and endeavour by reading 
and information to have her share in those entertainments, 
rather than turn aside, as it is the usual custom, and consult 
with the woman who sits next her about a new cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard that not one gentleman's daughter in a 
thousand should be brought to read or understand her own 
natural tongue, or to be judge of the easiest books that are 
written in it ; as any one may find who can have the patience 
to hear them, when they are disposed to mangle a play or 
novel, where the least word out of the common road is sure 
to disconcert them ; and it is no wonder, when they are not 
so much as taught to spell in their childhood, nor can ever 
attain to it in their whole lives. I advise you therefore to 
read aloud, more or less, every day to your husband, if he will 
permit you, or to any other friend (but not a female one) who 
is able to set you right ; and as for spelling, you may compass 
it in time by making collections from the books you read. 

I know very well that those who are commonly called 
learned women have lost all manner of credit by their imper 
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tment talkativeness and conceit of themselves : but there is 
an easy remedy for this, if you once consider, that after all 
the pains you may be at you never can arrive in the point of 
learning to the perfection of a schoolboy. The reading I 
would advise you to is only for improvement of your own 
good sense, which will never hW of being mended by discre- 
tion. It is a wrong method and ill choice of books that 
makes those learned ladies just so much the worse for what 
they have read, and therefore it shall be my care to direct you 
better, a task for which I take myself to be not ill-qualified, 
because I have spent more time and have had more opportu- 
nities than many others to observe and discover from what 
source the various follies of women are derived. 

Pray, observe how insignificant things are the common 
race of ladies when they have passed their youth and beauty ; 
how contemptible tiiey appear to the men, and yet more con- 
temptible to the younger part of their own sex, and have no 
relief, but in passing their afternoons in visits, where they are 
never acceptable, and their evenings at cards among each 
other, while the former part of the day is spent in spleen and 
envy, or in vain endeavours to repair by art and dress the 
ruins of time. "Whereas I have known ladies at sixty, to 
whom all the polite part of the court and town paid their 
addresses, without any further view than that of enjoying the 
pleasure of their conversation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a man 
which is not equally so in a woman : I do not except even 
modesty and gentleness of nature. Nor do I know one vice 
or folly which is not equally detestable in both. There is 
indeed one infirmity which is generally allowed you, I mean 
that of cowardice ; yet there should seem to be something 
very capricious, that when women profess their admiration for 
a colonel or a captain, on account of his valour, they should 
fancy it a very graceful and becoming quality in themselves, 
II.--11 
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to be afraid of their own shadows ; to scream in a barge when 
the weather is calmest, or in a coach at a ring : to run from a 
cow at a hundred yards' distance, to fal] into fits at the sight 
of a spider, an earwig, or a frog. At least, if cowardice be a 
sign of cruelty (as it is generally granted), I can hardly think 
it an accomplishment so desirable as to be thought worth im- 
proving by affectation. 

And as the same virtues equally become both sexes, so there 
is no quality whereby women endeavour to distinguish them- 
selves from men for which they are not just so much the worst 
except that only of reservedness ; which, however, as you gen- 
erally manage it, is nothing else but affectation or hypocrisy. 
For, as you cannot too much discountenance those of our sex 
who presume to take unbecoming liberties before you; so you 
ought to be wholly unconstrained in the company of deserving 
men, when you have had sufficient experience of their dis- 
cretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a tribe of bold, swag- 
gering, rattling ladies, whose talents pass among coxcombs 
for wit and humour ; their excellency lies in rude, shocking 
expressions, and what they call running a man down. If a 
gentleman in their company happens to have any blemish in 
his birth or person, if any misfortune has befallen his family 
or himself for which he is ashamed, they will be sure to give 
him broad hints of it without any provocation. I would recom- 
mend you to the acquaintance of a common prostitute rather 
than to that of such termagants as these. I have often thought 
that no man is obliged to suppose such creatures to be women, 
but to treat them like insolent rascals disguised in female 
habits, who ought to be stripped and kicked down stairs. 

I will add one thing, although it be a little out of place, 
which is to desire that you will learn to value and esteem your 
husband for those good qualities which he really possesses, and 
not to fancy others in him which he certainly has not For, 
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Although this latter is generally understood to be a mark of 
loye, jet it ia indeed nothing but affectation or ill judgment It 
is true, he wants so very few accomplishments, that you are in 
no great dan^r of erriug on this side; but my caution is 
u!<:casioned by a lady of your acquaintance, married to a very 
\al liable person, whom yet she is so unfortunate as to be 
ill ways conmiending for those perfections to which he can 
least pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of expense ; only 
I think you ought to be well informed how much your hus- 
band's revenue amounts to, and be so good a computer as to 
keep within it in that part of the management which falls to 
your share ; and not to put yourself in the number of those 
politic ladies, who think they gain a great point when they 
have teased their husbands to buy them a new equipage, a 
laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once considering what 
long^score remained unpaid to the butcher. 

I desire you will keep this letter in your cabinet, and often 
examine impartially your whole conduct by it : and so God 
bless you, and make you a &ir example to your sex, and a 
perpetual comfort to your husband and your parent* 

I am, with great truth and aflfeotion, madam, your most 
faithful friend and humble servant 



* **The reader of this letter maj be allowed to doubt whether Swift*B opinion of 
female excellence ought implicitly to be admitted; for if hit general thooghta on 
women were such as he exhibits, a yery little sense in a lady would enrapture, and 
a yery little yirtue would astonish him. Stella's supremacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local. She was great because her associates were little.*' 



RESOLUTIONS 
WHEN I COME TO BE OLD, 

Wmttkw IN 1699. 



In compUanoe with the dean's own request, and agreeably to one of these reto- 
rtions. Dr. Shoridan falthftiUj admonished Swlik of his parsimonlons dlspodtlon as 
his faenlties began to faU. " Dootor," answered Swift, with an ezpresslTe look, " do 
yon remember the bishop of Grenada in Oil Blast** Their cordiality ceased from 
fhaii 



Not to marry a young woman. 

Not to keep young company, unless they desire it. 

Not to be peevish, or morose, or suspicions. 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or fitshions, or men, or 
war, &C. 

Not to be fond of children. 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the same people. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanliness, for fear of fiilling into 
nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but give allow- 
ances for their youthful follies and weaknesses. 

Not to be influence by, or give ear to, knavish tattling 
servants^ or others. 

SI5 
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Not to be too free of advice, or trouble any bat those 
who desire it 

To desire some good friend to inform me which of these 
resolutions I break or neglect^ and wherein, and reform ac- 
cordingly. 

Not to talk much, nor of mysel£ 

Not to boast of my former beauty, or strength, or &your 
with ladies, ipc. 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be beloved 
by a young woman; 0t eos qui Aareditatem eaptant^ odiste ae 
vitare. 

Not to be positive or opinionative. 

Not to set for observing all these rules, for fear I should 
observe none. 



THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

MORAL AND DIVERTINQ.* 
October, 1706. 



Wb have just enough religion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love, one another. 

Reflect on things past, as wars, negotiations, Actions, Ac, 
we enter so little into those interests that we wonder how men 
could possibly be so busy and concerned for things so transi- 
tory ; look on the present times, we find the same humour, 
yet wonder not at all. 

A wise man endeavours, by considering all circumstances, 
to make conjectures, and form conclusions ; but the smalleat 
accident intervening (and in the course of affairs it is impossi- 
ble to foresee all), does often produce such turns and changeis 
that at last he is just as much in doubt of events as the most 
ignorant and unexperienced person. 

Positiveness is a good quality for preachers and orators, 
because he that would obtrude his thoughts and reasons upon 

* Mr. Pope and Dmb Swift, being In ttie oountry, agreed to write down mdb 
InToluntsry thonghte as occurred to tbem daring their walkf, and thete are tucb •§ 
belong to the dean. 
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a multitude, will conmce others the more as he appears con« 
vinced himself. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take advice, 
when they will not so much as take warning t 

I forget whether advice be among the lost things, which 
Ariosto says may be found in the moon ; that and time ought 
to have been there. 

No preacher is listened to but Time, which gives us the 
same train and turn of thought that elder people have in vain 
tried to put into our heads before. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run wholly 
on the good side or circumstances of it ; when it is obtained, 
our minds run wholly on tho bad ones. 

In a glasshouse, the workmen often fling in a small quantity 
of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, but very much 
enlivens it. This seems to allude to a gentle stirring of the 
passions, that the mind may not languish. 

Religion seems to have grown an infant with age, and re- 
quires miracles to nurse it, as it had in its infancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor ; it is like spending this year part of the next 
year's revenue. 

The latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in curing 
the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had contracted in 
the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with relation 
to posterity, let him consider in old books what he finds that 
he is glad to know, and what omissions he most laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give immor- 
tality to none but themselves : it is Homer and Virgil we 
reverence and admire, not Achilles or JSneas. With histo- 
rians it is quite the contrary ; our thoughts are taken up with 
the actions, persons and events we read, and we little regard 
the authors. 
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When a true genius appears in the world, you maj know 
him by this sign, that the dunces are all in confederacy against 
him. 

Men who possess all l^e advantages of life are in a state 
where there are many accidents to disorder and discompose, 
but few to please them. 

It is unwise to punish cowards with ignominy ; for if they 
had regarded that, they would not have been cowards : death 
is their proper punishment, because they fear it most 

The greatest inventions were produced in the times of igno- 
rance ; as the use of the cfompass, gunpowder, and printing ; 
and by the dullest nation, as the Germans. 

One argument to prove that the common relations of ghosts 
and spectres are generally false, may be drawn from the 
opinion held, that spirits are never seen by more than one 
person at a time ; that is to say, it seldom happens to above 
one person in a company to be possessed with any high degree 
of spleen or melancholy. 

I am apt to think that, in the day of judgment, there will 
be small allowance given to the wise for their want of morals, 
and to the ignorant for their want of faith, because both are 
without excuse. This renders the advantages equal of igno- 
rance and knowledge. But some scruples in the wise, and 
some vices in the ignorant, will perhaps be forgiven upon the 
strength of temptation to each. 

The value of several circumstances in story lessens very 
much by distance of time, though some minute circumstances 
are very valuable ; and it requires great judgment in a writer 
to distinguish. 

It is grown a word of course for writers to say. This critical 
age, as divines say. This sinful age. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age is in lay- 
ing taxes on the next : friture ages shall talk of this ; this shall 
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be fiunotts to all posterity : whereas their time and thoughts 
will be taken ap about present things, as ours are' now. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but air, 
has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a spiritual peer, he loses .his surname; 
when a temporal, his Christian name. 

It is in disputes, as in armies ; where the weaker side sets 
up fiilse lights, and makes a great noise, to make the ^lemj 
belieye them more numerous and strong than thej really are. 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out prejudices, 
eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

In all well-instituted commonwealths, care has been taken 
to limit men's possessions; which is done for many reasons, 
and, among the rest, for one which, perhaps, is not often con- 
sidered, that when bounds are set to men's desires, after they 
have acquired as much as the laws will permit them, their 
private interest is at an end, and they have nothing to do but 
to take care of the public. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself of 
the censure of the world ; to despise it, to return the like, or 
to endeavour to live so as to avoid it : the first of these is 
usually pretended, the last is almost impossible, the universal 
practice is for the second. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beasts very seldom 
have horns, but in hot they have very large ones. This might 
bear a pleasant application. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, than 
that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell 
when a suit will end, and whether to the advantage of the 
plaintiff or defendant; thus making the matter depend entirely 
upon the influence of the stars, without the least regard to the 
merit of the cause. 

The expression in Apocrypha about Tobit and his dog fol- 
lowing him, I have often heard ridiculed ; yet Homer has the 
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same words of Telemachus more than once ; and Virgil says 
Bomething like it of Eyander. And I take the book of Tobit 
to be partly poetical. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities which 
were very sernceable to others but useless to themselves ; like 
a sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform the neighbours 
and passengers, but not the owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, politics, 
religion, <fec^ beginning from his youth, and so go on to old 
age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions would 
appear at last ! 

What they do in heaven we are ignorant of; what they do 
not we are told expressly, that they neither marry, nor are 
^ven in marriage. 

When a man observes the choice of ladies now-a-days in 
the dispensing of their favours, can he forbear paying some 
veneration to the memory of those mares mentioned by Xeno- 
phon, who, while their manes were on, that is, while they were 
in their beauty, would never admit the embraces of an ass. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense ; it is the life of a 
spider : 

ViT« qpoidem, p«nd« Umen, improba, dixit 

Otid, Mftam, 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants 1^ lopping off 
our desires, is like cutting off our feet, when we want shoes. 

Physicians ought not to give their judgment of religion, 
Ibr the same reason that butchers are not admitted to be 
jurors upon life and death. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because 
young ladies spend tiieir time in making nets, not in making 
cages. 

If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I believe 
he will find the merriest countenances in mourning coaches 
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Nothixig more unqualifies a man to act with prudence than 
a misfortune that is attended with shame and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable ; 
for the happy impute all their success to prudence and 
merit 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest offices ; 
so climbing is performed in the same posture with creeping. 

HI company is like a dog, who dirts those most whom he 
likes best 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent 

Although men- are accused for not knowing their own 
weakness, yet, perhaps, as few know their own strength. It is 
in men as in soils, where sometimes there is a yein of gold, 
which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit ; but I take it to 
be otherwise in very bad times : for it is as hard to satirize 
well a man of distinguished vices, as to praise well a man of 
distinguished virtues. It is easy enough to do either to peo- 
I^e of moderate characters. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment of age : so 
that our judgment grows harder to please when we have 
fewer things to offer it : this goes through the whole com- 
merce of life. When we are old, our friends find it difficult 
to please us, and are less concerned whether we be pleased 
or not 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you 
gave before. 

The motives of the best actions will not bear too strict an 
inquiry. It is allowed that the cause of most actions, good, 
or bad, may be resolved into the love of ourselves ; but the 
self-love of some men inclines them to please others ; and the 
self-love of others is wholly employed in pleasing themselves. 
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This makes the great distinction between virtue and vice. 
Beligion is the best motive of all actions, yet religion is 
allowed to be the highest instance of self-love. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it afterwards 
continues the same treatment with less scruple or ceremony, 
as men do to a whore. 

Old men view best at a distance, with the eyes of their un- 
derstanding, as well as with those of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide their wisdom than 
their folly. 

Arbitrary power is a natural object of temptation to a 
prince, as wine or women to a young fellow, or a bribe to a 
judge, or avarice to old age, or vanity to a woman. 

Anthony Henley's farmer dying of an asthma, said, " Well, 
if I can get this breath once out, TU take care it shall never 
get in again." 

The humour of exploding many things under the name of 
trifles, fopperies, and only imaginary goods, is a very false 
proof either of wisdom or magnanimity, and a great check to 
virtuous actions. For instance, with regard to fame : there 
is in most people a reluctance and unwillingness to be for- 
gotten. We observe, even among the vulgar, how fond they 
are to have an inscription over their giave. It requires but 
little philosophy to discover and observe that there is no 
intrinsic value in all this; however, if it be founded in our 
nature, as an incitement to virtue, it ought not to be ridi- 
culed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, and the 
sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men and most 
womeji^ is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
words ; for whoever is a master of language, and has a mind 
full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate upon the 
chp^ce of both ; whereas common speakers have only one set 
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of ideas and one set of words to dothe them in ; and these 
are always ready at the mouth : so people come faster out of 
the church when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at 
the door. 

Few are qualified to shine in company ; but it is in most 
men's power to be agreeable. The reason, therefore, why 
conversation runs so low at present, is not the defect of un- 
derstanding, but pride, vanity, ill-nature, affectation, singu- 
larity, positiveness, or some other vice, the effect of a wrong 
education. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. Vain 
men delight in telling what honours have been done them, 
what great company they have kept, and the like, by which 
they plainly confess that these honours were m<Mre than their 
due, and such as their friends would not believe, if they had 
not been told; whereas a man truly proud, thinks the 
greatest honours below his merit, and consequently scorns to 
boast I therefore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever 
desires the character of a proud man, ought to conceal his 
vanity. 

Law in a free country, is, or ought to be, the determina- 
tion of the majority of those who have property in land. 

One argument used to the disadvantage of Providence, I 
take to be a very strong one in its defence. It is objected, 
that storms and tempests, unfruitful seasons, serpents, spiders^ 
flies, and other noxious or troublesome animals, with many 
other instances of the same kind, discover an imperfection 
in nature, because human life would be much easier without 
them : but the design of Providence may clearly be perceived 
in this proceeding. The motions of the sun and moon, in 
short, the whole system of the universe, as far as philosophers 
have been able to discover and observe, are in the utmost 
degree of regularity and perfection ; but wherever God 
has left to man the power of interposing a remedy by thought 
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or labor, there he has placed things in a state of imperfection, 
on purpose to stir up human industry, without which life 
would stagnate, or indeed rather could not subsist at all ; 
Curis acuuniur martalia corda. 

Praise is the daughter of present power. 

How inconsistent is man with himself! 

I have known several persons of great fame for wisdom in 
public affairs and councils governed by foolish servants : 

I have known great ministers, distinguished for wit and 
learning, who preferred none but dunces : 

I have known men of great valour cowards to their wives. 

I have known men of the greatest cunning perpetually 
cheated. 

I knew three great ministers, who could exactly compute 
and settle the accounts of a kingdom, but were wholly igno- 
rant of their own economy. 

The preaching of divines helps to preserve well-inclined 
men in the course of virtue, but seldom or never reclaims 
the vicious. 

Princes usually make wiser choices than the servants whom 
they trust for the disposal of places : I have known a prince 
more than once choose an able minister; but I never 
observed that minister to use his credit in the disposal of an 
employment to a person whom he thought the fittest for it. 
One of the greatest in this age [Harley] owned, and excused 
the matter, from the violence of parties, and the unreason- 
ableness of friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, when 
great ones are not in the way : for want of a block he will 
stumble at a straw. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are in some sort 
necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger at a dis- 
tance, who are otherwise too apt to insult them upon the 
score of their age. 
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Every man desires to lire long; but no roan would be 
old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds from the mean 
opinion they have of themselves ; in women, from the con- 
trary. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they have done 
for fifty years past, i am in concern for future ages, how any 
man will be learned, or any man a lawyer. 

Kings are commonly said to have long hands ; I wish they 
had as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth are said to 
discover prodigious parts and wit ; to speak things that sur- 
prise and astonish : strange, that so many hopeful princes, 
and so many shameful kings ! K they happen to die young, 
they would have been prodigies of wisdom and virtue: 
if they live, they are often prodigies indeed, but of another 
sort 

Politics, as the word is commonly understood, are nothing 
but corruptions, and consequently of no use to a good king, 
or a good ministry : for which reason all courts are so full of 
politics. 

Silenus, the foster-&ther of Bacchus, is always carried by 
an ass, and has horns on his head. The moral is, that 
drunkards are led by fools, and have a great chance to be 
cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful, good-natured lady, was the goddess of ^ 
love ; Juno, a terrible shrew, the goddess of marriage : and 
they were always mortal enemies. 

Those who are against religion, must needs be fools ; and 
therefore we read that of all animals, God refused the first- 
bom of an ass. 

A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased 
with a few words spoken plain by a parrot. 

A nice man is a man of nasty ideas.' 
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Apollo wsB held the god of physic, aad sender of diseases. 
Both were originallj the same trade, and still continue. 

Old men and comets have been reyerenced for the same 
reason ; their long beards and pretences to foretell events. 

A person was asked at court, ^ what he thought of an am- 
bassador, and his train, who were all embroidery and lace, 
full of bows, cringes, and gestures ?'^ He said, ^' it was Solo- 
mon's importation, gold and apes.'' 

There is a story in Pausanias of a plot for betraying a city 
discovered by the braying of an ass ; the cackling of geese 
saved the Capitol ; and Catiline's conspiracy was discovered 
by a whore. These are the only three animals, as far as I 
remember, &mous in history as evidences and informers. 

Most sorts of diversion in men, children, and other animals, 
are in imitation of fighting. 

Augustus meeting an ass with a lucky name, foretold him- 
self good fortune. I meet many asses, but none of them have 
lucky names. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, he 
keeps his at the same time. 

Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of truth 
when we see them so positive in their errors, which they will 
maintain out of their zeal to truth, although they contradict 
themselves every day of their lives ? 

That was excellently observed, say I, when I read a passage 
in an author, where his opinions agree with mine. When we 
differ, there I pronounce him to be mistaken. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, but are 
providing to live another time. n 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one as it 
seems, I do not remember to have heard three good lies in all 
my conversation, even from those who were most celebrated 
in that £Eiculty. 

Laws penned with the utmost care and exactness, and in 
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the vulgar language, are 'often penrerted to wrong meamngs ; 
then why should we wonder that the Bible is 90 ! 

A man seeing a wasp creeping into a vial filled with honey 
that was hung on a fruitrtree, said thus : ^ Why, thou sottish 
animal, art thou mad to go into tihe vial, where you see 
many hundred of your kind dying before you ?" — *^ The re- 
proach is just,^ answered the wasp, *' but not from you men, 
who are so far from taking example by other people's follies 
that you will not take warning by your own. If after falling 
several times into this vial and escaping by chance, I should 
fall in again, I should then but resemble you." 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to steal 
pieces of money and hide them in a hole ; which the cat 
observing, asked "^ Why he would hoard up those round shin- 
ing things that he could make no use of?" — "Why," said 
the jackdaw, " my master has a whole chest full, and makes 
no more use of them than I." 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, but not 
for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to com- 
plain in their works of critics and detractors, the next age 
would not know that they ever had any. 

After all the maxims and systems of trade and commerce, 
a stander-by would think the affairs of the world were most 
ridiculously contrived. 

There are few countries which, if well cultivated, would 
not support double the number of their inhabitants, and yet 
fewer where one-third part of the people are not extremely 
stinted even in the necessaries of life. I send out twenty 
barrels of com, which would maintain a fiimily in bread for a 
year, and I bring back in return a vessel of wine, whi<!h 
half a dozen good fellows would drink in less than a month, 
at the expense of their health and reason. 
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A motto tot the JesuitH :— 

Qiam r«flo in tends noatrl non plena laboilsf 

A man would have but few spectators if he offered to show 
for threepence how he could thrust a red-hot iron into a bar- 
rel of gunpowder, and it should not take fire. 

Query, Whether churches are dormitories of the living as 
well as of the dead ? 

Henry Killegrew said to Lord "Wharton, "You would 
not swear at that rate if you thought you were doing God 
honour." 

A copy of Teraes kept in the cabinet, and only shown to a 
•few friends, is like a virgin much sought after and admired ; 
but when printed and published, is like a common whore, 
whom anybody may purchase for half-a-crown. 

Louis XIV. of France spent his life in turning a good name 
into a great 

Since the union of divinity and humanity is the great arti- 
cle of our religion, it is odd to see some clergymen, in their 
writings of divinity, wholly devoid of humanity. 

The Epicureans began to spread at Rome in the empire 
of Augustus, and even the Epicureans too, did in England 
toward the end of king Charles II.'s reign ; which is reckoned, 
though very absurdly, our Augustan age. They both seem 
to be corruptions occasioned by luxury and peace, and by 
politeness beginning to decline. 

Sometimes I read a book with pleasure, and •detest the 
author. 

At a bookseller's shop some time ago, I saw a book with 
this title : " Poems by the Author of the Choice." Not endur- 
ing to read a dozen lines, I asked the company with me 
whether they had ever seen the book, or heard of the poem 
whence the author denominated himself : they were all as 
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ignorant as L But I find it common with these small dealers 
in wit and learning, to give themselves a title from their first 
adventure, as Don Qaizote usually did firom his last. This 
arises from that great importance which every man supposes 
himself to be o£ 

One Dennis, commonly called ^ the critic^" who had writ 
a threepenny pamphlet against the power of France, being in 
the country, and hearing of a French privateer hovering 
about the coast, although he were twenty miles from the sea, 
fled to town, and told his fiiends, ^ they need not wonder at 
his haste; for the king of France, having got intelligence 
where he was, had sent a privateer on purpose to catch him." . 

Dr. Gee, prebendary of Westminster, who had writ a small 
paper against popery, being obliged to travel for his healthy 
affected to disguise his person and change his name, as he 
passed through Portugal, Spain, and Italy ; telling all the Eng- 
lish he met, ^ that he was liraid of being murdered, or put in- 
to the Inquisition." He was acting the same farce at Paris, till 
Mr. Prior (who was then secretary to the embassy) quite dis- 
concerted the doctor by maliciously discovering the secret; 
and offering to engage, body for body, that not a creature 
would hurt him, or had ever heard of him or his pamphlet. 

A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, thirty miles 
from London, had the very same turn of thought ; when talk- 
ing with one of her fellow-servants, she said, " I hear it is all 
over London already that I am going to leave my lady f 
and so had a footman, who being newly married desired his 
his comrade to tell him freely what the town said of it. 

When somebody was telling a certain great minister that 
people were discontented, " Pho," said he, " half a dozen fools 
are prating in a coffee-house, and presently think their own 
noise about their ears is made by the world." 

The death of a private man is generally of so little impo^ 
tance to the world, that it cannot be a thing of great impor- 
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tance in itself and yet I do not observe, from the practice of 
mankind, that either philosophy or nature have sufficiently 
armed us against the fears which attend it Neither do I find 
anything able to reconcile us to it, but extreme pain, shame, 
or despair ; for poverty, imprisonment, ill fortune, grie^ sick- 
ness, and old age, do generally &il. 

Whence comes the custom of bidding a. woman look upon 
her apron-strings to find an excuse ? Was it not from the 
apron of fig-leaves worn by Eve, when she covered herself and 
was the fint of her sex who made a bad excuse for eating the 
forbidden fruit ? 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often wonder to 
see them not ashamed. 

Do not we see how easily we pardon our own actions and 
passions, and the very infirmities of our bodies : why should 
it be wonderful to find us pardon our own dulness ? 

There is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety and 
skill to manage as vanity ; nor any which, by ill management, 
makes so contemptible a figure. 

Observation is an old man's memory. 

Eloquence, smooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging our 
reflections on them : as he who in a melancholy fiuicy sees 
something like a face on the wall or the wainscot, can, by 
two or three touches with a lead-pencil, make it look visible, 
and agreeing- with what he fancied. 

Men of great parts are oflben unfortunate in the manage- 
ment of public business, because they are apt to go out of 
the common road by the quickness of their immagination. 
This I once said to my lord Bolingbroke, and desired he 
would observe, that the clerks in his office used a sort of 
ivory knife with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, 
which never failed to cut it even, only requiring a steady 
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hand : whereas if they ahotild make use of a sharp pen-knife, 
the sharpness would make it go often out of the crease and 
disfigure the paper. 

" He who does not provide for his own house/' St. Paul says, 
^ is worse than an infidel.'^ And I think, he who provides 
only for his own house, is just equal with an infidel. 

Jealousy, like fire may shrivel up horns, but it makes them 
stink. 

A footman's hat should fly ofif to everybody ; and therefore 
Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had wings fastened to his 
cap. 

When a man pretends love, but courts for money, he is like 
a juggler, who conjures away your shilling, and convoy's 
something very indecent under the hat 

All panegyrics are mingled with an infusion of pop- 

P7- 

I have known men happy enough at ridicule, who upon 

grave subjects were perfectly stupid ; of which Dr. Echard of 

Cambridge, who writ "The Contempt of the Clergy" was a 

great instance. 

One top of Parnassus was sacred to Bacchus, the other to 
Apollo. 

Matrimony has many children ; Repentance, Discord, Pov- 
erty, Jealousy, Sickness, Spleen, Loathing, <fec. 

Vision is the art of seeing things invisible. 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. 

I asked a poor man how he did 9 He said he was like a 
washball, always in decay. 

Hippocrates, Aph, 32. sect. 6., observes that stuttering p%>- 
ple are always subject to a looseness. I wish physicians had 
power to remove profusion of words in many people to the 
inferior parts. 

A man dreamed he was a cuckold ; a friend told him it was 
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a bad sign, because wbea a dream is true, Yii^l says it passes 
through the homed gate. 

Love is a flame, and therefore ire say beauty is attraotive ; 
because physicians observe that fire is a great dravirer. 

Civis, the most honourable name among the Romans ; a 
citizen, a word of contempt among us. 

A lady who had gallantries and several children, told her 
husband he was like the austere man, who reaped where he 
did not sow. 

We read that an ass's head was sold for eighty pieces of 
silver ; they have lately been sold ten thousand times dearer, 
and yet they were never more plentiful. 

I must complain the cards are ill shuffled till I have a good 
hand. 

When I am reading a book, whether wise or nlly, it seems 
to me to be alive and talking to me. 

Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, I look 
upon as persons out of the world, and only myself and the 
scene about me to be in it. 

When I was young, I thought all the world, as well as my- 
self, was wholly taken up in discoursing upon the last new 
play. 

My lord Cromarty, after fourscore, went to his country 
house in Scotland, with a resolution to stay six years there 
and live thrifty, in order to save up my money, that he might 
spend in London. 

It is said of the horses in the vision, that " their power was 
in their mouths and in their tails." What is said of horses in 
the vision, in reality may be said of women. 

Elephants are always drawn smaller than life, but a flea 
always larger. 

When old folks tell us of many passages in their youth be- 
tween them and their company, we are apt to think how 
much happier those times were than the present 
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Why does the elder sister dance barefoot, when the younger 
is married before her? Is it not that she may appear shorter, 
and consequently be thought younger than the bride 9 

No man will take counsel, but every man will take money : 
therefore money is better than counsel. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who was not a 
dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his own making, I 
prevailed on him to scratch out six lines together ; in turning 
over the lea( the ink being wet, it marked as many lines on 
the other side ; whereof the poet complaining, I bid him be 
easy, " for it would be better if those were out too." 

At Windsor I was observing to my lord Bolingbroke, " that 
the tower where the maids of honour lodged (who at that 
time were very handsome) was much frequented with crqyrs.'' 
. My lord said, " it' was because they smelled carrion.** 



A TREATISE 

OH 

GOOD MANNEES AND GOOD BREEDING.* 



Good manners is the art of making those people easy with 
whom we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best bred 
in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the best 
manners. And as some lawyers have introduced unreasonable 
things in to common law, so likewise many teachers have 
introduced absurd things into common good manners. 

One principal point of this art is, to suit our behaviour to 
the three several degrees of men ; our superiors, our equals, 
and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat or 
drink is a breach of manners ; but a tradesman or a farmer 
xhust be thus treated, or else it will be difficult to persuade 
them that they are welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the three great 
sources of ill-manners ; without some one of these defects, no 

• •• Xiu, iretiilt of mnoh good mmo, iobm good nature, and a littlo idf-denial tot 
the sake of othen, and with a Tleir to obtain the eame indulgence ttom them**** 
Loin OanmBPBBLDb 
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man will bebave himself ill for want of experience, or of what, 
in the language of fools, is called knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason will not 
direct us what to say or do in company, if we are not misled 
by pride or ill-nature. 

Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal founda- 
tion of good manners ; but because the former is a gift which 
very few among mankind are possessed of, therefore all the civil- 
ized nations of the world have agreed upon fixing some rules 
upon common behaviour best suited to their general customs 
or fancies^ ar a kind of artificial good sense, to sn}^ly the 
defects of reason. Without which the gentlemanly part of 
dunces would be perpetually at cuf^ as they seldom fail when 
they happen to be drunk, or engaged in squabbles about women 
or play. And, God be thanked, there hardly happens a duel 
in a year, which may not be imputed to one of these three 
motives. Upon which account, I should be exceedingly sony 
to find the legislature make any new laws against the 
practice, of duelling ; because the methods are easy and many 
for a wise inan to avoid a quarrel with honour, or engage in 
it with innocence. And I can discover no political evil ia 
auffering bullies, sharpers, and rakes^ to rid the world of each 
Other by a method of their own, where the law has not been 
able to find an expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners were intended for 
regulating the conduct of tliose who have weak understand- 
ings ; so they have been corrupted by the pei-sons for whose 
use. they were contrived. For these people have fallen into a 
needless and endless way of multiplying ceremonies, whicih 
have, been extremely troublesome to those who practice them, 
and insupportable to everybody else : ijisomuch that wise men 
are often more uneasy at the over-civility of these refiners than 
they could possibly be in Hxe conversation of peasants or 
mechanics. 



The imp^rtinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are nowhere 
better seen than at those tables where the ladies preside, who 
Talae themselves upon account of their good breeding; where 
a man must reckon upon passing an hour without doing any 
one thing he has a mind to ; unless he will be so hardy as to 
break through all the settled decorum of the family. She 
determines what he loves best^ and how much he shall eat ; 
and if the master of the house happens to be' of the same dis- 
position, he proceeds in the same tyrannical manner to pre- 
scribe in the drinking part ; at the same time you are under 
the necessity of answering a thousand apologies for your 
entertainment. * And although a good deal of this humour is 
pretty well worn off among many people of the best fashion, 
y^t too much of it still remains, especially in the country ; 
where an honest gentleman assured me, that having been 
kept four days against his will at a friend's house, with all the 
circumstances of hiding his boots, locking up the stable, and 
other contrivances of the like nature, he could not remember 
from the moment he came into the house to the moment he 
left it, any one thing wherein his inclination was not directly 
contradicted ; as if the whole family had entered into a com- 
bination to torment him. 

But, beside bHI this, it would be endless to recount the 
many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have observed among 
these unfortunate proselytes to ceremony. I have seen a 
duchess fairly knocked down, by the precipitancy of an offi- 
oious coxcomb nmning to save her the trouble of opening a 
door. I remember, upon a birth-day at court, a great lady 
WAS rendered utterly disconsolate by a dish of sauce let fall by 
a page directly upon her head-dress and brocade, while she gave 
a sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of ceremony 
with the person who sat next to her. Monsier Buys, the Dutch 
ernvoy, whose politics and manners were much of a size, 
brought a son with him, about thirteen years old, to a great 
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table at court The boy and his fiither, whateyer they put on 
their plates, they first offered round in order, to every person 
in company ; so that we could not get a minute's quiet dur-^ 
ing the whole dinner. At last their two plates happened to 
encounter, and with so much violence, that^ being china, they 
broke in twenty pieces, and stained half the company with 
wet sweet-meatB and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and sciences ; 
and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the over-rat- 
ing of any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that 
kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the 
greater. For which reason I look upoix fiddlers, dancing 
masters, heralds, masters of the ceremony, &g, to be greater 
pedants than Libsius, or the elder Scaliger. With this kind 
of pedants, the court, while I knew it, was always plentifully 
stocked ; I mean from the gentlemen usher (at least) inclusive, 
downward to the gentlemen porter; who are, generally 
speaking, the most insignificant race of people that this 
island can afford, and with the smallest tincture of good man- 
ners ; which is the only trade they profess. For, being wholly 
illiterate, and conversing chiefly with each others, they reduce 
the whole system of breeding within the forms and circles of 
their several offices; and as they are below the notice of 
ministers, they live and die in court under all revolutions^ 
with great obsequiousness to those who are in any degree of 
credit or favour, and with rudeness and insolence to every- 
body else. Whence I have long concluded, that good man- 
ners are not a plant of the court growth ; for if they were, 
those people who have understandings directly of a level for 
Buoh acquirements, who have served such long apprenticeships 
to nothing else, would certainly have picked them up. For, 
as to the great officers, who attend the prince's person or 
councils, or preside in his family, they are a transient body, 
who have no better a title to good manners than their neigh- 
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bouTs, nor will probably have recourse to gentleman ushers 
for instruction. So that I know little to be learned at court 
upon this head, except in the material circumstance of dress ; 
"wherein the authority of the maids of honour must indeed be 
allowed to be almost equal to that of a favourite actress. 

I remember a passage my lord Bolingbroke told me ; that 
going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his landing, in 
order to conduct him immediately to the queen, the prince 
fiaid he was much concerned that he could not see her majesty 
that night ; for Monsieur Hoffman (who was then by) had 
assured his highness that he could not be admitted into her 
presence with a tied-up periwig ; that his equipage was not 
arrived ; and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a 
long one among his valets and pages. My lord turned the 
matter into a jest, and brought the prince to her majesty ; for 
which he was highly censured by the whole tiibe of gentle- 
men ushers ; among whom Monsieur Hoffman, an old dull resi- 
dent of the emperorX had picked up this material point of 
ceremony ; and which I believe was the best lesson he had 
learned in five-and-twenty years' residence. 

I make a difference between good manners and good breed- ^ 
ing ; although, in order to vary my expression, I am sometimes 
forced to confound them. By the first, I only understand the 
art of remembering and applying certain settled forms of 
general behaviour. But good breeding is of a much larger 
extent ; for, besides an uncommon degree of literature suffi- 
cient to qualify a gentleman for reading a play or a political 
pamphlet, it takes in a great compass of knowledge; no less 
than that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the circle of 
Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking French ; not to 
mention some other secondary or subaltern acx;omp1i8hments, 
which are more easily acquired. So that the difference 
between good breeding and good manners lies in this, that 
the former cannot be attained to by the best understandings 
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without study and labour; whereas a tolerable degree of 
reason will instruot us in ererj part of good manners, with- 
out other asustanoe. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject than to 
point out some particulars, wherein the very essentials of good 
manners are concerned, the neglect or perverting of which 
does very much disturb the good commerce of the world, by 
introducing a traffic of mutual uneasiness in most companies. 

Fii-st) a necessary part of good manners is a punctual 
observance of time at our own dwellings, or those of others, 
or at third places ; whether upon matter of civility, business, 
or diversion ; which rule, though it be a plain dictate of com- 
mon reason, yet the greatest minister I ever knew was the 
greatest trespasser against it; by which all his business 
doubled upon him, and placed him in a continual arrear. 
Upon which I often used to rally him, as deficient in point of 
good manners. I have known more than one ambassador 
and secretary of state, with a very moderate portion of Intel* 
lectuals, execute their offices with good success and applause, 
by the mere force of exactness and regularity. If you duly 
observe time for the service of another, it doubles the obliga- 
tion ; if upon your own account, it would be manifest folly, 
as well as ingratitude, to neglect it ; if both are concerned, 
to make your equal or inferior attend on you to his own diB* 
advantage is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill manners, 
because forms are subject to frequent changes ; and conse- 
quently, being not founded upon reason, are beneath a wise 
man^s regard. Besides, they vary in every country, and after 
a short period of time, very frequently in the same ; so that 
a man who travels mu&t needs be at first a stranger to them 
in every court through which he passes ; and, perhaps, at his 
return, as mueh a stranger in his own ; and after all, they 
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are easier to be remembered or forgotton tban fiicea or 
names. 

Indeed, among the many inipertinencies that superficial 
young men bring with them from abroad, tliis bigotry oT forms 
is one of the principal, and more predominant than the rest ; 
who look upon them not only as if they were matters capa- 
ble of admitting of choice, but even as points of importance ; 
and are therefore zealous on all occasions to introduce and 
propagate the new forms and fashions they ha^e brought 
back with them ; so that, usually speaking, the worst bred 
person in company is a young traveller just returned from 
abroad. "" 



HINTS 

ON GOOD MANNERS. 



Good manners is the art of making every reasonable person 
in the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 

What passes for good manners in the world generally pro- 
duces quite contrary effects. 

Many persons of both sexes, whom I have known, and 
who passed for well-bred in the world^s opinion, are the most 
troublesome in company to others and themselves. 

Nothing is so gi'eat an instance of ill manners as flattery. 
If you flatter all the company, you please none : if you flatter 
one or two, yon affront the rest 

Flattery is the worst and falsest way of showing our 
esteem. 

Where the company meets, I am confident the few reason- 
able persons are every minute tempted to curse the man 
or woman among them who endeavors to be most distin- 
guished for their good manners. 

A man of sense would rather fast till night than dine at 
some tables, where the lady of the house is possessed with 
good manners; uneasiness, pressing to eat, teasing with 
civility ; lest practised in England than here. 

ITS 
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Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good manners. 

A courtly bow, or gait^ or dress, are no part of good man- 
ners; and therefore every man of good understanding is 
capable of being well-bred upon any occasion. 

To speak in such a manner as may possibly offend any 
reasonable person in company, is the highest instance of ill 
manners. Good manners chiefly consist in action, not in 
words. Modesty and humility the chief ingredients, 

I have known the court of England under four reigns, the 
two last but for a short time ; and whatever good manners or 
politeness I observed in any of them, was not of the court 
growth, but imported ; for a courtier by trade, as gentlemen 
ushers, bed-chamberwomen, maids of honour, * * • 

OF OOOD HAKNEBS AS TO CONVERSATION. 

Men of wit and good understanding, as well as breed- 
ing, are sometimes deceived, and give offence by conceiving 
a better opinion of those with whom they converse than they 
ought to do. Thus I have ojften known the most innocent 
raillery, and even of that kind which was meant for praise, to 
be mistaken for abuse and reflection. 

Of gibing and how Gibers ought to suffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers, those 
who are absent in company, interrupters, not listeners, loud 
laughers. 

Of those men and women whose face is ever in a smile, 
talk ever with a smile, condole with a smile, d^c. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of conver- 
sation, as it is generally in books the worst sort of reading. 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much company, 
because, few listen and there is contioual interruption. But 
good or ill manners are diacoveredi let the company be ever 
se large. 
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Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part ,of conversation. 
It is done to support a character ; it generally fails : it is a 
sort of insult on the company, and a constraint upon the 
speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, or faculty, 
is a great breach of good manners. Divines, physicians, 
lawyers, soldiers, particularly poets, are fi'equently guilty of 
this weakness. A poet conceives that the whole king- 
dom **•**♦ 



OF MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES 

HADE BY SEVERAL PERSONS.] 



OT THOSE WHO HATS HADB GREAT FIGURES IV SOME PAR- 
TIOULAR ACTION OR CIROTJMSTAKCES OF THEIR LIVES. 

Alexander the Great, after his victory, (at the Straits at 
Mount Taurus,) when he entered the tent, where the queen 
and the princesses of Persia fell at his feet. 

Socrates, the whole last day of his life, and particularly 
from the time he took the poison until the moment he 
expired. 

Cicero, when he was recalled from his banishment, the 
people, through every place he passed, meeting him with 
shout of joy and congratulation, and all Rome coming out to 
receive him. 

Regulus, when he went out of Rome attended by his 
friends to the gates, and returned to Carthage according to 
his word of honour, although he knew he must be put to a 
cruel death for advising the Romans to pursue their war with 
that commonwealth. 

Scipio the elder, when he dismissed a beautiful captive 
lady presented to him after a great victory, turning his head 
|w4o to preserve his own virtue. 
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The same Scipio when he and Hannibal met before the 
battle, if the flEUit be true. 

Oincinnatus, when the messengers sent by the senate to 
make him dictator, found him at the plough. 

Epaminondas, when the Persian ambassador came to his 
house, and found him in the midst of poverty. 

The earl of Stafford, the day that he made his own defence 
at his trial* 

King Charles the Martyr, during his whole trial, and at his 
death. 

The Black Prince, when he waited at supper on the king 
of France, whom he had conquered and taken prisoner the 
same day. 

Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience rose up, out ot 
veneration, as he entered the theatre. 

Mahomet the Great, when he cut off his beloved mistress's 
head, on a stage erected for that purpose, to convince his sol- 
diers, who taxed him for preferring his love to his glory. 

Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hyde Park. 

Harry the Great of France, when he entered Paris, and sat 
at cards the same night with some great ladies, who were his 
mortal enemies. 

Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, at his trial. 

Cato of Utica, when he provided for the safety of his 
friends, and had determined to die. 

Sir Thomas More, during his imprisonment^ and at his ^e- 
cution. 

Marius, when the soldier sent to kill him in the dungeon 
was struck with so much awe and veneration that his sword 
fell from his hand. 

Douglas, when the ship he commanded was on fire, and he 
lay down to die in it, because it should not be said that one 
of his fiunily ever quitted his post. 
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OF TH08B WHO HAVB HAB8 A MBAV, OONTIMFTIBLB BIOUBB 
IN SOME ACTION OR CIRCUM8TANCB 01* THUR UYBS. 

Antonj, at Actium, when he fled after Cleopatra. 

Pompey, when he was killed on the aea^shore, in Egypt 

Nero and Vitellius, when they were put to death. 

Lepidu8, when he was compelled to lay down his share of 
the triumvirate. 

Cromwell, the day he refused the kingship out of fear. . 

Perseus, king of Macedon, when he was led in triumph. 

Richard II., of England, after he was deposed. 

The late king of Poland, when the king of Sweden forced 
him to gire up his kingdom ; and when he took it again, 
upon the king of Sweden's defeat by the Muscovites. 

King James II., of England, when the prince of Orange 
sent to him at midnight to leave London. 

King William III., of England, when he sent to b^ the 
house of commons to continue his Dutch guards, and was 
refused. 

The late queen Anne of England, when she sent Whitworth 
to Muscovy on an embassy of humiliation, for an insult com- 
mitted here on that prince's ambassador, 

The lord chancellor Bacon, when he was convicted of 
bribery. 

The late duke of Marlborough, when he was forced, after 
his own disgrace, to carry his duchess's gold key to the 
queen. 

The old earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch lord gave him a 
lash witli a whip at Newmarket, in presence of all the no- 
bility, and he bore it with patietnc^ 

King Charles 11., of England, when he entered- into the 
second Dutch war ; and iA mauy othar Betioi9ft. ditriog hit 
whole reign. 
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Philip IL, of Spain, after the defeat of the Armada. 

The emperor Charles Y^ when he resigned his crown, and 
nobody would belieye his reasons. 

King Charles I., of England, when, in gallantry to his 
queen, he thought to surprise her with a present of a diamond 
buckle, which he pushed down her breast, and tore her flesh 
with the tongue ; upon which she drew it out, and flung it 
on the ground. 

Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time of king 
Charles's trial. 

Julius Caesar, when Antony oflered to put a diadem on 
his head, and the people shouted for joy to see him decline 
it ; which he never oflered to do, until he saw their dislike in 
their countenances. 

Coriolanus, when he withdrew his army from Rome at the 
entreaty of his mother. 

Hannibal, at Antiochus's court. 

Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a quarrel upon 
the stage, he was run into his breast, which he opened and 
showed to the ladies, that he might move their love and pity ; 
but they all fell a-laughing. 

The count de Bussy Rabutin, when he was recalled to court 
after twenty years' banishment into the country, and afiected 
to make the same figure he did in his youth. 

The earl of Sunderland, when he turned Papist, in the time 
of king James 11., and underwent all the forms of a heretic 
converted. 

Pope Clement YII., when he was taken prisoner at Rome, 
by the emperor Charles V.'s forces. 

Queen Mary of Scotland, when she suflered Bothwell to 
ravish her, and pleaded that as an excuse for marrying him. 

King John of England, when he gave up his kingdom to 
the pope, to be held as a fief to the see of Rome. 



07 THE 



EDUCATION OF LADIES. 



There is a subject of controversy which I have frequently 
met with, in mixed and select companies of both sexes, and 
sometimes only of men: — " Whether it be prudent to choose 
a wife who has good natural sense, some taste of wit and 
humour, sufficiently versed in her own natural language, able 
to read and relish history, books of travels, moral or entertain- 
ing discourses, and be a tolerable judge of the beauties in 
poetry ?" This question is generally determined in the nega- 
tive by the women themselves, but almost univei'sally by the 
men. 

We must observe, that in this debate, those whom we call 
m^n and women of fashion are only to be imderstood, not 
merchants, tradesmen, or others of such occupations who are 
not supposed to have shared in a liberal education. I except, 
likewise, all ministers of state during their power, lawyers, and 
physicians in great practice, persons in such employments as 
take up the greater part of the day, and perhaps some other 
conditions of life which I cannot call to mind. Neither must 
I forget to except all gentlemen of the army, from the gen- 
eral to the ensign ; because those qualifications above men- 

881 
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tioned in a wife, are wholly out of their element and comprehen- 
sion ; together with all mathematicians and gentlemen lovers 
of music, metaphysicians, virtuosi, and great talkers, who have 
all amusements enough of their own. All these put together 
will amount to a great numher of adversaries, whom I shall 
have no occasion to encounter, because I am already of their 
sentiments. Those persons whom I mean to include, are the 
bulk of lords, knights, and squires, throughout England, 
whether they reside between the town and country, or gener- 
ally in either. I do also include those of the clergy, who have 
tolerably good preferments in London or any other parts of 
the kingdom. 

The most material arguments that I have met with, on the 
negative side of this great question, are what I shall now im- 
partially report in as strong a light as I think they can 
bear. 

It is argued, '^That the great end of marriage is propaga- 
tion : that consequently, th^ principal business of a wife is to 
breed children, and to take care of them in their infancy : that 
the wife is to look to her family, watch over the servants, see 
that they do their work : that she be absent from her bouse 
«s little as possible, that she is answerable for everything 
amiss in her family : that she is to obey all the lawful com- 
mands of her husband, and visit or be visited by no persons 
whom he disapproves : that her whole business, if well per- 
formed, will take up most hours of the day : that the greater 
she is, and the more servants she keeps, her inspection must 
increase accordingly ; for as a family represents a kingdom, 
so the wife, who is her husband*s first minister, must, under 
him, direct all the officers of state, even to the lowest ; and 
report their behavior to the husband, as the first minister 
docs to his prince : that such a station requires much time, 
and thought, and order ; and if well executed, leaves but little 
time for visits or diversions : that a humor of reading books 
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except those pf demotion or honsewifisrj, k apt to turn a iro- 
maQ^s brain ; that plays, romances, novels, and ]ove-poems, 
arc only proper to instruct them how to carry on an intrigue ; 
that all affectation of knowledge, beyond what is merely do- 
mestic, renders them vain, conceited, and pretending: that the 
natural levity of woman wants ballast ; and when she once 
begins to think she knows more than others of her sex, she 
will begin to despise her husband, and grow fond of every 
coxcomb who pretends to any knowledge in books : that she 
will learn scholastic words ; make herself ridiculous by pro- 
nouncing them wrong, and applying them absurdly in all com- 
panies ; that, in the mean time, her household affaire, and the 
care of her children, will be wholly laid aside ; her toilet will 
be crowded with all the under wits, where the conversation 
will pass in criticising on the last play or poem that coipes 
out, and she will be careful to remember all the remarks that 
were made, in order to retail them in the next visit, e^ecially 
in company who know nothing of the matter : that she will 
have all the impertinence of a pedant without the knowledge ; 
and for every new acquirement, will become so much the 
worse." 

To say the truth, that shameful and almost universal neg- 
lect of good education among the nobility, gentry, and indeed 
among all others who are bom to good estates, will make this 
essay of little use to the present age ; for, considering the mo* 
dern way of training up both sexes in ignorance, idleness, 
and vice, it is of little consequence how they are coupled to« 
gether. And therefore my speculations on this aubject can 
be only of use to a small number ; for, in the present situa- 
tion of the world, none but wise and good men can fail of 
missing their match, whenever they are disposed to marry ; 
and consequently there is no reason for complaint on either 
side. The forms by which a husband and wife are to live, 
with regard to each other and to the world, are sufficiently 
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known and fixed, in direct contradiction to e^ery precept of 
morality, religion, or civil institution ; it would be therefore 
an idle attempt to aim at breaking so firm an establishment. 

But as it sometimes happens that an elder brother dies 
late enough to leave the younger at the university after he 
has made some progress in learning; if we suppose him to 
have a tolerable genius, and a desire to improve it, he may 
consequently learn to value and esteem wisdom and know- 
ledge wherever he finds them, even after his Other's death, 
when his title and estate come into his own possession. Of 
this kind, I reckon, by a &vourable computation there may 
possibly be found, by a strict search among the nobility and 
gentry throughout England, about five hundred. Among 
those of all other callings or trades who are able maintain a 
son at the university, about treble that number. The sons 
of clergymen bred to learning with any success, must, by 
reason of their parents' poverty, be very inconsiderable, many 
of them being only admitted servitors in colleges, and conse- 
quently proving good for nothing : I shall there^re count 
them to be not above fourscore. But, to avoid fractions, I 
shall suppose there may possibly be a round number of two 
thousand male human creatures in England, including Wales, 
who have a tolerable share of reading and good sense. I in- 
clude in this list all persons of superior abilities, or great 
genius, or true judgment and taste, or of profound literature^ 
who, I am confident, we may reckon to be at least five-and- 
twenty. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity of doing an lio- 
nour to my country, by a computation which I am afraid fo- 
reigners may conceive to be partial ; when, out of only fifteen 
thousand families of lords and estated gentlemen, which may 
probably be their number, I suppose one in thirty to be tole- - 
rably educated, with a sufficient share of good sense. Per- 
haps the censure may be just. And therefore, upon cooler 
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tbougbts, to ayoid all cavils, I shall reduce them to one 
thousand, which at least will be a number sufficient to fill 
both houses of parliament. 

The daughters of great and rich families, computed after 
the same manner, will hardly amount to above half the num- 
ber of the male ; because the care of their education is either 
entirely left to their mothers, or they are sent to boarding- 
schools, or put into the hands of Euglish or French gover- 
nesses, and generally the worst that can be gotten for money. 
So that after the reduction I was compelled to, from two 
thousand to one, half the number of well-educated nobility 
and gentry must either continue in a single life, or be forced 
to couple themselves with women for whom they can possibly 
bave#no esteem ; I mean fools, prudes, coquettes, gamesters, 
saunterers, endless talkers of nonsense, splenetic idlers, in- 
triguers, given to scandal and censure. 



A TRinCAL ESSAY 



THE FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 



TO 



Sir: Being so great a lover of antiquities it was rea8on»» 
Ue to enppoBe, you would be yerj much obliged with any- 
thing that was new. I hare been of late offended with many 
writers of essays and moral discourses, for running into stale 
topics and threadbare quotations, and not handling their sub- 
ject fully and closely; all which errors I have ci»^fully 
avoided in the following essay, which I have proposed as a 
pattern for young writers to imitate. The thoughts and 
observations being entirely new, the quotations untouched by 
othersi the subject of mighty importance, and treated with 
much order and perspicuity, it has cost me a great deal of 
time ; and I desire you will accept and consider it as the 
utmoet effort of my genius. 

▲ TBmCAL 18SAT, T£0. 

Philosophers say, that man is a microcosm, or little world, 
resembling in miniature every part of the great ; and, in my 
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opinion, the body natural may be compared to the body poli- 
tic ; and if this be so, how can the Epicurean's opinion be true, 
that the universe was formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms : 
which I will no more believe, than that the accidental jumbling 
of the letters of the alphabet, could fall by chance into a 
most ingenious and learned treatise of philosophy. JRisam 
teneatis amid? This false opinion must needs create many 
more : it is like an error in the first concoction, which can- 
not be corrected in the second ; the foundation is weak, and 
whatever superstructure you raise upon it, must, of necessity, 
fall to the ground. Thus men are led from one error to 
another, until, with Ixion, they embrace a cloud instead of 
Juno ; or, like the dog in the fable, lose the substance in gap- 
ing at the shadow. For such opinions cannot cohere ; but, 
like the iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, 
must separate and break in pieces. I have read in a certain 
author, that Alexander wept because he had no more worlds 
to conquer : which he needed not have done, if the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms could create one : but this is an opinion 
fitter for that many-headed beast, the vulgar, to entertain than 
for so wise a man as Epicurus ; the corrupt part of his sect 
only borrowed his name, as the monkey did the cat's claw to 
draw the chesnut out of the fire. 

However, the first step to the cure is to know the disease ; 
and though truth may be difficult to find, because, as the 
philosopher observes, she lives in the bottom of a well, yet 
we need not, like blind men, grope in open daylight, i hope 
I may be allowed, among so many far more learned men, to 
offer my mite, since a stander-by may sometimes, perhaps, see 
more of the game than he that plays it. But I do not think 
a philosopher obliged to account for every phenomenon in 
nature, or drown himself with Aristotle, for not being able to 
solve the ebbing and flowing of the tide in that fatal sentence 
h9 v^ssed upon himself Quia te non capio^ tu copies tne» 
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'Wherein he was at once the judge and the criminal, the 
accuser and the executioner. Socrates, on the other hand, 
-who said he knew nothing, was pronounced by the oracle to 
be the wisest man in the world. 

But to return from this digression : I think it as clear as any 
demonstration of Euclid, that nature does nothing in vain ; 
if we were able to dive into her secret recesses, we should 
find that the smallest blade of grass, or most contemptible 
weed, has its particular use : but she is chiefly admirable in 
her minutest compositions : the least and most contemptible 
insect most discovers the art of nature, if I may so call it, 
though nature, which delights in variety, will always triumph 
over art : and as the poet observes, 

Natorun expelUs fiirc& lloet, oMiae reonmt 

But the various opinions of philosoph^s have scattered 
through the world as many plagues of the mind as Pandora's 
box did those of the body ; only with this difference, that 
they have not left hope at the bottom. And if truth be not 
fled with Astrea, she is certainly as hidden as the source of 
Nile, and can be found only in Utopia. Not that I would 
reflect on those wise sages, which would be a sort of ingrati- 
tude ; and he that calls a man ungrateful, sums up all the 
evil that a man can be guilty of: 

Ingratnm at dixerii, omnia dicta. 

But what I blame the philosophers for (though some may 
think it a paradox) is chiefly their pride ; nothing less than 
an ipte dixit^ and you must pin your faith on their sleeve. 
And though Diogenes lived in a tub, there might be for aught 
I know as much pride under his rags as in the fine-spun gar- 
ments of the divine Plato. It is reported of this Diogenes, 
that when Alexander came to see him, and promised to give 
him whatever he would ask, the cynic only answered, " Take 

la 
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not fiom me what thou canst not give me, but stand from 
between me and the light ; which was almost as extravagant 
as the philosopher that flung his money into the sea, with this 

remarkable saying 

How different was this man from the usurer, who, being 
told his son would spend all he had got, replied, ^ He cannot 
take more pleasure in spending than I did in getting it** 
These men could see the faults of each other, but not their 
own ; those they flung into the bag behind ; non videmus id 
mantica quod in tergo est. I may perhaps be censured for 
my free opinions by those carping Momnses whom authors 
worship, as the Indians do the devil, for fear. They will 
endeavour to give my reputation as many wounds as the man 
in the almanack ; but I value it not ; and perhaps, like flies, 
they may buzz so often about the candle, till they bum their 
wings. They must pardon me if I venture to give them this 
advice, not to rail at what they cannot understand ; it does 
but discover that self-tormenting passion of envy, than which 
the greatest tyrant never invented a more cruel torment : 

InrSdiA Hculi non InTenereTyniBnl 

Tormentom m«Ju8.^> "" 

I must be so bold to tell my critics and witlings, that they 
can no more judge of this than a man that is bom blind can 
have any tme idea of colours. I have always observed that 
your empty vessels sound loudest I value their lashes as 
little as the sea did those of Xerxes, when he whipped it. 
The utmost favour a man can expect from them is, that which 
Polyphemus promised Ulysses, that he would devour him thie 
last : they think to subdue a writer, as Caesar did his enemy, 
with a Veni^ vidi, vici. I confess I value the opinion of the 

judicious few, a Ry mer, a Dennis, or a W k ; but for the 

rest, to ^ve my judgment at once, 1 think the long dispute 
among the philosophers about a vacuum may be determined 
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in the a£Snnative, that it is to be found in a entices head. • 
Thej are at best but the drones of the learned world, who 
devour the honey and will not work themselves ; and a wri- 
ter need no more regard them than the moon does the bark- 
ing of a little senseless cur. For, in spite of their terrible 
roaring, you may, with half an eye, discover the ass under 
the lion's skin. 

But to return to our discourse : Demosthenes being asked 
-what was the first part of an orator, replied action : what 
was the second, action : what was the third, action ; and so 
on ad infinitum. This may be true in oratory ; but contem- 
plation in other things exceeds action. And, therefore, a wise 
man is never less alone than when he is alone : Nunquam 
minus soluSy quam cum solus. 

And Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was so intent 
upon his problems that he never minded the soldiers who 
came to kill him. Therefore, not to detract from the just 
praise which belongs to orators, they ought to consider that 
nature, whictf gave us two eyes to see and two ears to hear, ' 
has given us but one tongue to speak ; wherein, however, 
some do so abound, that the virtuosi who have been so long 
in search for the perpetual motion, may infiEdlibly find it 
there. 

' Some men admire republics, because orators flourish there 
most, and are the greatest enemies of tyranny ; but my 
opinion is, that one tyrant is better than a hundred. Besides, ' 
these orators inflame the people, ^ose anger is really but a 
short fit of madness. 

Iim ftiror broTls est. 

After which, laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small 
flies, but let wasps and hornets break through. But in ora* 
tory the greatest art is to hide art Ariia est eelare artem. 

But this must be the work of time, we must lay hold on 
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sU opportuDitiefli and let dip no occasion ; else wc shall be 
forced to weave Penelope's web, unrayel in the night wbat 
we spun in the day. And therefore I have observed, that 
time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, signifying 
thereby, that we must take time (as we say) by the forelock, 
for when it is once past, there is no recalling it. 

The mind of man is at first (if you will pardon the expres- 
sion) like a tabula rasa^ or like wax, which, while it is soft, is 
capable of any impression, till time has hardened it. And 
jat length Death, that grim tyrant, stops us in the midst of 
onr career. The greatest conquerors have at last been con- 
quered by death, which spares none, from the sceptre to the 
q>ade : Mors (mnUma communis. 

All rivers go to the sea, but none return from it. Xerxes 
wept when he beheld his army, to consider that in less than 
a hundred years they would be all dead. Anacreon was 
choked with a grape-stone ; and violent joy kills as well as 
violent grief. There is nothing in this world constant, but 
inconstancy ; yet Plato thought, that if virtue would appear 
to the world in her own native dress, all men would be 
enamoured with her. But now, since interest governs the 
world, and men neglect the golden mean, Jupiter himself if 
he came to the earth, would be despised, unless it were, as he 
did to Danae^ in a golden shower: for men now-ardays wor- 
ship the rising sun, and not the setting : 

noneo eris ftliz moltof namersblp Mtlwi. 

> 

Thus have I, in obedience to your commands, ventured to 
expose myself to censure in this critical age. Whether I 
have done right to my subject must be left to the judgment 
of my learned leader : however, I cannot but h<^ that my 
attempting of it may be eneoaragemept for some able pen to 
perform it with noore eucceas. 
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This treatise appears to bave been Written with the same 
Tiew as thd ** Triticai Essajr on the Faculties of the Mind," but 
vpon a more general plan : the ridieule which is there con- 
tned to literary composition is h«re extended to conyersation ; 
but its object is the same in both ; the repetition of quaint 
phrases picked up by rote either from the living or the dead, 
and applied upon every ocoasioB to conceal ignorance or stu- 
pidity, or to prevent the labour of thoughts to produce native 
sentiment, and combine such words as will precisely express it* 

There is an air of merriment in some of the pieces which 
Surift wrote after his intimacy with Dr. Sheridan, not to be 
found in any other of his writings ; such in particular are 
several of his poems, his ^Directiims to Servants," his "Polito 
Conversation," and many of the whimsical things which he 
wrote in conjunction with Sheridan. 

" I retired hither," the dean says, in one of his letters, « for 
the public good, having two great works in hand ; one to re- 
duce the whole politeness, wit, humour, and style of England 
into a short system for the use of all persons of quality, and 
partkmlariy the maids of honour, &a 
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mTRODUCHON. 

Ab my life has been chiefly spent in consulting the honour 
and wel&re of my oountiy for more than forty years past, not 
without answerable success, if the world and my friends hare 
not flattered me, so there is no point wherein I have so much 
laboured as that of improving and polishing all parts of con- 
versation between persons of quality, whether they meet by 
accident or invitation, at meals, tea, or visits, mornings, noon, 
or evenings. 

I have passed perhaps more time than any other man of 
my age and country in visits and assemblies, where the polite 
persons of both sexes distinguish themselves ; and could not 
without much grief observe how frequently both gentlemen 
and ladies are at a loss for questions, answers, replies, and 
rejoinders. However, my concern was much abated when I 
found that these defects were not occasioned by any want of 
materials, but because those materials were not in every hand: 
for instance, one lady can give an answer better than ask a 
question ; one gentleman is happy at a reply ; another excels 
in a rejoinder : one can revive a languishing conversation by 
a sudden surprising sentence ; another is more dexterous in 
seconding; a third can fill up the gap with laughing, or con*- 
mending what has been said : thus fresh hints may be started, 
and the ball of the discourse kept up. 

But, alas ! this is too seldom the case, even in the most 
select companies. How often do we see at court, at public 
visiting days, at great men's levees, and other places of general 
meeting, that the conversation fiiUs and drops to nothing, like 
a fire without a supply of fuel I This is what we all ought to 
lament ; and against this dangerous evil I take upon me to 
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affirm, that I have in the following papers provided an in&llible 
remedy : 

It was in the year 1695, and in the sixth of his late majesty 
king William III., of ever-glorious and immortal memory, who 
rescued three kingdoms from popery and slavery, when, being 
about the age of six-and-thirty, my judgment mature, pf good 
reputation in the world, and well acquainted with the best 
families in town, I determined to spend five mornings, to dine 
four times, pass three afternoons, and six evenings every week 
in the houses of the most polite families, of which I would 
confine myself to fifty ; only changing as the masters or ladies 
died, or left the town, or grew out of vogue, or sunk in their 
fortunes, or (which to me was of the highest moment) became 
disaffected to the government ; which practice I have followed 
ever since to this very day ; except when I happened to be 
sick, or in the spleen upon cloudy weather ; and except when 
I entertained four of each sex at my own lodgings once in a 
month, by way of retaliation. 

I always kept a large table-book in my •pocket ; and as 
soon as I left the company I immediately entered the choicest 
expressions that passed during the visit; which, returning 
home, I transcribed in a fair band, but somewhat enlarged ; 
and had made the greatest part of my collection in twelve 
years, but not digested into any method, for this I found was 
a work of infinite labour, and what required the nicest judg- 
ment, and consequently could not be brought to any degree 
of perfection in less than sixteen years more. 

Herein I resolved to exceed the advice of Horace, a Roman 
poet, which I have read in Mr. Creech's admirable translation, 
that an author should keep his works nine years in his closet 
before he ventured to publish them : and, finding that I still 
received some additional flqprers of wit and language, although 
in a very small number, I determined to defer the publication, 
to pursue my design, and exhaust (if possible) the whole sub- 
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ject, that I might present a coinplete system to the world : 
for I am conyinced, bj long experience, that the critics will 
be as severe as their old envy against me can make them : I 
foresee they will object, that I have inserted many answers 
and replies, which are neither witty, humorous, polite, nor au- 
thentic ; and have omitted others that would have been highly 
useful, as well as entertaining. But let them come to particu- 
lars, and I will boldly engage to confute their malice. 

For these last six or seven years I have not been able to add 
above nine valuable sentences to enrich my collection : from 
which I conclude that what remains will amount only to a trifle. 
However, i^ after the publication of this work, any lady or 
gentleman, when they have read it, shall find the least thing 
of importance omitted, I desire they will please to supply my 
defects by communicating to me their discoveries ; and their 
letters may be directed to Simon Wagstaff, esq., at his lodgings 
next door to the Gloucester-head, in St. James's Street, paying 
the postage. In return of which favour, I shall mate honour- 
able mention of their names in a short preface to the second 
edition. 

In the mean time, I cannot but with some pride and much 
pleasure congratulate my dear countiy, which has outdone all 
the nations of Europe, in advancing the whole art of conversa- 
tion to the greatest height it is capable of reaching ; and, 
therefore, being entirely convinced that the collection I now 
offer to the public is full and complete, I may at the same time 
boldly aflSrm, that the whole genius, humour, politeness, and 
eloquence of England are summed up in it ; nor is the treasure 
small, wherein are to be found at least a thousand shining 
questions, answers, repartees, replies, and rejoinders, fitted to 
adorn every kind of discourse that an assembly of English 
ladies and gentlemen, met together for their mutual entertain- 
ment, can possibly want : especially when the several flowers 
shall be set off and improved by the speakers, with every 
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drcmn^tftnce of pre&oe and circumlootttioii, in proper terms; 
and attended with praise, laughter, or admiration. 

There is a natural involuntary distortion of the muscles^ 
which is the anatomical cause of laughter : but there is an* 
other cause of laughter, which decency requires, and is the 
tmdoubted mark of a good taste, as well as of a polite, obliging 
behayiour ; neither is this to be acquired without much ob- 
senration, long practice, and sound judgment ; I did therelbre 
once intend, for the ease of the learner, to set down, in all 
parts of the following dialogues, certain marks, astMisks, or 
nota henes (in English, mark-wells) after most questions, and 
every reply or answer ; directing exactly the moment when 
one, two, or all the company are to laugh : but, having duly 
consid^^ that this expedient would too much enlarge the 
bulk of the volume, and consequently the price ; and likewise 
that something ought to be left for ingenious readers to find 
out, I have determined to leave that whole affair^ although of 
great importance, to their own discretion. 

The reader must learn by all means to distinguish between 
proverbs and those polite speeches which beautify conversa- 
tion ; for, as to the former, I utterly reject them out of all 
ingenious discourse. I acknowledge, indeed, that there may 
possibly be found in this treatise a few sayings, among so great 
a number of smart turns of wit and humour as I have produced, 
which have a proverbial air ; however, I h<^ it wiU be con- 
sidered that even these were not originally proverbs, but the 
genuine productions of superior wits, to embellish and support 
conversation ; whence, with great impropriety as well as pla- 
giarism (if you will forgive a hard word), they have most 
injuriously been transferred into proverbial maxims ; and there- 
fore, in justice, ought to be resumed out of vulgar hands, to 
adorn the drawing-rooms of princes both male and female, the 
levees of great ministers, as well as the toilet and tea-table of 
the ladies. 
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I can fiiithfully assure the reader that there is not one single 
witty phrase in this whole collection which has not received 
the stamp and approbation of at least one hundred years, and 
how much longer it is hard to determine ; he may therefore 
be secure to find them all genuine, sterling, and authentic. 

But, before this elaborate treatise can become of universal 
use and ornament to my native country, two points, that will 
require much time and much application, are absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

For, first, whatever person would aspire to be completely 
witty, smart, humourous, and polite, must, by hard labour, be 
able to retain in his memory every single sentence contained 
in this work, so as never to be once at a loss in applying the 
right answers, questions, repartees, and the like inmiediately, 
and without study or hesitation. 

And, secondly, after a lady or gentleman has so well over- 
come this difficulty as never to be at a loss upon any emer- 
gency, the true management of every feature, and almost of every 
limb, is equally necessary ; without which an infinite number 
of absurdities will inevitably ensue. For instance, there is 
hardly a polite sentence in the following dialogues which does 
not absolutely require some peculiar graceful motion in the 
eyes, or nose, or mouth, or forehead, or chin, or suitable toss 
of the head, with certain offices assigned to each hand ; and 
in ladies, the whole exercise of the fan, fitted to the energy 
of every word they deliver ; by no means omitting the various 
turns and cadence of the voice, the twistings, and movemeuts, 
and different postures of the body, the several kinds and 
graduations of laughter, which the ladies must daily practise 
by the looking-glass, and consult upon them with their wait- 
ing-maids. 

My readers will soon observe what a great compass of real 
and useful knowledge this science includes ; wherein, although 
nature, assisted by genius, may be very instrumental, yet a 
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strong memoiy and constant application, together with exam- 
ple and precept, will be highly necessary. For these reasons 
I have often wished that certain male and female instructors, 
perfectly versed in this science, would set up schools for the 
instruction of young ladies and gentlemen therein. 

I remember, about thirty years ago, there was a Bohemian 
woman, of that species commonly known by the name of gyp- 
sies, who came over hither from France, and generally attend- 
ed Isaac the dancing-master, when he was teaching his art 
to misses of quality ; and while the young ladies were thus 
employed, the Bohemian, standing at some distance, but full 
in their sight, acted be^re them all proper airs, and heavings 
of the head, and motion of the hand, and twistings of the 
body ; whereof you may still observe the good effects in sev- 
eral of our elder ladies. 

After the same manner, it were much to be desired that 
some expert gentlewoman gone to decay would set up public 
schools, wherein young girls of quality or great fortunes 
might first be taught to repeat this following system of con- 
versation, which I have been at so much pains to compile ; 
and then to adapt every feature of their countenances^ every 
turn of their hands, every screwii^ of their bodies, every ex- 
ercise of their ians^ to the humour of the sentence they hear 
or deliver in conversation. But, above all, to instruct them 
in every species and degree of laughing in the proper seasons, 
at their own wit or that of the company. And if the sons of 
nobility and gentry, instead of being sent to common schools, 
or put into the hands of tutors at home, to learn nothing but 
words, were consigned to able instructors in the same art, I 
cannot find what use there could be of books, except in the 
hands of those who are to make learning their trade, which 
is below the dignity of persons bom to titles or estates. 

It would-be ano^er infinite advantage, that, by cultivating 
this science, we should wholly avoid the vexations and imper 
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tinence of pedants, who affect to talk in a language not to be 
understood ; and whenever a polite person offers accidentally 
to use any of their jargon terms, have the presumption to laugh 
at us for pronouncing those words in a gentler manner. 
Whereas I do here affirm that, whenever any fine gentleman 
or lady condescends to let a hard word pass out of their mouths^ 
every syllable is smoothed and polished in the passage ; and it 
is a true mark of politeness, both in writing and reading, to 
vaiy the orthography as well as the sound ; because we are 
infinitely better judges of what will please a distinguishing 
ear, than those who call themselves scholars can possibly be ; 
who, consequently, ought «to correct their books and manner 
of pronouncing, by the authority of our example, from whose 
lips they proceed with infinitely more beauty and signi- 
ficancy. 

' But, in the mean time, until so great, so useful, and so 
necessary a design can be put in execution, (which consider- 
ing the good disposition of our country at present, I shall not 
despair of living to see,) let me reconamend the following 
treatise to be carried about as a pocket companion by all gen- 
tlemen and ladies, when they are going to visit, or dine, or 
drink tea ; or where they happen to pass the evening without 
cards, as I have sometimes known it to be the case upon dis- 
appointments or accidents unforeseen; desiring they would 
read their several parts in their chairs or coaches, to prepare 
themselves for every kind of conversation that can possibly 
happen. 

Although I have, in justice to my country, allowed the 
genius of our people to excel that of any other nation upon 
earth, and have confirmed this truth by an argument not to be 
controverted, I mean, by producing so great a nupiber of witty 
sentences in the ensuing dialogues, all of undoubted authority 
as well as of our own production, yet I must confess at the same 
time that we are wholly indebted for them to our ancestors , 
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for, as long as mj memory reaches, I do not recollect one 
new phrase of importance to have been added; which defect 
in us modems I take to have been occasioned bj the intro- 
duction of cant woixls in the reign of king Charles 11. And 
those have so often varied, that hardly one of them, of above 
a year's standing, is now intelligible : nor anywhere to be 
found, excepting a small number strewed here and there in 
ihe comedies, and other fantastic writings of the age. 

The honourable Colonel James Graham, my old friend and 
companion, did likewise, towards the end of the same reign, 
invent a set of words and phrases which continued almost to 
the time of his death. But, as these terms of art were adaptr 
ed only to courts and politicians, and extended little further 
than among his particular acquaintance, (of whom I had the 
honour to be one,) they are now almost forgotten. 

Nor did the late d. of R and e. of £ succeed much 

better, although they proceeded no fUrther than single words : 
whereof, except bite, bamboozle, and one or two more, the 
whole vocabulary is antiquated. 

The same £Eite has already attended those other town wits, 
who furnish us with a great variety of new terms, which are 
annually changed, and those of the late season sunk into ob- 
livion. Of theae I was once favoured with a complete list by 

the right honourable the lord and lady H , with which I 

made a considerable figure one summer in the country ; but 
returning up to town in winter, and venturing to produce 
them BgsiHf I was partly hooted, and partly not understood. 

The only invention of late years, which has any way con- 
tributed towards politeness in discourse, is that of abbrevia- 
ting or reducing words of many syllables into one, by lopping 
of the rest This refinement having begun about the time of 
the Revolution, I had some share in the honour of promoting 
It; and I observe, to my great satisfaction, that it makes 
iBUj i^Aa^ement, and I hope in time will raise our Ian- 
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gaage to the utmost perfection ; although I must oonfesa, to 
avoid obscurity, I have been very sparing of this ornament in 
the following dialogues. 

But as for phrases invented to cultivate conversation, I defy 
all the clubs or coffee-houses in this town to invent a new one 
equal in wit, humour, smartness, or politeness to the very 
worst of my set, which clearly shows, either that we are much 
degenerated or that the whole stock of materials has been al- 
ready imployed. I would willingly hope, as I do confidently 
believe, the latter ; because, having myself for several months 
racked my invention to enrich this treasure (if possible) with 
some additions of my own, (which, however, should have been 
printed in a different character, that I might not be charged 
with imposing upon the public,) and having shown them to 
some judicious friends, they deidt very sinceiely with me, all 
unanimously agreeing that mine were infinitely below the 
true old helps to discourse drawn up in my present collection, 
and confirmed their opinion with reasons, by which I was 
perfectly convinced, as well as ashamed of my great preaum- 
tion. 

But I lately met a much stronger argument to confirm me 
in the same sentiments : for, as the great bishop Burnet of 
Salisbury informs us, in the prefiace to his admirable " History 
of his Own Times,'' that he intended to employ himself in 
polishing it every day of his life, (and indeed in its kind it is 
almost equally polished with this work of mine,) so it haa 
been my constant business, for some years past, to examine, 
with the utmost strictness, whether I could possibly find the 
smallest lapse in style or properiety through my whole col- 
lection, that, in emulation with the bishop, I might send it 
abroad as the most finished piece of the age. 

It happened one day, as I was dining in good company of 
both sexes, and watching, according to my custom, for new 
materials wherewith to fill my pocket-book, I succeeded i^rell 
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enough til] after dinner, when the ladies retired to their tea, 
and left us over a bottle of wine. But I found we were not 
able to furnish any more materials that were worth the pains 
of transcribing : for the discourse of the company was all de- 
generated into smart sayings of their own invention, and not of 
the true old standard ; so that, in absolute despair, I withdrew, 
and went to attend the ladies at their tea ; whence I did then 
conclude, and still continue to believe, either that wine does not 
inspire politeness, or that our sez is not able to support it with- 
out the company of women, who never &il to lead us into 
the right way, and there to keep us. 

It much increases the value of these apophthegms, that unto 
them we owe the continuance of our language for at least a 
hundred years ; neither is this to be wondered at, because in- 
deed, beside the smartness of^the wit^ and fineness of the rail- 
lery, such is the propriety and energy of expression in them 
all, that they never can be changed, but to disadvantage, ex- 
cept in the circumstance of using abbreviations ; which, how- 
ever, I do not despair in due time to see introduced, having 
already met them at some of the choice companies in Town. 

Although this work be calculated for all persons of quality 
and fortune of both sexes, yet the reader may perceive, that 
my particular view was to the officers of the army, the gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court, and of both the universities ; to 
all courtiers, male and female, but principally to the maids of 
honour ; of whom I have been personally acquainted with 
two-and-twenty sets, all excelling in this noble endowment, till, 
for some years past, I know not how, they came to degener- 
ate into selling of bargains and free-thinking ; not that I am 
against either of these entertainments, at proper seasons, in 
compliance with company who may want a taste for more ex- 
alted discourse, whose memories may be short, who are top 
young to be perfect in their lessons, or (although it be hard 
to conceive) who have no inclination to read and learn my 
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instractionfl. And, besides, there is a strong temptation for 
court ladies to fidl into the two amusements above mentioned, 
that they maj avoid the censure of affecting singularitj against 
the general current and fiishion of all about them : but, hoi^- 
ever, no man will pretend to affirm that either bairns or 
blasphemy, which are the principal ornaments of free-thinking, 
are so good a fund of polite discourse as what is to be met 
with in my collection. For, as to bargains, few of them seem 
to be excellent in their kind, and have not much variety, h^ 
cause they all terminate in one single point ; and to multiply 
them would require more invention than people have to spaT^. 
And as to blasphemy or free-thinking, I have known some 
scrupulous persons of both sexes, who, by prejudiced education, 
are afraid of spirits. I must, however, except t^e maids of 
honour, who have been fully convinced by a famous court 
chaplain that there is no such place as hell. 

I camiot, indeed, controvert the lawfulness of free-thinking; 
because it has been universally allowed that thought is free. 
But, however, although it may afford a large field of matter, 
yet in my poor opinion, it seems to contain very little of wit 
or humour, because it has not been ancient enough among us 
to furnish established authentic expres^ons ; I mean such as 
must receive a sanction from tiie polite world before their 
authority can be allowed ; neither was the art of blasphemy 
or free-thinking invented by the court, or by persons of 
great quality, who, properly speaking, were piatrons rather 
than inventors of it ; but first brought in by the fanatic fection 
toward the end of their power, and after the Restoration car- 
ried to Whitehall by the converted Rumpers, with very good 
reason, because they knew that king Charles IT., from a 
wrong education, occasioned by the troubles of his father, had 
time enough to observe, that fanatic enthusiasm directly led to 
atheism, which agreed with the dissolute inclinations of hia 
youth ; and perhaps theise principles were furtb'dr cultivated in 
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him by the French Hugaenots, who have been often charged 
with spreading them among us ; however, I cannot see where 
the necessity lies of introducing new and foreign topics for 
conversation, while we have so plentiful a stock of our own 
growth. 

I have likewise, for some reasons of equal weight, been very 
sparing in double entendres; because they often put ladies 
upon affected constraints, and affected ignorance. In short 
they break, or very much entangle, the thread of discourse ; 
neither am I master of any rules to settle the disconcerted 
countenances of the females in such a juncture ; I can there- 
fore only allow innuendoes of this kind to be delivered in 
whispers, and only to young ladies under twenty, who being 
in honour obliged to blush, it may produce a new subject for 
discourse. 

Perhaps the critics may accuse me of a defect in my fol- 
lowing system of polite conversation ; that there is one great 
ornament of discourse, whereof I have not produced a single 
example ; which indeed I purposely omitted, for some reasons 
that I shall immediately offer ; and, if those reasons will not 
satisfy the male part of my gentle readers, the defect may be 
supplied in some manner by an appendix to the second edition ; 
which appendix shall be printed by itself and sold for sixpence, 
stitched, and with a marble cover, that my readers may have 
no occasion to complain of being defrauded. 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted into the body 
of my book all the oaths now most in fashion for embellishing 
discourse, especially since it could give no offence to the clergy, 
who are seldom or never admitted to these polite assemblies. 
And it must be allowed, that oaths well chosen are not only 
very useful expletives to matter, but great ornaments of 
style. 

What I shall here offer in my own defence upon this impor- 
tant article, will, I hope, be some extenuation of my fault. 
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First, I reasoned with myself^ that a just collection of oaths, 
repeated as often as the fashion requires, must have enlarged 
this volume at least to double the bulk, whereby it would not 
only double the charge, but likewise make the volume leas 
commodious for pocket carriage. 

Secondly, I have been assured, by some judicious friends, 
that themselves have known certain ladies to take offence 
(whether seriously or not) at too great a profusion of cursing 
and swearing, even when that kind of ornament was not 
improperly introduced, which, I confess, did startle me not a 
little, having never observed the like in the compass of my 
own several acquaintances, at least for twenty years past. 
However, I was forced to submit to wiser judgments than my 
own. 

Thirdly, as this most useful treatise is calculated for all 
future times, I considered, in this maturity of my age, how 
great a variety of oaths I have heard sixice I began to study 
the world, and to know men and manners. And here I found 
it to be true, what I have read in an ancient poet : 

Vor, nowa-dayf, men change fhelr oathf 
As often M they change their clothes. 

In short, oaths are the children of fashion ; they are in some 
sense almost annuals, like what I observed before of cant 
words; and I myself can remember about forty different 
sets. The old stock oaths, I am confident, do not amount 
to above forty-five, or fifty at most ; but the way of mingling 
and compounding them is almost as various as that of the 
alphabet 

Sir John Perrot, was the first man of quality whom I 
find upon the record to have sworn by God'9 vxmnds. He 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was supposed to be 
a natural son of Henry YHI. who might also probably have 
been his instructor. This oath indeed still continues, and is a 
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Rtodk oath to this day ; so do several others that have liept 
their natural simplicity ; but infinitely the greater number has 
been so frequently changed and dislocated, that if the inven- 
tors were now alive, they could hardly understand them. 

Upon these considerations, I begin to apprehend that if I 
should insert all the oaths that are now current, my book 
would be out of vogue, with the first change of &shion, and 
grow as useless as an old dictionary ; whereas the case is quite 
otherwise with my collection of polite discourse ; which, as I 
before observed, has descended by tradition for at least a 
hundred years, without any change in the phraseology. I 
therefore determined with myself to leave out the whole 
BjTstem of swearing, because both the male and female oaths 
are all perfectly well known and distinguished ; new ones are 
easily learned, and with a moderate share of discretion, may 
be properly applied on every fit occasion. However, I must 
here, upon this article of swearing, most earnestly recommend 
to my male readers that they would please a little to study 
variety. For it is the opinion of our most refined swearers, 
that the same oath or curse cannot, consistently with true 
politeness, be repeated above nine times in the same company, 
by the same person, and at one sitting. 

I am £Eir from desiring or expecting that all the polite and 
ingenious speeches contained in this work should, in the gene- 
ral conversation between ladies and gentlemen, come in so 
quick and so close as I have here delivered them. By no 
means : on the contrary, they ought to be husbanded better, 
and spread much thinner. Nor do I make the least question 
but Uiat, by a discreet and thrifty management, they may 
serve for the entertainment of a whole year to any person who 
does not make too long, or too frequent visits in the same 
family. The flowers of wit, fancy, wisdom, humour, and 
politeness, scattered in this volume, amount to one thousand 
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Beventy and four. Allowing then fo ererf gentlemim obA 
ladj thirty visiting fiunilies (not insisting upon fractions), 
there will want but a Httie of a hundred polite questions, 
answers, replies, rejoinders, repartees, and remarks^ to bd daily 
delivered fresh in eveiy company for twelve solar months ; 
and even this is a higher pitch of delicacy than the world 
insists on, or has reason to expect But I am altogeHier for 
exalting this science to its utmost perfection. 

It may be objcted that the publication of my book may, hi a 
long course of time, prostitute this noble art to mean and vul- 
gar people ; but I answer, that it is not so easy an acquire- 
ment as a few ignorant pretenders may imagine. A footman 
may swear, but he cannot swear like a lord. He can swear 
as often, but can he swear with equal delicacy, propriety, and 
judgment ! No, certainly, unless he be a lad of superior parts, 
of good memory, a diligent observer, one who has a skillful ear, 
some knowledge in music, and an exact taste, whidi hardly fall 
to the share of one in a thousand among that fraternity, in as 
high favour as they now stand with their ladies. Neither has 
one footman in six so fine a genius, as to relish and apply 
those exalted sentences comprised in this volume whidi I 
offer to the world. It is true, I cannot see that the' same ill 
consequences would follow from the waiting-woman, who, if 
she had been bred to read romances, may have some small 
subaltern or second-hand politeness ; and if she constantly 
attends the tea, and be a good listener, may, in some years^ 
make a tolerable figure, which will serve, perhaps, to draw the 
young chaplain or the old steward. But, alai^ ! after all, how 
can she acquire those hundred graces, and motions, and airs, 
the whole military management of the fan, the contortions of 
every muscular motion in the face, the risings and fallings, the 
quickness and slowness of the voice, with the several turns 
and cadences ; the proper juncture of smiling aiid frowning. 
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hpw often and how loud to laugh, when to gibe and when to 
flout, with all the other branches of doctrine and discipline 
above recited ! 

I am, therefore, not under the least apprehension that this 
art will ever be in danger of &lling into common hands, which 
requires so much time, study, practice, and genius before it 
arrives at perfection ; and, therefore, I must repeat my pro- 
posal for erecting public schools, provided with the best and 
ablest masters and mistresses, at the charge of the nation. 

I have drawn this work into the form of a dialogue, after 
ibe pattern of other famous writers in history, law, politics, and 
most other arts and sciences ; and I hope it will have the same 
success : for who can contest it to be of greater consequence 
to the happiness of these kingdoms than all human knowledge 
put together! Dialogue is held the best method of inculcat- 
ing any part of knowledge ; and I am confident that public 
schools will soon be founded for teaching wit and politeness, 
after my scheme, to young people of quality and fortune. I 
have determined next session to deliver a petition to the 
house of lords, for an act of parliament to establish my book 
as the standing grammar in all the principal cities of the king- 
dom, where this art is to be taught by able masters, who are 
to be approved and recommended by me ; which is no more 
than Lilly obtabed only for teaching words in a language 
wholly useless. Neither shall I be so far wanting to myself 
as not to desire a patent, granted, of course, to all useful pro- 
jectors ; I mean, that I may have the sole profit of giving a 
license to every school to read my grammar for fourteen 
years. 

The reader cannot but observe what pains I h&ve been at 
in polishing the style of my book to the greatest exactness ; 
nor have I been less diligent in refining the orthography, by 
spelling the words in the very same manner as they are pro- 
nounced by the chief patterns of politeness at court, at levees, 
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at assemblies, at playhouses, at £he prime visiting places, bj 
young templars, and by gentlemen-commoners of both uni- 
versities, who have lived at least a twelvemonth in Town, and 
kept the best company. Of these spellings the public will 
meet with many examples in the following book. For 
instance, canV, harCt^ sJianH, dicPnH, cau^cTnU^ wou^drCt^ i9n% 
'etCtj with many more ; besides several words which scholars 
pretend are derived from Greek and Latin, but now pared 
into a polite sound by ladies, officers of the army, courtiers 
and templars, such as, jommetry, for geometry^ vardi for ver- 
dict, lard for lord^ leamen for learning ; together with some 
abbreviations exquisitely refined ; as pozz for positive ; mob 
for mobile ; phizz ^r physiognomy ; rep for reputation ; plen- 
ipo for plenipotentiary ; incog for incognito ; hypps or hippo, 
for hypochondriacs ; bam for bamboozle ; and bamboozle for 
God knows what ; whereby much time is saved, and the high 
road to conversation cut short by many a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured very much, and, I 
hope, with felicity enough, to make every character in the 
dialogue agreeable with itself to a degree, that when- 
ever any judicious person shall read my book aloud, for the 
entertainment and instruction of a select company, he need 
not so much as name the particular speakers, because all the 
persons, throughout the several subjects of conversation, 
strictly observe a different manner peculiar to their characters, 
which are of different kinds ; but this I leave entirely to the 
prudent and impartial reader's discernment. 

Perhaps the very manner of introducing the several points 
of wit and humour, may not be less entertaining and instruct- 
ing than the matter itself. In the latter I can pretend to 
little merit ; because it entirely depends upon memory, and 
the happiness of having kept polite company ; but the art of 
contriving that those speeches should be introduced naturally, 
as the most proper sentiments, to be delivered upon so great 
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a Yuriety of subjects, I take to be a talent somewhat unoommon, 
and a labour that few people could hope to succeed in, unless 
they had a genius particularly turned that way, added to a 
sincere, disinterested love of the public. 

Although every curious question, smart answer, and witty 
reply be little known to many people, yet there is not one sin- 
gle sentence in the whole collection, for which I cannot bring 
most authentic vouchers, whenever I shall be called: and 
even for some expressions, which, to a few nice ears, may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat gross, I can produce the stamp of 
authority from courts, chocolate-houses, theatres, assemblies, 
drawing-rooms, levees, card-meetings, balls, and masquerades, 
from persons of both sexes, and of the highest titles next to 
Toyal. However, to say the truth, I have been very sparing 
in my quotations of such sentiments as seem to be over free ; 
because, when I began my collection, such kind of converse 
was almost in its infancy, till it was taken into the protection 
of my honoured patronesses at court, by whose countenance 
and sanction it has become a choice flower in the nosegay of 
wit and politeness. 

Some will perhaps object^ that, when I bring my company 
to dinner, I mention too great a variety of dishes, not always 
consistent with the art of cookery, or proper for the season 
of the year ; and part of the first course mingled with the 
second ; besides a failure in politeness, by introducing a black 
pudding to a lord's table, and at a great entertainment ; but^ 
if I had omitted the black budding, I desire to know what 
would have become of that exquisite reason given by Miss 
Notable for not eating it ? the world, perhaps, might have 
lost it for ever, and I should have been justly answerable for 
having left it out of my collection. I therefore cannot but 
hope, that such hypercritical readers will please to consider, 
my business was to make so full and complete a body of 
refined sayings as compact as I could, only taking care to pro^ 
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dace them in the most nataral and probable manner, in 
order to allure my readers in the very substance and marrovr 
of this most admirable and necessary art 

I am heartily sorry, and was much disappointed to find, 
that so unirersal and polite an entertainment as cards, has 
hitherto contributed very little to the enlargement of my work. 
I have sat by many hundred times with the utmost vigilance, 
and my table-book ready, without being able, in eight hours, 
to gather matter for one single phrase in my book. But this, 
I think, may be easily accounted for, by the turbulence and 
justling of passions, upon tbe various and surprising turns, 
incidents, revolutions, and events of good and evil fortune, that 
arrive, in the course of a long evening at play ; the mind being 
wholly taken up^ and the consequences of non-attention so 
fatal. 

Play is supported upon the two great pillars of deliberation 
and action. The terms of art are few, prescribed by law and 
custom ; no time allowed for digressions or trials of wit. 
Quadrille, in particular, bears some resemblance to a state of 
nature, which, we are told, is a state of war, wherein eveiy 
woman is against every woman ; the unions short, inconstant, 
and soon broke ; the league made this minute without know- 
ing the ally, and dissolved in the next Thus, at the game 
of quadrille, female brains are always employed in stratagem, 
or their hands in action. Neither can I find that our art has 
gained much by the happy revival of masquerading among 
us ; the whole dialogue in those meetings being summed up 
in one (sprightly, I confess, but) single question, and as 
sprightly an answer. "Do you know meP "Yes I do." 
And, " Do you know me !" " Yes I do." For this reason I 
did not think it proper to give my readers the trouble of 
introducing a masquerade, merely for the sake of a single 
question, and a single answer ; especially when, to perform 
this in a proper manner, I must have brought in a hundred 
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peiBons together of both sexes, dressed in fiuitastic habits for 
one minute, and dismiss them the next. 

Neither is it remarkable to conceive that our science can 
be much improved by masquerades, where the wit of both 
sexes is altogether taken up in contriving singular and humor- 
ous disguises; and their thoughts entirely employed in 
bringing intrigues and assignations of gallantry to a happy 
conclusion. 

The judicious reader will readily discover that I make Miss 
Notable my heroine, and Mr. Thomas Neverout my hero. I 
have laboured both their characters with my utmost ability. 
It is into their mouths that I have put the liveliest questions, 
answers, repartees, and rejoinders, because my design was, to 
propose them both as patterns, for all young bachelors and 
single ladies to copy after. By which I hope very soon to see 
polite conversation flourish between both sexes, in a more 
consummate degree of perfection than these kingdoms have 
yet ever known. 

I have drawn some lines of Sir John Linger's character, the 
Derbyshire knight, on purpose to place it in counterview 
or contrast with that of the other company wherein I can 
assure the reader, that I intended not the least reflection upon 
Derbyshire, the place of my nativity. But my intention was 
only to show the misfortune of those persons who have the 
disadvantage to be bred out of the circle of politeness, where- 
of I take the present limits to extend no fbrther than London 
and ten miles round ; although others are pleased to confine 
it within the bills of mortality. If you compare the discourses 
of my gentlemen and ladies, with those of Sir John, you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the same climate, 
or under the same laws, language, religion, or government ; 
and, accordingly, I have introduced him speaking in his own 
rude dialect, for no other reason than \o teach my scholars 
how to avoid it. 
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The curious reader will obsenre Uiat when conyersation 
appears in danger to flag, which in some places I have art- 
fullj contrived, I took care to invent some sudden question, 
or turn of wit, to revive it; such as those that follow: 
" What I I think here's a silent meeting I Come, madam, a 
penny for jour thought ;'' with several others of the like sort. 
I have rejected all provincial or country turns of wit and 
&ncy, because I am acquainted with very few ; but indeed 
chiefly, because I found them so much inferior to those at 
court, especially among the gentlemen ushers, the ladies of 
the bedchamber, and the maids of honour ; I must also add 
the hither end of our whole metropolis. 

When this happy art of polite conversing shall be tho- 
roughly improved, good company will be no louger pestered 
with dull, dry, tedious story-tellers, no brangling disputers ; 
for a right scholar of either sex in our science, will perpetu- 
ally inteiTupt them with some sudden surprising piece of wit, 
that shall engage all the company in a loud laugh ; and if, 
after a pause, the grave companion resumes his thread in the - 
following manner ; " Well, but to go on with my story,*' new 
interruptions come from the left and the right, till he is 
forced to give over. 

I have likewise made some few essays toward the selling of 
bargains, as well for instructing those who delight in that 
accomplishment as in compliance with my female friends at 
court. However, I have transgressed a little in this point, by 
doing it in a manner somewhat more reserved than is now 
practised at St James's. At the same time, I can hardly 
allow this accomplishment to pass properly for a branch of 
that perfect polite conversation which makes the constituent 
subject of my treatise ; and for this I have already given mj 
reasons. I have likewise, for further caution, left a blank in 
the critical point of each bargain, which the sagacious reader 
may fill up in his own mind. ' 
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As to myself I am proud to own that, except some smat- 
tering in the French, I am what the pedants and schdlars call 
a man wholly illiterate, that is to say, unlearned. But as to 
my own language, I shall not readily yield to many persons. 
I have read most of the plays and all the miscellany poems 
that haye been published for twenty years past I have read 
Mr. Thomas Brown's works entire, and had the honour to be 
liis intimate friend, who was universally allowed to be the 
greatest genius of his age. 

Upon what foot I stand with the present chief reigning 
wits, their verses recommendatory, which they have com- 
manded me to prefix before my book, will be more than a 
thousand witnesses. I am, and have been, likewise particularly 
acquainted with Mr. Charless Gildon, Mr. Ward, Mr. Dennis, 
that admirable critic and poet, and several others. Each of 
these eminent persons (I mean those who are still alive) 
have done me the honour to read this production five times 
over, with the strictest eye of friendly severity, and proposed 
some, although very few amendments, which I gratefully 
accepted, and do here publicly return my acknowledgment 
for so nngular a favour. 

And I cannot conceal, without ingratitude, the great assist- 
ance I have received from those two illustrious writers, Mr. 
Ozel, and Captain Stevens. These, and some others of dis^ 
tinguished eminence, in whose company I have passed so many 
agreeable hours, as they have been the great refiners of our 
language, so it has been my chief ambition to imitate them. 
Let the Popes, the Gays, the Arbuthnots, the Toungs, and 
the rest of that snarling brood, burst with envy at the praises 
we receive from the court and kingdom. 

But to return from this digression. 

The reader will find that the following collection of polite 
expressions will easily incorporate with all subjects of genteel 
and fashionable life. Those which are proper for morning tea 
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DOOD^ e7«9 in the aame companji only by shifting the several 
questions, answers, mxit replies, into different hands; and 
such a^ are adapted to meab will indifferently serve for din« 
neis. or suppers, only distinguishing between day-light and 
candle-light. By this method no diligent person of a tolerar 
ble memory can ever be at a loaa* 

It has been my constant opinion, ikht every man who is 
intrusted by nature with any useful talent of the mind, is 
bound by all the ties of honour and that justice which we all 
owe our countiy, to propose to himself some one illustrious 
action to be performed in his life for the public emolument : 
and I freely confess that so grand, so important an enterprise, 
as I hare undertaken and executed to the best of my power, 
well deserved a much abler hand, as well as a liberal encou- 
ragement from the crown* However, I am bound so far to 
acquit myself as to declare, that I have often and most 
earnestly entreated several of my above-named friends uni- 
versally allowed to be of the first rank in wit aiud politeness, 
that they would undertake a work so honourable, to them- 
selves, and so beneficial to the kingdom ; but so great waa, 
their modesty, that they all thought fit to excuse themselves, 
and impose the task on me ; yet in so obliging a manner, 
and attended with such compliments on my poor qualifica- 
tions, that I dare not repeat. And «t last their entreaties, or 
rather their commands, added to that inviolable love I bear 
to the land of my nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in so 
bold an attempt 

I may venture to affirm, without the least violation of 
modesty, that there is no man now alive who has, by many 
degrees, so just pretentions as myself to the highest encou- 
ragement from the crown, the parliament, and the ministry, 
toward bringing this work to due perfection. I have been 
assured, that several great heroes of antiquity were wor- 
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i&ipp€d m god&j upon &e inerit o^ haying civilly a fierce 
and barbarous ^op)e. It i& mannfest I could haye no other 
ihtenti6n8 ; and I dare app^ to my very enemies, if such a 
treatise as mine had been published some years ago, and wi& 
much success as I am Confident 'this will meet, I mean by 
turning the thoughts of the whole nobility and gentry to the 
fttudy and practiee ei polHe ooav'efsaiiton, wteiher auch 
simian stapid wril^rs as tbe i}nkunen, aaui his abettors, conkl 
have been able to corrupt the principles of so many hundred 
thousand subjeote, as, to the ahuBe and grief of every Whig- 
gish, loyal, and tr^e Prottfstalnt heart, it !s too manifest they 
have done. For I desire the honest judicious reader to make 
one remark, that, after having exhausted the whole in sickly 
payday^ (if I may so call it) of politeness and refinement, and 
faithfully digested it into the following dialogues, there can- 
hot be found one expression relating to politics ; that the 
'ministry is never mentioned, nor the word king, above twice 
or thrice, and then only to the honour of his majesty ; jso 
Very cautious were our wiser ancestors in forming rules for 
conversation, as never to give oiSence to crowned heads nor 
interfere with party-disputes in the state. And, indeed, 
although there seems to be a close resemblance between the 
two words politeness and politics, yet no ideas are more incon- 
sistent in their natures. However, to avoid all appearance 
Of disaffection, I have taken care to enforce loyalty by an 
invincible argument, drawn i&om the very fountain of this noble 
science, in the following short terms, that ought to be writ in 
gold, — " Must is for the king:" which uncontrollable maxim 
I took particular care of introducing in the first page of my 
book, thereby to instil early the best Protestant loyal notions 
into the minds o? my readers. Neither is it merely my own 
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private opinion, that politeness is the finoest foundation upon 
which loyalty can be supported ; for thus happily sings the 
divine 'Mi. libbalds, or Theobalds, on one of his birth-daj 
poems: 

I aa no ■ohoUard, boti am poUte; 
Therefore be mre I am no JaeoUte. 

Here, likewise, to the same purpose, that great master of 
the whole poetic choir, our most illustrious laureat, Mr. CoUey 
Oibber: 

Who hi hlttalk eatt*t apeak a polite thing 
Will nerer loyal be to Oeoife onr kinf. 

I could produce many more shining passages out of our 
principal poets of both sexes to confirm this momentous truth ; 
whence I think it may be fairly concluded, that whoever can 
most contribute towards propagating the science contained in 
the following sheets through the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, may justly demand all the favour that the wisest 
court and most judicious senate are able to confer on the 
most deserving subject I leave the application to my 
readers. 

This is the work which I have been so hardy as to attempt, 
and without the least mercenary view. Neither do I doubt 
of succeeding to my full wish, except among the Tories and 
their abettors, who, being all Jacobites, and consequently 
Papists in their hearts, from want of true taste, or by strong 
affectation, may perhaps resolve not to read my book, choos- 
ing rather to deny themselves the pleasure and honour of 
shining in polite company, among the principal geniuses of 
both sexes throughout the kingdom than adorn their minds 
with this noble art ; and probably apprehending, (as I con- 
fess nothing is more likely to happen,) that a true spirit of 
loyalty to the Protestant succession should steal in along 
with it. 
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If mj favourable and gentle readers could possibly conceive 
the perpetual watchings, the numberless toils, the frequent 
risings in the night, to set dovm several ingenious sentences 
that I suddenly or accidentally recollected, and which, with- 
out my utmost vigilance, had been irrecoverably lost for ever ; 
if they would consider with what incredible diligence I daily 
and nightly attended at those houses where persons of both 
sexes^ and of the most distinguished merit, used to meet and 
display their talents ; with what attention I listened to all 
their discourses the better to retain them in my memory, and 
then, at proper seasons, withdrew, unobserved, to enter them 
in my table-book, while the company little suspected what a 
noble work I had then in embryo : I say if all these were 
known to the world, I think it would be no great presumption 
in me to expect, at a proper juncture, the public thanks of 
both houses of parliament for the service and honour I have 
done to the whole nation by my single peli. 

Although I have never been once charged with the least 
tincture of vanity, the reader will, I hope, give me leave to 
put an easy question : What is become of all the king of 
Sweden's victories ? where are the fruits of them at this day t 
or of what benefit will they be to posterity? Were not 
many of his greatest 'actions owing, at least in part, to for- 
tune ? were not all of them owing to the valour of his troops, 
as much as to his own conduct ? Could he have conquered 
the Polish king, or the czar of Muscovy, with his single arm 9 
Far be it from me to envy or lessen the fame he has acquired ; 
but, at the same time, I will venture to say, without breach 
of modesty, that I, who have alone, with this right hand, 
subdued barbarism, rudeness, and rusticity, who have estab- 
lished and fixed for ever the whole sptem of all true polite- 
ness and refinement in conversation, should think myself 
most inhumanly treated by my countrymen, and would 
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aeeordin|^7 leaent it as the higheBt indigmtj, to be pot on a 
level, in point of fiune, in efter ages, with Charies XU. late 
king of Sweden. 

And yet so incurable is the love of detraction, perhaps be- 
yiHid what the charitable reader will easUy believe, ^at I 
have been assured, by more than one creditable person, how 
aome of my enemies have industriously whispered abont, that 
one Isaac Newton, an instrument-maker, formerly hving near 
Leicester-fields, and aftwwards a workman in the mint at the 
Tower, might possibly pretend to vie with me for &me in. 
future times. This man, it seems, was knighted for making 
mm-dials better than others of his trade, and was thought to 
be a conjurer, because he knew how to &raw lines and circles 
upon a (date, which nobody could understand. But adieu to 
all noble attempts for endless renown, if the ghost of an ob- 
scure mechanic shall be raised up to enter into eompetitien 
with me, only for his skill in maldng pot-hooks and hangezs 
with a pencil, which many thousand accomplished gentlemen 
and ladies can perform as well with pen and ink upon a piece 
of paper, and in a manner as little intelligible as those of Sir 
Isaac. 

My most ingenious friend already mentioned, Mr. Goll^ 
Gibber, who does so much honour to the laurel crown he 
deservedly wears, (as he has often done to many imperial 
diadems placed on his head,) was pleased to tell me, that, if 
my treatise was shaped into a comedy, the representation, 
perfc»rmed to advantage on our theatre, might very much 
contribute to the spreading of polite conversation among aU 
persons of distinction through the whole kingdom. 

1 own the thought was ingenious, and my Mend's intention 
good : but I cannot agree to his proposal ; for Mr. Gibber 
himself allowed that the subjects handled in my work being 
so numerous and extensive, it would be absdutely impossible 
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for one, two, or even six comedies, to contain them ; whence 
it will follow, that many admirable and essential rules for 
polite conversation must be omitted. 

And here let me do justice to my friend Mr. Tibbalds, who 
plainly confessed before Mr. Cibber himself that such a pro- 
ject, as it would be a great diminution to my honour, so it 
would intolerably man^e my scheme, and thereby destroy 
the principal end at which I aimed, to form a complete body 
or system of this most useful science in all its parts : and 
therefore Mr. Tibbalds, whose judgment was never disputed, 
chose rather to fall in with my proposal, mentioned before, of 
erecting public schools and seminaries all over the Idngdom, 
to instruct the young people of both sex^ in this art, accord* 
ing to my rules, and in ihe method that I have laid down. 

I shall conclude this long but necessary introduction, with a 
request, or, indeed, rather a just and riMttonable demand, ^m 
all lords, ladies, and gentlemen, that while they are enter- 
taining and improving each other with those polite questiom, 
answers, repartees, replies and rejoinders, which I have, with 
infinite labour and close implication, during the spac^ of 
thirty-six years, been collecting for their service and improve- 
ment, they shall, as an instance of gratitude, on every proper 
occasion, quote my name after this or the like manner: 
** Madam, as our Master Wagstaff says^''— '^ My lord, as our 
Mend Wagstaff has if I do likewise expect that all my 
pupils shall drink my health every day at dinner and supper 
during my life, and that they, or their posterity, shall con- 
tinue the same ceremony to my not inglorious memory, after 
my decease, for ever. ^ 
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POLITE OONYEESATION, ETC. 



Lord SrAMOML Ladj Smaw. 

Lord Smaw. MIm Notabu. 

Sir Jon Lnon Ladj AaiwBBiix. 
Mr. MimoR. 
Ootond Atwb. — — 

ABGUMENT. 

LOBD flpwMih ftnd Oolond AtwU meet In tbe morning apoa tbe Mall : Mr. N«rcr> 
oat joint them : th^ all go to brealcfaat at Lady Smart*!. Tiieir conTersatlon oTvr 
fbeir tea : after whicli they part ; bat my lord and the two gentlemen are inrited to 
dinner :— Sir Jolm Linger invited likewiee, and comes a little too late. The whole 
oonTenation at dinner : after which the ladies retire to their tea. The conrersa- 
tlon of the ladies withoat the men, who are toppoted to stay and drink a bottle, 
tat, in aome time, go to the ladies, and drink tea with them. The oonTeraattoa 
there. After which, a party at qaadriUe until three in the morning ; but no eon* 
rcnatlon set down. They all take leaTe and go home. 



ST. JAMBS'S PABK. 

Lord Sparkish meeting Col. Atwit. 

Col. Well met, my lord. 

Spark. Thank ye, colonel. A parson would have said, I 
hope we shall meet in heaven. When did you see Tom Ne- 
Terout 9 

Col. He's just coming toward us. Talk of the devil — 

Neyebout comes up. 
Col. How do you do, Tom ? 
Ktver. Never the better for you. 
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Ool. I hope you are never the ^orse : but pray, where's 
your manners ? Don't you see my lord Sparkish 9 

JN^ever. My lord, I beg your lordship's pardon. 

Spark. Tom, how is it that you can't see the wood for 
trees ? What wind blew you hither 7 

JN^ever, Why, my lord, it is an ill wind blows nobody good ; 
for it gives me the honour of seeing your lordship. 

Ckd, Tom, yon must go with us to lady Smart's to break* 
hat 

Nevtr. Must ! why, colonel, niust's for the king. 

[C7o/. offering^ injest^ to draw hiiiwordf 

CoL Have you spoke with all your friends 9 

Never, Colonel, as you are stout, be merdfuL 

Spark, Come, agree, agree ; the law's costly. 

[Col. taking hie hand from Mi hUt 

Col, Well, Tom, you are never the worse man to be afraid 
of me. Come along. 

Never, What ! do you think I was bom in a wood, to be 

afraid of an owl ? I'll wait on you. I hope Miss Notable 

• will be there ; *egad, she's very handaome, and has wit at will. 

Col. Why, every one as they like, as the good woman said 
when she kiss'd her cow. 

LoBD Smart's House : they knock at the door ; ike Porter 
comes out, 
Spark, Pray are you the porter 9 
Port Yes^ for want of a better. 
Spark. Is your lady at home 9 

Port, She was at home just now, but she's not gone out yet 
Never, I warrant this rogue's tongue is well hung. 

Ladt Smart's Antechamber. 

Ladt Qmart and Ladt Anbwxrall at the Tea-table. 

Lady S, My lord, your lordship's most humble servant 
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Spark. Madam, yoa spoke too late; I was your ladyahip'tt 
before. 

Lady S. Oh ! coloiiel| are you here! 

Ool, As rare as you're there, madam. 

Lady S. Oh, Mr. Neverout I What^ radi a man aliye! 

Niver. Ay, madam, aliye, and alive like to be, at your 
ladyship's service. 

Lady S. WeU, TU get a knife, and niok it down, that Mr. 
Neverout came to our house. And pray, what news, Mr. 
Neverout ? 

Never. Why, madam, queen Elizabeth's dead. 

Lady S. Well, Mr. Neverout, I see you are no changeling; 

Miss Notable comes in, 

Never. Miss, your slave : I hope your early rising will do 
you no harm. I find you have but just come out the doth 
market 

JftM. I always rise at eleven, whether it be day or not 

Col. Miss, I hope you are up for all day. 

Mies. Tes, if I don't get a fall before night 

Col. Miss,! heard you was out of order; pray, ho w are yoa 
now? 

Miss. Pretty well, colonel, I thank you. 

Col. Pretty and well, miss I that's two very good things. 

Miss. I mean I am better than I was. 

Never. Why, then, 'tis well you were sick. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, you take me up before Vm 
down. 

Lady S* Come, let us leave off children's play, and go to 
push-pin. 

Miss. \To Lady S.^ Pray, madam, give me some more su- 
gar to my tea. 

Col. O ! miss, you must needs be very good humouf'di you 
love sweet things so well. 
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JfiT^ver. Stir it op with tiie qpobn, min; far ihe deepw the 
sweeter. 

Ladtf S. I assure ycm, inisii) the c^onel has made you a 
great oompHment 

MUs, I am sonyfor it; for I have heard eay, eomi^imeiit- 
ii:^ is lying. 

Ladjf 8. [7b /^rHik.] My lord, methinhs the s^^ht of you 
is good for sore eyes ; if we had known of your oomiBg, we 
ahould have strewn mshea for yon : How has your ioidship 
done this long time f 

CM. Faith, madam, he^ better in health than in good eon- 
ditions. 

Spark, WeU, I see there's no wone friend than one bnngs 
&om home with one; and I am not the first man has e»ried 
a rod to whip himself. 

UTever, Here's poor miss has not a word to throw at a dog. 
Come, a penny for your thought. 

Mm* It is not worth a&rthing; for I was thinking o*^ you. 

CoLOKBL rismg up. 

Lady S. Colonel, where are you going so soon t I hope 
you did not oome to fetoh fire. 

Co/. Madam, I must needs go home for half an hour. 

Miss. Why, oohwel, they say the devil's at home. 

Lady A. Well, but sit while you stay, 'tis as cheap i^Uing 
MB Standing. 

Col, No^ madam, while I'm standing, Fm going. 

MUs. Nay, let him go ; I promise hin we won't tear his 
clothes to hold him. 

Lady S. I suppose^ c(^onel, we keep you from better com- 
pany ; I mean only as to myself. 

Cb/. Madam, I am all obedience. [Cohnei 9it8 dawn. 

Lady S. IamxI, miss, how can you drink your tea so hot! 
sure your mouths pa?'d. How do you like Ihls teaioolottelf 
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CM. Well enougli, madam ; bat metJmila it is a little 
more-iftlL 

Lady S. O ! colonel, I nndentand yon. Bettj, bring the 
canister. I have but very little of Ihia tea left ; but I don't 
love to make two wants of one ; want when I bave it, and 
want when I have it not He, he, he I [Laught. 

Lady A. \To the tnaid.} Why, Bore, Betty, yon are be- 
witched ; the cream is burnt too. 

JB$Uy. Why, madam, the bishop has set his foot in it. 

Lady & Gk>, ran, girl, and warm some fresh cream. 

JBtiiy, Indeed, madam, there's none left ; lor the cat has 
eaten it all. 

Lady S. I doubt it was a cat with two legs. 

Mia. Colonel, don't you love bread and butter with your 
tea! 

Col. Tea, in a morning, miss ; for they say, butter is gold 
in a morning, silyer at noon, but it is lead at night 

JTever. Miss, the weather is so hot that the butter melts 
on my bread. 

Lady A, Why, batter, Fve heard 'em say, is mad twice 
aryear. 

Spark. [To the maid.l Mrs. Betty, how does your body 
politic f 

Col. Fie, my lord, you'll make Mrs. Betty blush. 

Lady S. Blush ! ay, blush like a blue d(^. 

UTever. Pray, Mrs. Betty, are you not Tom Johnson's 
daughter! 

Betty. So my mother tells m^. 

Sjpark. But, Mrs. Betty, I hear you are in love 

Betty. My lord, I thank God I hate nobody ; I am in cha- 
rity with all the world. 

Lady S. Why, wench, I think thy tongue runs upon 
wheels this morning. How came you by that scratch upon 
your nosef Have you been fighting with the oatat 
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CoL. \To JAm.] Mifis^ when will 70a be married f 

Mu9, One of these odd-come^ortlTS, colonel. 

Nwer, Yes ; they say the match is half made ; the spark 
is willing bat miss is not. 

JftM. I suppose the gentleman has got his own consent 
for it 

Lady A. Pray, my lord, did you walk through the Park 
in the rain ? 

Spark. Yes,. madam, we are neither sugar nor salt; we 
were not afraid the rain would melt us. He, he, he I 

[Latight. 

Col, It rained, and the sun shone at the same time. 

Never. Why, then the devil was beating his wife behind 
; the door with a shoulder of mutton. \Ijiughi. 

Col. A blind man would be glad to see that 

Lady S> Mr. Neverout^ methinks you stand in your own 
light 

Never^ Ah I madam, I have done so all my life. 

Spark. Fm sure he sits in mine. Pr'ythee, Tom, sit a lit- 
tle further ; I believe your Anther was no glazier. 

Lady S. Miss, dear girl, fill me out a dish of tea, for Fm 
very lazy. 

Miss filU a dish of tea^ sweetens it^ and then tastes it. 

Lady S. What, miss, will you be my taster! 

Miss. No, madam ; but they say 'tis an ill cook ihat cant 
lick her own fingers. 

Never. Pray, miss^ fill me another. 

Miss. Will you have it now, or stay till you get it! 

Lady A. But, colonel, they say you went to court last 
night very drunk ; nay, Fm told for certain, you had been 
among the Philistines : no wonder the cat wink'd, when both 
her eyes were out 

Col. Indeed^ madam, that's a lie. 
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Lady A. *T!b better I shoold He than youBbouId 1ob6 font 
good mannen : besides, I don't lie ; I sit 

Never. O ! fidth, colond, you must own you bad a drop in 
your eye ; when I left you, you were half seas over. 

Spark. Well, I ftar lady Answerall can't fiv« long, rii^ has 
so much wit 

Never. No ; she can't live, that's certain ; but she may lin- 
ger thirty or forty years. 

Jtfifi. Lire long ! ay, longer than a cat or a dog, or m bet* 
ter thing. 

Lady A. O ! miss, you must give your yardi too I 

Sparh. Miss, shall I fin you another dis^i t>f tea t 

Mi88. Indeed, my lotd, I hare drank enough. 

Spark. Come, it will do yon more good than a montti^i 
fasting, here, take it 

Miss. No, I thank your lordfihip ; enoughli as g6od iw a 
feast 

Spark. Well ; but if Jrou alwayli say no, youTl never be 
married. 

Lady A. Do, my lord, give her a di^ ; for ihey say maSda 
will say no, and take it 

Spark. Well ; and I dare say miss is a maid, in ihongfat^ 
word and deed« 

Never, I would not take my oath of that: 

Miss. Pray, sir, speak for yoursel£ 

Lady S. lie, miss ; they Bay maids should be i^en and not 
heard. 

Lady A. Gk)od miss, sUt the Bre, that the tea-kettle may 
boil. You have done it very well : now it bdms purely. 
Well, miss, you'll have a ehecHUl husband. 

Miss. Indeed, your ladyship could have stirred it mnch 
better. 

Lady A. I know that veiy well, hussy ; but I wonH keep % 
dog and bark myself. 
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Never, What! yoa are stock \Mde\t warn. 

Mi$9, Not at all ; lor her ladyBhip meant yoiL 

Never. O ! fiiith, miss^ you are in LoVs pound ; get Ottt as 
yovi can. 

M%88. I won't quarrel with my bread and butter ht all 
tibat; I know when I am wdl. 

Lady A. Well ; bnt^ mifls — 

Never, Ah I dear madam, let the matter &11 ; take pity on 
poor miflB ; don't throw water on a drowned rat 

Mies, Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be cut for the nm- 
pies this morning ; say a word more Mid you had as good eat 
your nails. 

Spark. Pray, miss, will yon be so good as to iiyowr ua 
with a song! 

Miis. Indeed, my loid, I "can't ; for 1 haye a great cold. 

Col. O ! miss, they say all good singers hsere colds. 

Spark. Pray, madam, does not miss smg very welll 

Ladff A. She sings, as one may say, my lord. 

Miss. I hear Mr. Neverout has a veiy good Toioe. 

Col. Yes, Tom sings well, but his luck's nought 

Never. Faith, colonel, you hit yourself a devilish box on 
tiieear. 

Col. Miss, will you take a pinch of snuff? 

Jdiee. No, colonel, you must know iSiat I neyer take snuff 
but when I am angry. 

Lady A. Yes, yes, she can take snuff, but she has never a 
box to put it in. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, let me see that box. 

Col. Madam, there's never a C upon it 

Miss. Maybe there is, colonel. 

Col. Ay, but May bees don't fly now, miss. 

Never, Colonel, why so hard upon poor miss t Don't set 
your wit i^galnst a e&ild. Miss, give me a blow, and FU beat 
him. 
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Miu, So ihe prayed me to tell you. 

Spark. Pray, my Lady Smart, what km are yoa to Lord 
Pom! 

Lody. S» Why, his grandmother and mine had fonr 
elbows. 

Lady A. Well, methinks here's a silent meeting. Come, 
miss, hold np your head, ga\ ; there's money bid for you. 

[Miss ttartt. 

Miss, Lord, madam, yoa frighten me out of my seven 
senses! 

Spark, Well, I must be going. 

Lady A. I have seen hastier people than you stay all night. 

Ool. [To lady Smartl Tom Neverout and I are to leap 
to-morrow for a guinea. 

Mi89, I belieye, oolonel, Mr. Neverout can leap at a crust 
better than you. 

J^ever. Miss, your tongue runs before your wit: nothing 
can tame you but a husband. 

Miss. Peace I I think I hear the church-clock. 

Never. Why, you know, as the fool thinks — 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, your handkerchiefs fidlen. 

Mu8. Let him set his foot on it, that it majrn't fly in his &oe. 

Never. Well, miss — 

Mu8. Ay, ay ; many a one says well that thinks ill. 

Never. WeE, miss, HI think on this. 

M%s9. That's rhyme, if you take it in time. 

Never. What ! I see you are a poet 

M%98. Yes, if I had but the wit to show it 

Never. Miss, will you be so kind as to fill me a dish of tea ? 

Miss. Pray let your betters be served before you ; I'm just 
going to fill one for myself; and, you know, the parson alwajra 
christens his own child first 

Never. But I saw you fill one just now lor the col<mel ; well, 
I find kissing goes by favour. 
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JfcM. But prajr,Mr.Neyerout| what lady wai that you were 
talking with in the side-box last Taesday t 

Jfever. Miss^ can you keep a secrett 

Miss, Tes, I can. 

I^ever. Well, miss, and so can L 

Col, Odd-so I I have cut my thumb with this cursed knife ! 

Zady A, Ay ; that was your mother's fiiult^ because she 
only warned you not to cut your fingers. 

Lady S, No, no ; Tis only fools cut their fingers, but wise 
folks cut their thumbs. 

Miss, I'm sorry for it, but I can't cry. 

Col, Don't you think miss is grown f 

Lady A, Ay, ill weeds grow apace. 

\A puff of smoke comes down the ckiffuney. 

Lady A, Lord, madam, does your ladyship's chimney smoke! 

Col, No, madam ; but they say smoke always pursues the 
fair, and your ladyship sat nearest 

Lady IS, Madam, do you love bohea tea f 

Lady A, Why, madam, I must confess I do love it, but it 
does not love me. 

Miss, [To lady Sfnart] Indeed, madam, your ladyship is 
very sparing of your tea ; I protest, the last I took was no 
^more than water bewitch'd. 

Col, Pray, miss, if I may be so bold, what lover gaye yon 
that fine etui f 

Miss, Don't you know ! — ^then ^eep counsel. 

Lady A. V\\ tell you, colonel, who gave it her : it was the 
best lover she will ever have while she lives — ^her own dear papa. 

Never, Methinks, miss, I don't much like the colour of that 
ribbon. 

Miss. Why, then, Mr. Neverout, do you see, if you don't 
much like it, you may look off it 

Spark. I don't doubt, madam, but your ladyship has heard 
that Sir John Brisk has got an empkyment at court 
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Laif B. T«i,7tt ; and Itrammt lie diinlte Idoffielf bo small 
fool now. 

Never, Yes, madam ; I liaVe heard some people take liim 
fi>r a wise man. 

Lady S. Ay, ay ; some are wise, and some are olihetwise. 

Ladif A. Do yon know Imn, Mr. Kereroutf 

Never, Enow him! ay,a8well as the beggar knows Us dish. 

Col. Well, I can only say that he has better lu<^ than ho- 
Hester folks. But, pray, how came he to get this employment ! 

Spark. Why, by chance, as the man killed the devil. 

Never, Why, miss, yon are in a brown etudy : what% the 
matter f Methinks you look like Mmnchanee, that was hanged 
for saying nothing. 

Miee, Pd have you to know, I scom your words. 

Never. Well, but scomfiil dogs will eat dirty puddiAgs. 

Mki, Wen, my comfort is, your tongue is no slander. 
What I you would not have one be always on the high grin I 

Never, Cry mapsticks, madam ; no offence, I hope. 

Ladt Smart breaks a teacup* 

I/odyA, Lord, madam, how came yon to break your ^pf 

Lady '8, I oian't help it, if I wou!d ciy my ey^ ovft. 

Mies, Why, sell it, madam, and buy a new one %ith iKnto 
«f the money. 

C6L Tis a folly to cry for spilt milk. 

Lady S. Why, if likings did not bi^ak, or wear out, )iow 
would tradesmen Kvef 

Miss, WeH, I am very sick, if anybody ctoed fer it 

Neiver, Oome, then, miss, e'en make a die of it, and '&en 
we shall have a burying of our own. 

MiH. The devil take you, Neverout 1 besides ail small cirrses. 

Lady A, Marry, come up 1 What, plain Neveront I Me- 
tlnnks you tnight haVe an M under your girdle, miss. 

Lady S. Well^ Welti, nought^s never in danger. I Wartant 
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CW. I'm like all feok; I ]ot« aytfTthing that's goocl. 
Lady S. Well, and isn't it piue goodt 
Ool^ Ik better tiiaA a wone. 

.^bo^man hrinps the Coloksl a 2e/(0r. 

Lady. A, 1 suppose, colonel, that's a billet-doux from your 
mistress* 

CoL '%ad, I don't know whenoe it comes; but whoe'er 
writ it, writes a hand like a foot 

Amtt, Well, you make a se<vet of it, but we can sp^ and 
put togethe]^ 

JN^€W0r. Wm^ what spells b double u»ardt 

Miss, BttZMid in your teeth, Mr. Neferout 

Lady, S, Now you are up, Mr. Nev^evout^ will you do m» 
the finYour to do me the kindnesa to take off the teakettle. 

Sparlh I wonder what makes these bells ring! 

Lady A, Why, my kMr<i» I suppose, because they pull the 
ropes,. [ Ar» aU hwgh. 

NxYXROUT plays toith a tsaeup. 

Miss. Now, a child would have cried half an hour before it 
would have found out such a pretty plajirthiag* 

Lady S. Well said, miss I I vow, Mr. Neverouti the girl 
i& too hard for you. 

Never. Ay ; miss, will say anything but her prayen^ and 
tho^ she whistles. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, make me a present of that pretty pen* 
knife. 

Spa0(h Ay, miss^ catoh him at thai, and hang him. 

CoL Not for the world, dear miss ; it will cut love. 

Spark. Colonel, you shall be married first.; I waa going' to 
that 
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lady 8. Wellf bnt^ for all tihat, I oan tell who is a great 
admirer of mias. Pray miss, bow do you like Mr. Spmee ! 
I swear I have often seen him cast a sheep's eye oat of a 
calfs head at you: deny it if yon can. 

JUiu, O, madam, all the world knows that Mr. Spruce is a 
general lover. 

Co/. Come miss, *tis too true to make a jest on. 

[Mi$8 biuBhes. 

Lady A. Well, however, blushing is some sign of grace. 

Never, Miss says nothing ; but I warrant she pays it off 
with thinking. 

Mies. Well, ladies and gentlemen, yon are pleased to divert 
yourselves ; but as I hope to be saved, there^s nothing in it 

Lady S, Touch a gidl'd horse and he'll wince. Love will 
creep where it dare not go. Fd hold a hundred pound, Mr. 
Neverout was the inventor of that story; and, colonel, I 
doubt you had a finger in the pie. 

Lady A. But, colonel, you forget to salute miss when you 
come in ; she said you had not been here a long time. 

Mtee, Fie, madam ! — ^I vow, colonel, I said no such thing. 
I wonder at your ladyship I 

Col. Miss, I beg your pardon — 

Goes to ealuie her ; she eiruggUe a UiUe. 

liiee. Well, Fd rather give a knave a kiss for once than be 
troubled with him ; but, upon my word, you are more bold 
than welcome. 

Lady S. Fie, fie, miss I for shame of the world, and speech 
of good people. 

Nevxbout to Miss, who is cooking her tea and bread and 
bu^. 

Never. Come, come, miss, make much of nought; good 
folks are scarce. 
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arpenny, and three of them rotten. 

Col. [jTo SparkisK,'] But^ my lord, I forgot to ask you 
l&ow you like my new clothes f 

Spark. Why, very well, colonel ; only, to deal plainly with 
you, methinks the worst piece is in the middle. 

Iffere a hud lavph, €fU% rqteated. 

Col. My lord, you are too severe on your friends. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout I'm hot, are you a sot f 

Never. Miss Pm cold, are you a scold f Take yon that 

Jxidy S. I confess that was home. I find Mr, Neverout, 
yoa won't give your head for the washing, as they say. 

Miss. O \ he's a sore man where the skin's off. I see, Mr. 
Neverout has a mind to sharpen the edge of his wit on the 
whetstone of my ignorance. 

Spark. Faith, Tom you are struck ! I never heard a better 
thing. 

Never. Pray, miss, give me leave to scratch you for that 
fine speech. 

Miss. Pox on your picture ! it cost me a groat the drawing. 

Never. [To Lady S.'j 'Sbuds, madam, I have burned my 
hand with your plaguy teakettle. 

Ladtf S, Why, then, Mr. Neverout, you must say, God save 
the king. 

Never. Did you ever see the like f 

Miss. Never, but once at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, miss, how old are you f 

Miu. Why, I am as old as my tongue, and a little older 
than my teeth. 

Spark. [To Lady A."] Pray, madam, is Miss Buxon mar- 
ried f I hear 'tis all over the town. 

Lady A. My lord, she is either married or worse. 

Col. If she ben't married, at least she's lustily promised. 
But is it certain that Sir John Blunderbuss is dead at last f 
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Spark, Y^ or elaa ha'a sadly wiongaci, for tikej lure 
buried him. 
Jfin. Why, if he be dead, he^ eat no more bread. 
Col. But^ i» he really dead f 
Lady A, Yesi cobnel, as sure as you're dive. 
Co/. They say he was an honest man. 
Latfy A. Tes, with good looking to. 

Miss feels a pimple on her face. 

JliiUi Lord 1 1 think my goodness is coming ont. ^fodam, 
will yonr ladyship please to lend me a patch f 

ITevsTm Wst^ if you are a maid, put your hand upon your 
spot 
Miss. Ther»— 

[Covering her face tridi her hatuU^ 
Lady Si Well, thou art a maid, girl. 

[Gives her a tap. 
Miss. Lord, madam, is that a blow to give a child f 

Ladt Sm ass lets fall her handkereJuef and the Colonxl 
stoops for it. 

Lady S. Colonel, you shall have a better office^ 

€M. O, madam, I can't havo a better than to servo your 
Udyship. Madam, has your ladyship read the neW' pli|^ 
written by a lord ? It is oalled *' Love in HoUovT Tree." 

Lady S. No, colonel 

Col. Why, then your ladjrahip haa one pleasure to comeii 

Miss Sighs. 

Nesfsr^. Vtsj^ miss, why do you sigh f 
Miss. To make a fool ask, md you are the. fiivt* 
Never. Why, miss, I find there is nothing bnt a bit and a 
blow with you. 

Lady A. Why, you must know miss is in love. 
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Jiiss. I wish m7 bead may never ache till that day. 
Spark, Come, miss, never sigh, but send for him. 

Ladt Smart and Ladt Answxball sj^eakinff together. 

If he be hanged, he'll come hopping ; and if he be drown'd 
he'll come dropping. 

Miss. Well, I swear you will make one die with laughing. 

"MiBBplaffs with a teacup^ and ^vTS&oxn plays with another. 

Never, Well, I see one fool makes many. 

Miss, And yon are the greatest fool of any. 

Never. Pray, miss, will you be so kind to tie this string 
for me, with your &ir hands ? It will go all in your day's 
work. 

Miss. Marry, come up, indeed ! tie it yourself, you have as 
many hands as I ; your man's man will have a fine office 
truly : come, pray, stand out of my spitting-place. 

Never. Well, but miss, don't be angry. 

Miss: No, I was never angry in my life but once, and then 
nobody cared for it ; so I resolved never to be angry again. 

Never. Well ; but if you'll tie it, you shall never know 
what FU do for you. 

Miss. So I suppose, truly. 

Never, Well; but TU make you a fine present, one of 
these days. 

Miss. Ay; when the devil's blind, and his eyes are not 
sore yet. 

Never. No, miss, FU send it you to-morrow. 

Niss. Well, well, to-morrow's a new day ; but I suppose, 
you mean to-morrow come never. 

Never, O, 'tis the prettiest thing : I assure you there came 
but two of them over in three ships. 

Miss: Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. But why 
did you not bring me a present of snuff this morning ? 

15 
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Never. Because, miM, you never aiked me : and 'tis an ill 

dog that's not worth whistling for. 

Spark. [To Lady AJ\ Pray, madam, how came your lady- 
ship, last lliursday^ to go to that odious puppet^how. 

CoL Why, to be sure, her ladyship went to see and to be seen. 

Zadff A. You have made a fine speech, colonel ; pray what 
will you take for your mouth-piece ? 

Spark, Take that, colonel : but, pray, madam, was my Lady 
Bnuff there ! They say she^s extremely handsome. 

Lady S. They must not see with my eyes that think so. 

Never, She may pass muster well enough. 

Lady A, Pray, how old do you take her to be f 

CoL Why, about five or six-and-twenty. 

Jliiee, I swear she*s no chick^i ; she's on the wrong side of 
thirty, if she be a day, 

Zady A. Depend upon it, she'll never see five-and-thirty, 
and a bit to spare. 

Col. Why, they say she's one of the chief toasts in town. 

Lady S. Ay, when all the rest are out of it. 

Miss, Well ; I woudn't be as sick as she's proud for all 
the world. 

Lady A. She looks as if butter wou'dn't melt in htf 
mouth ; but, I warranty cheese won't choke her. 

Never. I hear my Lord What^'ye-call^him is courting her. 

Lady A. What lord d'ye mean, Tom ? 

Miss. Why, my lord, I suppose Mr. Neverout means the 
lord of the Lord knows what. 

Cd. They say she dances very fine. 

Lady A. She did ; but I doubt her dancing days are over. 

C7o/« I can't pardon her for her rudeness to me. 

Lady S. Well ; but you must forget and forgive. 

FooTMAK comes in. 
Lady.S. Did you call Betty t 



Lady S. Comiagl ay, so is Ghri8tm»L 
Bettt eomti in. 

iMiy S. Gome, get ready my things, WherQ baa the 
wendi been these three hours ? 

Betty, Madam, I can^t go faster than my legs will carry me. 

Ifody S. Ay, thou bast a head, and so has a pin. But, 
xny lord, all the town has it that Miss Caper is to be married 
to Sir Peter Gibeall ; one thing is certain, that she has pro- 
mised to have him. 

Spark. Why, madam, you know promises are either bro- 
ken or kept 

Zady A. I beg your pardon, my lord; promises and pie- 
crust are made to be broken. 

Ziady S, Nay, I had it from my Lady Canylie's own mouth« 
I tell you my tale and my tale's author ; if it be a lie, you 
had it as cheap as I. 

Lady A. She and I had some words last Sunday at church ; 
but I think I gave her her own. 

Lady S. Her tongue runs like the daji^r of a mill ; she 
talks enough for herself and all the company. 

I^ever. And yet she simpers like a firmity kettle. 

Miss looking in a glass. 

Miss, Lord, how my head is dress'd to-day I 

CoL 0, madam ! a good face needs no bmd. 

Miss, No ; and a bad one deserves none. 

Col, Pray, Miss, where is your old acquaintanoe, Mrs. 
Wayward ? 

Miss. Why, where should she be f you must needs know, 
she's in her ddn. 

Col. I can anawer that; what if you were as far out as 
she's in ? 
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Mi$9. WeU, I promised to go this evening to Hyde Park 
on the water ; but I protest Fm half afraid. 

Ntv€T. Never fear, miss ; 70a have the old proverb on your 
side, Naught's ne'er in danger. 

Co/. Why, miss, let Tom Neverout wait on you, and then, 
I warrant, youll be as safe as a thief in a mill ; for you know, 
he that's bom to be hanged will never be drown'd. 

Never. Thank you, colonel, for your good word ; but &itib| 
if ever I hang, it shall be about a ikir lady's neck. 

Lady S, Who's there t Bid the children be quiet, and not 
laugh so loud. 

Lady A, 0! madam, let'm laugh, they'll ne'er laugh 
younger. 

Never. Miss, 111 tell you a secret, if you'll promise never to 
tell it again. 

Miss. No, to be sure ; I'll tell it to nobody but friends and 
strangers. 

Never. Why, then, there's some dirt in my teacup. 

Miss. Come, come, the more there's in't, the more there's 
on't 

Lady A. Poh ! you must eat a peck of dirt before you 
die^ 

Ool. Ay, ay ; it goes all one way. 

Never, Pray, miss, what's a clock f 

Miss. Why, you must know, 'tis a thing like a bell, and 
you a fool that can't tell. 

Never, [to lady A.] Ptay, madam, do you tell me ; for I 
have let my watch run down. 

Lady A. Why,'tis half an hour past hanging time. 

Ool. Well ; Fm like the butcher that was looking for his 
knife and had it in his mouth : I have been searching my 
pockets for my snuff-box, and, egad, here it is in my hand. 

Ifiss. If it had been a bear, it would have bit you, colonel ; 
well, I wish I had such a snuff-box. 
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Never. Youll be long enoagh before jou wish you skin 
full of eyelet boles. 

Col. Wish in one band — 

MUb, Out upon you ; Lord, wbat can the man mean t 

Spark. This tea is very hot 

Zadtf A. Why, it came from a bat place, my lord. 

Colonel spills his tea. 

lady S. That's as well done as if I bad done it myself. 

CoL Madam, I find you live by ill neighbour^ when you 
are forced to praise yourself. 

Zady S. So they pray'd me to tell yon. 

Never. Well, I won^t drink a drop more ; if I do 'twill go 
down like chopt hay. 

Miss. Pray, don't say no, till you are asked. 

Never, Well, what you please, and the rest again. 

Miss, stooping for a pin. 

Miss. I have heard 'em say, that a pin a-day is a groat a 
year. Well, as I hope to be married, forgive me for swear- 
ing, I vow 'tis a needle. 

Col. O I the wonderful works of nature, that a black hen 
should lay a white egg 1 

Never. What I have you found a mare's nest, and laugh at 
the eggs 9 

Miss. Pray keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Never. Miss, there was a very pleasant accident last night 
at St James's Park. 

Miss. [To lady S.] What was it your ladyship was going 
to say just now? 

Never. Well, miss ; tell a mare a tale — 

Miss, I find you love to hear yourself talk. 

Never. Why, if you won't hear my tale, kiss my, &0. ^ 

Miss, Out upon you, for a filthy creature I « 



Nent. What^ miss! mutt I t«U you m ttorjr and find jon 
eanf 

Spark. [To lady 5.] Pray, madam, don't 70a think Mrs. 
Spendall yery genteel f 

Zadtf S, Why, my lord, I think she was cat out for a 
gentlewoman, but she was spoiPd in the making : she wears 
her clothes as if they were thrown on her with a pitchfork ; 
and, for the &shion, I believe they were made in the reign of 
queen Bess. 

JTever. Well, that's neither here nor there ; for, you know, 
the more careless the more modish. 

Col. Well, rd hold a wager there will be a match between 
her and Dick Dolt : and I believe I can see as far into a 
millstone as another man. 

MUa. Colonel, I must beg your pardon a thousand times ; 
but they say, an old ape has an old eye. 

Hever, Miss, what do you mean ? you'll spoil the colonel's 
marriage if you call him old. 

Col. Not so old, nor yet so cold— You know the rest, miss. 

Miss. Manners is a fine thing, truly. 

Col. Faith, miss, depend upon't, Fll give you as good as 
you bring : what ! if you give a jest you must take a jest. 

Lady S. Well, Mr. Neverout, you'll ne'er have done till 
you break that knife, and then the man won't take it again. 

Miss. Why, madam, fools will be meddling ; I wish he 
may cut his fingers. I hope you can see your own blood 
without fainting. 

Never. Why, miss, you shine this morning like a sh — ^n 
barn door : you'll never hold out at this rate ; pray save a 
little wit for to-morrow. 

Miss, Well, you have said your say ; if people will be rude, 
I have done ; my comfort is, 'twill be all one a thousand 
years hence. 

Never. Miss, you have shot your bolt : I find yon must 
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tive the last word — ^Well, TU go to the opera to-night 
No, I can't, neither, for I have some business — and yet I think 
I must, fbr I promised to squire the couutess to her box. 

Miss, The Countess of Puddledock, I suppose. 

Never, Peace or war, miss ? 

Lady S. Well, Mr. Neverout, you'll never be mad, you are 
of 80 many minds. 

As Miss rises^ the chair falls behind her. 

Miss, Well ; I shan't be lady mayoress this year. 
Never. No, miss, 'tis worse than that ; you won't be mar- 
ried this year. 

Miss, Lord ! you make me laugh, though I an't well. 

Nbyxrout, as Miss is standinff, pulls her suddenly on his 

lap. 

Never. Now, colonel^ come sit down on my lap; more 
Biu^ks upon the mill. 

Miss, Let me go ; arVt you sorry for my heskviness f 

Never, No, miss, you are very light ; but I don't say yoti 
are a light hussy. Pray, take up the chair for your pains. 

Miss, Tis but one body's labour, you may do it yourself; 
I wish you would be quiet, you have more tricks than Ik 
dancing bear. 

Neybrout rises to take up the chair, and Miss sits in his. 

Never. You wou'dn't be so soon in my grave, madam. 

Miss, Lord ! I have torn my petticoat with your odious 
romping ; my rents are coming in ; Fm afraid 1 shall fall 
into the ragman's hands. 

Never, I'll mend it, miss. 

Miss, You mend it ! go, teach your grannam to suck eggs. 

Never. Why, miss, you are so cross, I could find in my 
heart to hate you. 
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Jlii$9, With all my heart ; there will be no love lost be- 
tween us. 

J^ever. But pray, my Lady Smart, does not miss look as if 
■he could eat me without salt ? 

Miss, ni make you one day sup sorrow for this. 

Never, Well, follow your own way, you'll live the longer. 

Miss, See, madam, how well I have mended it. 

Zadif S. Tis indifferent, as Doll danced. 

Ntoer, Twill last as many nights as days. 

Miss, Well, I knew it should never have your good word. 

Lady S, My lord, my Lady Answerall and I was walking 
in the park last night till near eleven; 'twas a very fine 
night 

Never. Egad, so was I ; and Til tell you a comical acci- 
dent ; egad, I lost my understanding. 

Mi»s, Fm glad you had any to lose. 

Lady S, Well, but what do you mean ? 

Never, £^ad, I kicked my foot against a stone, and tore 
off the heel of my shoe, and was forced to limp to a cobbler 
in Pall-Mail to have it put on. He, he, he, he I 

[All laugh. 

Col. 1 'twas a delicate night to run away with another 
man's wife. 

Nevkeout sneezes. 

Miss, God bless you I if you han't taken snuff. 
Never, Why, what if I have, miss ? 
Miss, Why, then, the deuce take you I 
Never. Miss, I want that diamond ring of yours. 
Miss, Why then, want's like to be ^our master. 

Nbverout looking at the ring. 

Never. Ay, marry, this is not only, but also ; where did yon 
get it t 
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Mis9. Why where 'twas to be had; where the devil got 
the friar. 

Never. Well, if I had such a fine diamond ring, I wou'dn't 
staj a daj in England : but jou know, &r-fetched and dear 
bought is fit for ladies. I warrant, this cost your father 2^ 

Colonel stretching hitMelf. 

Lady S, Why, colonel, you break the king's laws ; you 
stretch without a halter. 

Lady A. Colonel, some ladies of your acquaintance haye 
promised to breakfast with you, and I am to wait on them ; 
what will you give us t 

Cd. Why &ith, madam, bachelor's fiire : bread and cheese, 
and kisses. 

Lady A, Poh ! what have you bachelors to do with your 
money, but to treat the ladies ? you have nothing to keep but 
your own four quarters. 

Lady S. My lord, has Captain Brag the honour to be 
related to your lordship ? 

Spark, Very nearly, madam; he's my cousin-^rman, . 
quite removed. 

Lady A. Pray, is he not rich ? 

Spark. Aye, a rich rogue, two shirts and a rag. 

CoL Well, however, they say he has a great estate, but 
only the ring owner keeps him out of it. 

Lady S, What religion is he of? 

Spark. Why, he is an Anythingarian. 

Lady A. I believe he has his religion to choose, my lord. 

NsYSROUT eeratcJies hut head. ^ 

Mies. Fie, Mr. Neverout, ar'n't you ashamed! I beg 
pardon for the expression, but Fm afraid your bosom frienda 
are become your backbiters. 

j^enr. Wellf miss, I saw a flea onee in your {naner, and a 
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louM it a man^t oompMiion, but a flea is a dog's oompanion : 
however, I wish you would scratch mj neck with your pretty 
white hand. 

Jiiu. And who would be a fool, then? I wou'dn't touch a 
man's flesh for the universe. Tou have the wrong sow by 
the ear, I assure you ; that's meat for your master. 

Newr. Miss Notable, all quarrels laid aside, pray step 
hither for a moment 

Mu9. ril wash my hands^ and wait on you, nr ; but pray 
•ome hither, and try to open this lock. 

N9WT. We'll try what we can do. 

Mu9, We ! — what, have you pigs in your belly f 

Ntwr. Miss, I assure you, I am very bandy at all things 

Mmb. Marry, hang them that can't give tiiemselves a good 
word : I believe you may have an even hand to throw a louse 
in the fire. 

CoL Well, I must be plain ; here is a very bad smell. 

Mi»9. Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Ntvtt. No, colonel; 'tis only your teeth against rain: 
bat 

iftM. Colonel, I find you would make a very bad poor 
man's sow. 

Colonel coughing 

Col. I have got a sad cold. 

Lady A. Ay; tiswell if one can get anything these hard 
times. 

ififff. [To Ob/.] Choke, chicken, there's more a^hatch- 
ing. 

Lady 8. Pray colonel, how did you get that cold ? 

Spark. Why, madam, I suppose the colonel got it by lying 
«*bed barefoot 

Lady A. Why then colonel, you must take it for better for 
w«ie,.aa a man takes hia wifo. 
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Col. W^D, IftdieA, I apprehend you without A eoustar 
ble. 

Miia. Mr Neveroutl Mr. Neveroutl come hither this mo- 
ment 

Lady S. [Ifnitaiinff A^.] Mr. NeveroutI Mr. Neverout! I 
wish he were tied to your girdle. 

Nwer. What'ift the matter ? whoM mare is dead now f 

MisB, Take your labour for your pains ; you may go bftok 
again, like a fool, as you came. 

Ntvet. Well, miss, if yon deceive me a second time, *tia 
my &ult. 

Lady A. Colonel, methinks your coat is too short 

Col, It will be long enough before I get another, madam. 

Mh9, Come, come ; the coat's a good coat, and come of 
good friends. 

Never. Ladies, you are mistaken in the stu^: 'tis half 
silk. 

CoL Tom Neverout, you are a fool, and that's your 
&ult 

A great node below. 

Lady A. Hey, what a clattering is here! one would think 
hell was broke loose. 

Miss. Indeed, madam, I must take my leave, for I aVt 
well. 

Lady S. What I you are sick of the^muUigrubs with eatmg 
chopped hay ? 

Mm. No, inde^, madam ; Fm sick and hungry, more 
need of a cook than a doctor. 

Lady A. Poor miss I she's sick as a cushion ; she wants no- 
ting but stuffing. 

Col. If you are sick, you shall have a caudle of calf • 
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Jt%99. I Mw the dog running awaj with some dirty thing a 
while ago. 

Col. Miss, you haye got my handkerchief ; pray, let me 
hare it. 

Lady, S No ; keep it, miss : for they say possession is eleven 
points of the law. 

Mi$$, Madam, he shall never have it again ; 'tis in huckster's 
hands. 

Lady A What 1 1 see 'tis raining again. 

Spark, Why, then, madam, we must do as they do in 
Spain. 

J£i$8, Pray, my lord, how is that 9 

Spark, Why, madam, we must let it rain. 

Miss whispers lady Smart. 

Never, There's no whispering, but there's Ijring. 
litis. Lord ! Mr. Neverout, you are as pert as a peannon- 
ger this morning. 

Never, Indeed, miss, you are very handsome. 
Hiss, Poh 1 1 know that already ; tell me news. 

Somebody knocks at the door. 
Footman comes in. 

Footman. [To Col,] An please your honour, there's a man 
below wants to speak to you. 

Col. Ladies, your pardon for a minute, [Goes out.] 

Lady S. Miss, I sent yesterday to know how you did, but 
you were gone abroad early. 

Miss, Why, indeed, madam, I was bunch'd up in a hackney- 
coach with three country acquaintance, who called upon me 
to take the air as far as Highgate. 

Lady S, And had you a pleasant airing ? 

Miss. No, madam ; it rained all the time ; I was jolted to . 
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death ; and the road was so bad that I scream'd every moment, 
and called to the coachman, Pray friend, don^t spill us. 

Never. So miss, you were afraid that pride would have a 
&1L 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, when I want a fool, FlI send for 
you. 

Spark, Miss, didnH your left ear bum last night? 

Miss. Pray why, my lord? 

Spark, Because I wad then in some company where yon 
were extolled to the skies, I assure you. 

Miss, Mj lord, that was more their goodness than my 
desert. 

Spark. They said that you were a complete beauty. 

Miss, My lord, I am as God made me. 

Zfody S, The girl's well enough, if she had but another 
nose. 

Miss, O ! madam, I know I shall always have your good 
word ; you love to help a lame dog over the stile. 

One knocks. 

Lady S, Who's there ? you're on the vrong side of the 
door ; come in, if you be fat 

CoLONXL comes in again. 

Spark. Why, colonel, you are a man of great business. 

Col, Ay, ay, my lord, Fam like my lord mayor's fool, full 
of business and nothing to do. 

lady S, My lord, don't you think the colonel's mightily 
fall'n away of late 9 

Spark, Ay, fall'n from a horseload to a cartload. 

Col. Why my lord, egad I am like a rabbit, &t and lean in 
four-and-twentv hours. 

Lady S aaure you, the colonel walks as straight m a 
pip 
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Mui, Tee ; he*» a handtomA-bodied man in the fiuse. 

I^ever, A handsome fbot and kg; god-a-mercy ! Ao% and 
stocking I 

Col, What I three upon one I that^s £onl play : this would 
make a parson swear. 

I^ever, Why, miss, what's the matter? you look as if you 
had neither won nor lost. 

Col. Why you must know miss lives upon love. 

IfUs. Tes, upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 

Lady A. Ay ; they say love and pease-porridge are two dan* 
gerous things ; one breaks the heart ; and the other the belly. 

Miss, [Imitating lady AnsweralPs tone.'] Very pretty! 
one breaks the heart and the other the belly. 

Lady A, Have a care ; they say mocking is catching. 

Miss, I never heard that 

J^ever, Why then miss, you have a wrinkle— -more Atan 
ever you had before. 

Miss, Well ; live and learn. 

j^ever. Ay ; and be hang'd| and forget all. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, take it as you please ; but I 
swear, you are a saucy Jack, to use such expressions. 

I^ever, Why, then, miss, if you go to that^ I must tell you 
there's ne'er a Jack but there's a Qill. 

Miss, O ! Mr. Neverout, everybody knows that you are the 
pink of courtesy. 

I^ever. And, miss, all the world allows that you ar« the 
flower of civility. 

Lady 8. Miss, I hear there was a great deal of company 
where you visited last night ; pray, who were they f 

Miss, Why, there was old Lady Forward, Miss To^md- 
i^n, sir John Ogle, my Lady Clapper, and I, quoth the dog. 

Col, Was your visit long, miss ? 

Miss. Why, truly, they went all to the opera ; and so poor 
pilgarlic came home alone. 
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Never, Alaekadaj, poor miasl methioks it grieves me to 
pity you. 

M%98. What I think you said a fine thing now ; well, if 
I had a dog with no more wit, I would hang him. 

Spark. Miss, if it is manners, may I ask which is oldest^ 
you or Lady 8cuttle ? 

Mies, Why, my lord, when I die for age, she may quake 
ISmt fear. 

Lady S, She's a very great gadder abroad. 

Zadf A. Lord ! ihe made me follow her last week through 
all the shops like a Tantiny pig. 

Lady S. I remember, you told me you had been with her 
from Dan to Beer^eba. 

Ck>LONiL spite. 

Col. Lord ! I shall die ; I cannot spit from me. 

Miee. O ! Mr. Neverout, my little countess has just litter'd ; 
speak me fair, and Fll set you down for a pnppy. 

Never. Why, miss, if I speak you fur, perhaps I mayn't 
tell truth. 

Spark, Ay, but Tom, smoke that, she calls you puppy by 
craft. 

Never. Well, miss, you ride the fore-horse to^ay. 

Mies. Ay, many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

Never. Re, miss ; you said that once before ; and you know, 
too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Mies. Why, sure we can't say a good thing too often. 

Spark. Well, so much for that, and butter for fish ; let us 
call another cause. Pray, madam, does your ladyship know 
Mrs. Nice t 

Lady S. Perfectly well, my lord; she's nice by name and 
nice by nature. 

Spark Is it possible dte could take that booby, Tom Blun- 
der, for love t 
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Hia, She had good skill in )ione flesh that could choose 
a goose to ride on. 

Lady A. Whj, my lord, 'twas her &te; they say marriage 
and hanging go by destiny. 

Col. I believe she^W ne'er be burnt for a witch. 

Spark. They say marriages are made in heaven ; but I 
doubt, when she was married, she had no friend there. 

Never, Well, she's got out of €h)d's blessing into the warm 
sun. 

(kl. The fellow's well enough, if he had any guts in hia 
brains. 

Lody S, They say, thereby hangs a tale. 

Spark Why, he is a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor 
a boy. 

MUs, Well, if I were to choose a husband, I would never 
be married to a little man. 

Never. Pray, why so, miss? for they say, of all evils we 
ought to choose the least 

Miis, Because folks would say, when they saw us together, 
There goes the woman and her husband. 

Col. [To lady Smart.] Will your hidyship be on the Mall 
to-morrow night 

Lady 5. No, that won't be proper; you know to-morrow's 
Sunday. 

Spark. What then, madam I they say, the better day the 
better deed. 

Lady A. Pray, Mr. Neverout, how do you like lady 
Fnusz? 

Never. Pox on her I She is as old as Poles {St. PauW 
Church). 

Mies. So will you be, if you ben'tr hanged when you're 
young. 

Never. Come, missi let us be friends : will you go to the 
Park this evening. 
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MUt. With all my heart, and a piece of my liver; bat not 
with you. 

Zady S. m tell yon one thing, and that's not two; I am 
afraid I shall get a fit of the headache to-day. 

Col, ! madam, don't be afraid 1 it comes with a fright 

Miss, [To lady Answerall,'] Madam^oneof yoor ladyship's 
lappets is longer than t'other. 

Lady A, Well, no matter : they that ride on a trotting 
horse, will ne'er perceive it 

Never, Indeed, miss, your lappets hang worse. 

Miss, Well, I love a liar in my heart, and you fit me to a 
hair. 

Miss m«« up 

Never, Deuce take you, miss ; you trod on my £x>t : I hope 
you don't intend to come to my bed-side. 

Miss, In troth, you are afraid of your friends, and none of 
them near you. 

Spark, Well said, girl I [Giving her a chuck.'] Take that : 
they say a chuck under the chin is worth two kisses. 

Lady A, But, Mr. Neverout, I wonder why such a hand- 
some, straight young gentleman as you don't get some rich 
widow. 

Spark, Straight I ay, straight as my leg, and that's crook- 
ed at knee. 

Never, Faith, madam, if it rained such widows, none of 
them would fall upon me. Egad, I was bom under a three- 
penny planet, never to be worth a groat 
. Jkidy A, No, Mr. Neverout ; I believe you were bom with 
a caul on your head, you are such a favourite among the 
ladies : but what thfnk you of Widow Prim ? She's immensely 
rich. 

Never. Hang her? they say her father was a baker. 

Lady S. Ay ; but it is no^ What is she ! but^ What has 
•be ? now-a-^ays. 
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06L Tooy fittth, put on a bold fiuM for onco, and haro at 
the widow. Fll speak a good word for jou to her. 

Lady A. Ay; I warrant jouUl speak one word for him and 
two for yoursel£ 

Mi$8. Well, I had that at my tongue's end. 

Lady A. Why, miss, tiiey say good wits jump. 

I^ever. Faith, madam, I had rather marry a woman I loted, 
in her smoek, than widow Prim, if she had her weight in 
gold. 

Lady S, Gome^come, Mr. Neteroat^ marriage is honour- 
able, bnthonsekeeping is a shrew. 

Lady A. Consider, Mr. Neverout, four bare legs in a bed : 
and you are a younger brother. 

CoL Well, madam, the younger brother is the better gen- 
tleman ; however, Tom, I would adrise you to look before you 
leap. 

Spark. The colonel says true ; besides, you can't expect to 
wire and thrive in the same year. 

Miss. [Shuddmnff.l Lord, there's somebody walkmg over 
my grave. 

Col Pray, lady Answerall, where was you last Wednesday, 
when I did myself the honour to wait on you t I think your 
ladyship is one of the tribe of Gad. 

Lady A. Why, colonel, I was at church. 

Col, Nay, then, I will be hanged, and my horse too. 

yever. I believe her ladyship was at a church with a chim- 
ney in it 

MisSh Lord, my petticoat ! how it hangs by jommetry ! 

Never. Perhaps the fault may be in your shape. 

Hiiss. [Looking yravely^ Come, Mr. l!^ everout, there's no 
jest like the true jest ; but I suppose you think my back la 
broad enough to bear everything. 

Neiftr, Madam, I humbly beg your pardon. 

2iiss, Well, sir, your pardon^s granted. 
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J7mr* Wdl, all thii^ hsTt an «id, and a pfadding has 
fcwo ap-up-on-me-my my word. \Stutierf. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neveiout, can't you apeak without a 
ipoon? 

Spark. [To Lady Smwrt^ Has your ladyship se^ the 
luchess since your falling out ? 

Lady S, Never^ my lord, but once at a visits and she looked 
at me as the devil looked over Lincoln. 

Never, Pray, miss, take a pinch of my snuff. 

Mx99. What i you break tny head, and give me a plaster ; 
weU, with all my heart ; once and not use it 

Never, Well, miss, if you wanted me and your victuals, 
you'd want your two best friends. 

Col, [To Neverout^ Tom, miss and you must kiss and be 
friends, 

NEVKROxjt salutes Miss. 

Mist. Anything for a quiet Mfe : my nose itch'd, tnd I 
knew I should drink wine, or kiss a fool. 

Col, Well, Tom, if that ben't fair, hang fiur. 

Never, I never said a rude thing to a lady in my life. 

Miss, Here's a pin for that lie ; I'm sure liars had need of 
good memories. Pray, colonel, was not he very uncivil to me 
but just now ? 

Lady A, Mr. Neverouty if miss will be angry for nothing, 
take my counsel, and lad her turn the buckle of her girdle 
behind her. 

Never. Come, Lady Answerall, I know better things ; miss 
and I are gocid friends ; don't put tricks upon travellers. 

Col, Tom, not a word of the pudding, I beg you. 

Lady S. Ah, oolonel ! you'll never be good, nor then 
neither. 

Spark. Which of the goods d'ye meant good for some- 
thing, or good for nothing t 
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Jiiu. I ha?6 m Ulster on znj tongae, yet I don't remember 
I told a lie. 

Zadjf A. I thought jou did just now. 

Spark. Pray, madam, what did thought do t 

Lady S. Well, for my life, I cannot conceive what your 
lordship means. 

Spark. Indeed, madam, I mean no harm. 

Lady S. No, to be sure, my lord 1 you are as innocent as 
B devil of two years old* 

NtvtT. Madam, they say ill-doers are iU-deemers ; but I 
don't apply it to your ladyship. 

Miss, mending a hole in her lace. 

2iis$. Well, you see Fm mending ; I hope I shall be good 
in time. Look, Lady Answerall, is it not well mended f 

Lady A, Ay, this is something like a tansy. 

Never* Faith, miss, you have mended as a tinker mends a 
kettle ; stop one hole and make two. 

Lady S. Pray, colonel, are you not very much tann'd f 

Col. Yes, madam ; but a cup of Christmas ale will soon 
wash it off. 

Spark. Lady Smart, does not your ladyship think Mrs. 
Fade has greatly altered since her marriage ? 

Lady A. Why. my lord, she was handsome in her time , 
but she cannot eat her cake and have her cake ; I hear she's 
grown a mere atomy. 

Lady S. Poor creature I the black ox has set his foot upon 
her already. 

Miss. Ay ; she has quite lost the blue on the plum. 

Lady S. And yet, they say, her husband is very fond of 
her still. 

Lady A O, madam, if she would eat gold he woidd give 
it her. 
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Never. [To Lady Smarf] Madam, have you beard that 
Liady Queasy was lately at the playhouse incog, f 

Lady S, What I lady Qeasy of all women in the world f 
do you say it upon rep. f 

Never. Poz, I saw her with my own eyes ; she sat among 
the mob in the gallery ; her own ugly phiz : and she saw me 
look at her. 

CoL Her ladyship was plaguily bamb'd ; I warrant it put 
her into the hips. 

Never. I smoked her huge nose, and egad, she put me in 
mind of the woodcock, that strives to hide his long bill, and 
then thinks nobody sees him. 

Col. Toin, I advise you to hold your tongue ; for you'll 
never say so good a thing again. 

Zady S. Miss, what are you looking for? 

Miss. O, madam, I have lost the finest needle — 

Lady A. Why, seek till you find it, and then you won't 
lose your labour. 

Never. The loop of my hat is broke, how shall I mend it f 
[He fastens it with a pin.] Well, hang him, say I, that has 
no shift. 

Miss. Ay, and hang him that has one too many. 

Never. 0, miss, I have heard a sad story of you. 

Miss. I defy you, Mr. Neverout ; nobody can say bladiA 
my eye. 

Never. I believe you wish they could. 

Miss. Well, but who was your author? Gome, tell troth 
and shame the devil. 

Never, Come then, miss ; guess who it was that told me ? 
Come, pat on your considering cap. 

Miss. Well, who was it? 

Never. Why, one who lives within a mile of an oak. 

Miss, Well, go hang yourself in your own garters, for Fm 
«ure the gallows groans for you. 
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Nevmr. Pr«ttj miss! I was bat hi jest. 

Mi99. Well, but d<m't let that stick is vonr gizzard. 

Col, My lord, does jour lordship know Mrs. Talkall ? 

Spark, Only by sight ; but I hear she has a great deal of 
wit ; and, egad, as the saying is, mettle to the back*. 

Lady S. ^l hear. 

Col, Why, Dick Lubber said to her t'other day, Madam, 
you can't cry bo to a goose : yes, but I can, she said : and, 
egad, cry'd bo full in his face. We all thought we should 
break our hearts with laughing. 

Spark. That was cutting with a vengeanoe : and, prithee, 
how did the fool look f 

Col. Look I egad, he looked for all the world like an owl 
in an ivy-bush. 

A CMld comes in tcreaming. 

Miit. Well, if that child was mine, Fd whip it dll the 
blood came ; peace, yoU little vixen ! if I were near you I 
would not be far from you. 

Lady S. Ay, ay ! bachelors* wii^es and maids' children are 
finely tutor'd. 

Lady A. Gome to me, master, and Pll give you a si^ar- 
plum. Why, miss, you forget that ever you was a child 
yourselt [Ske gwe* the child a lump tf si^ar.'] I have 
heard 'em say, boys will long. 

Col, My lord, I suppose yon know that Mr. Buzzard has 
married again. 

Lady S, This is his fourth wife ; then he has been shed 
round. 

Col, Why, you must know she had a months mind te 
Dick Frondess, and thought to run away with him ; but 
her parents forced her to take the old fellow for a good set* 
tlement. 

Spark. So the man got his mare again. 
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Zocfy S. Fm told he said a ywj good thing to Dick ; aaid 
he, You think us old fellows are fools ; but we old fellows 
know young fellows are fools. 

Col. I know nothing of that ; trat I know he*s devilish old, 
and she's very young. 

Lady, S, Why, they call that a match of the world's 
making. ^ 

Mi98, What if he had been young and she old ? 

Never. Why, miss, that would have been a match of the 
devil's making, but when both are young that's a match of 
God's making. 

Miss, iearehing kerpocket/or a tkinMe^ hnng$ out a nutmeg. 

Never. O, miss, have a care ; for if you carry a nutmeg in 
your pocket, you'll certainly be married to an old man. 

Miss, Well, if I ever be married, it shall be to an old man : 
they always make the best husbands ; and it is better to be 
an old man's darling than a young man's warling. 

Neper. Faith, miss, if you speak as you think, FU give you 
my mother for a maid. 

Ladt Smart rin^s the hell. 
FooTMAK comes in. 

Lady S. Harkee, you fellow ; run to my Lady Match, and 
desire she will remember to be here at siz to play at qua- 
drille : d'ye hear, if you hUX by the way, don't stay to get up 
ligain. 

Ibot. Madam, I don't know the house. 

Lady S. That's not for want of ignorance ; Mow your 
none; go, inquire amoi^ the servants. 

Footman goes out, and leaves the door open, 

Lpdy S. Here, oome back, you fellow ; why did you leave 
the door opent Remember, that a good servant must 
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always oome when he's called^ do what he's bid^ and shut the 
door after him. 

Ths FoOTMAK goei cut affaiUf andfallsdoum stairs. 

Lady A, Neck or nothing; come doivn, or Til fetch yon 
down : well, but I hope the poor fellow has not saved the 
hangman a labour. ^ 

Never. Pray, madam, smoke miss yonder, biting her lips, 
and playing with her fan. 

Miss. Who's that takes my name in vain f 

She rune up to them andfath down. 

Lady S. What more filing ! do you intend the frolic 
should go round f 

Lady A. Why, mis,8 1 wish you may not have broken her 
ladyship's floor. 

Never, Miss, come to me, and ni take you up. 

Spark. Well, but, without a jest, I hope miss, you are not 
hurt 

Col. Nay, she must be hurt for certain ; for you see her 
head is all of a lump. 

Mies. Well, remember this, colonel, when I have money, 
and you have none. 

Lady S. But, colonel, when do you design to get a house, 
and a wife, and a fire«to put her in! 

Miss. Lord ! who would be married to a soldier, and canT* 
his knapsack f 

Never. 0, madam : Mars and Venus, you know. 

OoL Egad, madam, I'd marry to-morrow, if I thought I 
could bury my wife just when the honey-moon is over : but, 
they say, a woman has as many lives as a cat 

Lady A. I find the colonel thinks a dead wife under the 
table is the best goods in a man's house. 
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Lady 8, O but, colonel, if 70a had a good wife, it would 
break your heart to part with her. 

Col, Tea, madam ; for they say he that has lost his wife 
and sixpence, has lost a tester. 

Lady S. But, colonel, they say that every married man 
should believe there's but one good wife in the world, and 
that's lus own. 

OoL For all that, I doubt, a good wife must be bespoke; 
for there's none ready made. 

liiss, I suppose the gentleman^s a woman-hater ; but, sir, 
I think you ought to remember that you had a mother : and 
pray, if it had not been for a woman where would you have 
been, colonel f 

Col. Nay, miss, you cried whore first, when you talked of 
the knapsack. 

Lady A. But I hope you won't blame the whole sex 
because some are bad. 

I^ever, And they say he that hates woman, sucked a sow. 

Col. madam ; there's no general rule without an excep- 
tion. 

Lady S. Then why don't you many and settle f 

Col. Egad, madam, there's nothing will settle me but a 
bullet. 

Spark. WeU, colonel, there's one comfort, that you^need 
not fear a cannon-bullet 

Col. Why so, my lord! 

Spark. Because they say, he was cursed in his mother's 
belly that was killed by a cannon-bullet. 

Mi9S. I suppose the colonel was crossed in his first love, 
which makes him so severe on all the sex. 

Lady A. Yes; and I'll hold a hundred to one that the 
colonel has been over head and ears in love with some lady 
that has made his heart ache. 

Col, O, Madam, we soldiers are admirers of all the fair sex. 
16 
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Mui, I wish I could iee the colonel in love till lie was 
ready to die. 

Ladff S* Ay, but I doabt few people die for love in these 
days. 

I^eper. We\\ I confess, I differ from the colonel ; for I 
hope to have a rich and a handsome wife yet before I die. 

Col, Ay, Tom ; live, horse, and thou shalt have grass. 

Miu. Well, colonel; but whatever you say against wo- 
men, they are better creatures than men ; for men were made 
of clay, but woman was made of man. 

Col. Miss, you may say what you please ; but &ith youll 
never lead iqpes in hell. 

Never ^ No, no ; Fll be sworn Miss' has not an inch of nun's 
flesh about her. 

Mx9i, I understumble you, gentlemen. 

Never. Madam, your humblecumdumble. 

Spark. Pray, miss, when did you see your old acquain- 
tance, Mrs. Cloudy ? you and she are two, I hear. 

Mis9» See her ! many, I don't care whether I ever see her 
again I God bless my eyesight ! 

Lady A. Lord I why she and you were as great as two 
inlde-weavera. Tve se^ her hi^ you as the devil hugged 
the witch. 

Mise, That's true; but I'm told for certain that she's no 
better than she should be. 

Lady S, Well, God mend us all ; but you must allow the 
world is very censorious ; I never heard that she was a 
naughty pack. 

Cci, [To NeverouLl Come, Sir Thomas, when the king 
pleases, when do you intend to march 9 

Spark, Have patience. Tom, is your friend Ned Battle 
married ? 

Never. Tes, &ith, my lord ; he has tied a knot with his 
tongue that he can never untie with his teeth. 
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Zody 9. Ah I msn^ in liaate, and repent at l«sare. 

Lady A, Has he got a good fortune with hiskdy f forthej 
say something has some savour, hut nothing has no flavour. 

Never. Faith, madam, all he gets hj her he maj put 
into his eye and see never the worse. 

M%s9, Then, I believe he heartily wishes her in Abraham's 
bosom. 

Coh Pray, my lord, how does Charles Limber and his fine 
wife agree? 

Spark. Why, they say he's tiie greatest ci^ckold in town. 

Never, O but, my lord, yon should always except my lord 
mayor. 

Mits. Mr. Neverout 1 

Never, Hay, madam, did you call met ^ 

Mies. Hay I why hay is for horses. 

Never. Why miss, then you may kiss — 

Col. Pray, my lord what's o'clock by your oracle f 

Spark. Faith, I can't tell ; I think my watch runs upon 
wheels. 

Never. Miss^ pray be so kind to call a servant to bring me 
a glass of small beer : I know you are at home here. 

Mis». 'Rverj fool can do as they're hid : make a page of 
your own age, and do it yourself. 

Never* Choose, proud fool ; I did but ask yon. 

MiBS pyi$ her haikd upon her knee. 

Never. What, miss, are you thinking of your sweetheart f 
is your garter slipping down t 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, keep your breath ta cool your 
porridge ; you measure my com by your bushel. 

Never, Indeed, miiss, you lie — 

Miss. Did you ever hear anything so rude f " 

Never. I mean, yon lie — ^under a mistake. 
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MUb. If a thotuand lies could choke yon, 70a trould haye 
been choked many a day ago. 

M188 $trives to snatch Mr. Nstsbout's snuff-box. 

Never, Madam, you missed that, as you missed your mo- 
ther's blessing. 

She tries again and misses. 

Never. Snap short makes you look so lean, miss. 

Miss. Poh ! you are so robustious, you had like to put out 
my eye ; I assure you, if you blind me, you must lead me. 

Zady S. Dear miss, be quiet ; and bring me a pincushion 
out of that doset 

Miss opens the clout door and squalls. 

Lady S, Lord bless the girl I what's the matter now ? 

Miss. I row, madam, I saw something in black ; I thought 
it was a spirit 

Col. Why, miss, did you ever see a spirit f 

Miss. No, sir ; I thank God I never saw anything worse 
than myselfl 

Never. Well, I did a very foolish thing yesterday, and was 
a great puppy for my pains. 

Mis% Very likely ; for they say, many a true w<»d'8 spo- 
ken in jest 

Footman returns. 

Lady S. Well, did you deliver your message f you are fit 
to be sent for sorrow, you stay so long by the way. 

Foot Madam, my lady was not at home, so I did not leave 
the message. 

Lady S. This it is to send a fool of an errand* 

Spark. [Looking at his watch.] Tis past twelve o'dook. 

Lady S. Well, what is that arr;ong all us t 
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Spark. Madam, I must take my leave : come, gentlemen, 
are you for a march ? 

Lady S. Well, but your lordship and the colonel will dine 
with us to-day ; and Mr. Neverout, I hope we shall have 
your good company ; there will be no soul else, beside my 
own lord, and these ladies ; for everybody knows I hate 
a crowd ; I would rather want victuals than elbow-room ; we 
dine punctually at three. 

Spark, Madam, we'll be sure to attend your ladyship. 

Col, Madam, my stomach serves me instead of a dock. 

Another Footman comes back 

Lady S. Oh ! you are the t'other fellow I sent ; well, have 
you been with my Lady Club f you are good to send of a 
dead man's errand. 

Foot, Madam, my Lady Club begs your ladyship's pardon : 
but she is engaged to-night. 

Mies. Well, Mr. Neverout, here's the back of my hand to 
you. 

Never. Miss, I find you will have the last word. Ladies, I 
am more yours than my own. 



DIALOGUE a 

LoBD Smart and the former company at three o^doch coming 
to dine. After ecUutations. 

Smart Fm sorry I was not at home this morning when 
you all did us the honour to call here ; but I went to the 
levee to-day* 

Spark. Oh i my lord ; I am sure the loss was oura. 

Lady & GenUemen and ladies, you are come to a sad 
dirty house ; I am sorry for it, but we have had our hands in 
mortar. 

Spark. Oh I madam ; your ladyship is pleased to say so ; 
but I Bever saw anything so dean and so fine ; I profess it is 
a perfect paradise. 

Lady S. My lord, your lordship is always very obliging. 

Spark, Pray, madam, whose picture is that f 

Jjady S. Why, my lord, it was drawn for me 

Spark, ni swear the painter did not flatter your ladyship. 

CoL My lord, the day is finely cleared up. 

Smart. Ay, colonel ; 'tis a pity that fair weather should 
ever do any harm. [To Neverout,] Why, Tom, you are high 
in the mode. 

I^ever. My lord, it is better to be out of the world than out 
of the fashion. 

Smart. But, Tom, I hear you and miss are always quarrel- 
ling : I fear it is your &ult ; for I can assure you she is very 
good-humoured. 
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JTever. Aj, mj lord ; lo is the deTil yrhsa he's pleased. 

Smart Miss, what do you think of my friend Tom t 

Miss. My lord, I think he's not the wisest man in the 
world ; and truly he's sometimes very rude. 

Spark, That may be true ; but yet, he that hangs Tom fbr 
a fool may find a knave in the halter. 

Jliiss, Well, however, I wish he were hanged, if it were 
only to try. 

Never, Well, miss, if I most be hanged, I wonH go &r to 
choose my gallows ; it shall be about your fair neck. 

Miss, ril see your nose cheese first, and the dogs eating it; 
but) my lord, Mr. Neverout's wit begins to run low ; for, t 
vow, he said this before ; pray, colonel, give him a pinch, and 
m do as much for you. 

Spark, My Lady Smart, your ladyship has a very fine scar£ 

Zadf/ S» Tes, my lord ; it will make a flaming figure in a 
country church. 

Footman comes in. 

Foot. Madam, dinner's upon the table. 

Ccl. Faith, I am glad of it ; my belly began to cry cup- 
board. 

Never. I wish I may never hear worse news. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, you are in great haste; I 
believe your belly thinks your throat is cut. 

Never,. No, faith, miss; three meals a-day, and a good 
supper at night, will serve my turn. 

Miss. To say the truth, Fm hungry. 

Never. And Fm angry ; so let us both go fight. 

They go in to dinner , and after the tuual compliments^ take 
their seats. 

Lady S. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any oysters 
before dinner t 
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Col. With all my beart. [Thkes an oyster.l He was » 
bold maB that first ate an oyster. 

Lady S. They say oysters are a cruel meat, because we eat 
them alive : then they are an uncharitable meat, for we leave 
nothing to the poor ; and they are an ungodly meat, becauso 
we never say grace. 

Never. Faith, that's as well said as if I had said it myself 

Lady 8. Well, we are well set if we be but as well served : 
oome, colonel, handle your arms ; shall I help you to som« 
beef? 

Col, If your ladyship please ; and pray, don't cut like a 
mother-in-law, but send me a large slice: for I love to lay 
a good foundation. I vow, 'ds a noble sirloin. 

Never, Ay ; here^s cut and come again. 

Mies, But pray, why is it called a sirloin % 

Smart. Why you must know, that our king James I*, who 
loved good eating, being invited to dinner by one of his nobles, 
and seeing a large lorn of beef at his table, he drew out his 
sword, and in a frolic knighted it. Few people know the 
secret of this. 

Spark, Beef is man's meat, my lord. 

Smart, But, my lord, I say beef is the king of meat 

JliUs. Pray, what have I done, that I must not have a plate f 

Lady S, {^To Lady A.'] What will your ladjrship please 
toeatf 

Lady A, Pray, madam, help yourself. 

OoL They say, eating and scratching wants but a beginning: 
if you'll give me leave, I'll help myself to a slice of this 
shoulder of veal. 

Lady S, Colonel, you can't do a kinder thing ; well, you 
are all heartily welcome, as I may say. 

Col, They say there are thirty and two good bits in a 
shoulder of veal. 

Lady S, Ay, colonel, thirty bad bits and two good ones; 
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yon see I andentand you ; but I hope you have got one of 
the two good ones. 

Never, Ck>lonel, Fll be of your mess. 

(7o^. Then pray,* Tom, carve for yourself; they say, two 
hands in a dish, and one in a purse : Hah ! said I well, Tom? 

Never, Colonel, you spoke like an oracle. 

M%98, \To Lady Ai\ Madam, will your ladyship help me 
to some fish f 

Smart, \To Nevercut^ Tom, they say fish should swim 
thrice. 

Never, How is that, my lord f »* 

Smart, Why, Tom, first it should swim in the sea (do you 
mind me f ) then it should swim in butter ; and at last, sirrah, 
it should swim in good claret I think I have made it out 

Foot, \To Lord Smart^ My lord, Sir John Linger is com- 
ing up. 

Smart, God so I I invited him to dine with me to-day, and 
forgot it : well, desire him to walk in. ^ 

Sm John Lingsb comes in. 

Sir J, What ! you are at it 1 why then V\l begone. 

Lady S. Sir John I beg you will sit down ; come, the 
more the merrier. 

Sir J. Ay ; but the fewer the better cheer. 

Lady S. Well, I am the worst in the world at making 
apologies ; it was my lord's fault ; I doubt you must kiss the 
hare's foot 

tSir J, I see you are fast by the teeth. 

Col. Faith, Sir John, we are killing that that would 
kill us. 

Spark. You see. Sir John, we are upon a business of life 
and death ; come, will you do as we do ? you are come in 
pudding^time. 

16* 
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Sir J. Ay; Thia would be doing if I were dead. What, 
you keep court hours, I see : FU be going, and get a \At of 
meat at my inn. 

Ladjf 8. Why, we wont eat you, Sirfohn. 

Sir J, It is my own fault; but I was kept by a fellow, 
who bought some Derbyshire oxen of me. 

Never. You see, Sir John, we stayed for you as one horse 
does for another. 

Lady S. My lord, will you help Sir John to some beef? 
Lady Answerall, pray eat, you see your dinner ; I am sure, 
if we had known we should have such good company, we 
ahould have been better provided ; but you must take the 
will for the deed. I am afraid you are invited to your 
loss. 

Col, And pray. Sir John, how do you like the town ? you 
have been absent a long time. 

Sir J. Why, I find little London stands just where it did 
when I left it last. 

I^ever. What do you think of Hanover-square I Why, Sir 
John, London is gone out of town since you saw it. 

Lady S. Sir John, I can only say you are heartily wel- 
come ; and I wish I had something better for you. 

Coi. Here's no salt; cuckolds will run away with the 
meat. 

Smart, Pray, edge a little, to make more room for Sir 
John : Sir John, fall to : you know half an hour is soon lost 
at dinner. 

Sir J. I protest, I can't eat a bit, for I took share of a 
bee&teak and two mugs of ale with my t^hapman, besides a 
tankard of March beer, as soon as I got out of my bed. 

Lady A, Not fresh and fasting, I hope ? 

Sir J, Yes, &ith, madam ; I aJways wash my kettle before 
I put the meat in it 

Lady S. Poh I Sir John, you have seen nine houses since 
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you ate last : come you have kept a corner in jonr stomach 
for a piece of venison pasty. 

Sir J. Well, m try what I can do when it comes up. 

Lady A. Come, Sir John, you may go further and £ftre 
worse. 

Afi98 [To J^everont,'] Pray, Mr. Neverout, will you please 
to send me a piece of tongue f 

Never, By no means, madam ; one tongue is enough for a 
woman. 
. Col, Miss, here's tongue that never told lie. 

Mies. That was because it could not speak. Why colonel, 
I never told a lie in my life. 

Never, I appeal to all the company, whether that be not 
the greatest lie that ever was told ? 

Col. [To Neverout^ Prithee, Tom, send me the two legs, 
and rump, and liver of that pigeon ; for you must know, I 
love what nobody else loves. 

Never. But what if any of the ladies should long f Well, 
here take it, and the d 1 do you good with it. 

Lady A, Well ; this eating and drinking takes away a 
body's stomach. 

Never. I am sure I have lost mine. 

Mis8. What ! the bottom of it, I suppose ? 

Never, No, really, miss ; I have quite lost it 

Miss. I should be very sorry a poor body had found it. 

Lady 8, But, Sir John, we hear you are married since we 
saw you last ; what I you have stolen a wedding, it seems f 

Sir J. Well ; one can't do a foolish thing once in one's 
life, but one must hear of it a hundred times. 

Col. And, pray, Sir John, how does your lady unknown ? 

Sir J. My wife's well, colonel, and at your service in a 
civil way. Ha, ha I [He laughs. 

Miss. Pray, Sir John, is your lady tall or short ? 

Sir J. Why, miss, I thank God she is a little evil. 
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Spark. Ckmne, give me a glass of daret. 

Footman JUh him a lumper. 

Spark. Why do you fill so much ? 

Never. My lord, he fills as he loves you. 

Lady S, Miss, shall I send you some cucumber f 

Miss. Madam, I dare not touch it ; % they say cucumbers 
are cold in the third degree. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout^ do you love pudding ? 

I^ever. Madam, I am like all fools, I love everything tki 
is good ; but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Col. Sir John, I hear you are a great walker when you are 
at home. 

Sir J. No, faith, colonel ; I always love to walk with a 
horse in my hand ; but I have had devilish bad luck in horse 
flesh of late. 

Smart. Why, then. Sir John, you must kiss a parson's 
wife. 

Lady S. They say. Sir John, that your lady has a great 
deal of wit 

Sir J. Madam, she can make a pudding, and has just wit 
enough to know her husband's breeches from another man's. 

Smart, My lord Sparkish, I have some excellent cider ; 
will you please to taste it ? 

Spark. My lord, T should like it well enough, if it were 
not treacherous. 

Smart. Pray, my lord, how is it treacherous ? 

Spark, Because it smiles in my face, and cuts my throat 

[Here a loud laugh. 

Miss. Odd so I madam ; your knives are very sharp, for I 
have cut my finger. ^ 

Lady S. I am sorry for it ; pray which finger! (Gk)d 
bless the mark I) 
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Jli$s, Why, this finger ; no, 'tis this : I vow I can't find 
which it is. 

Never, Ay ; the fox had a wound, and he could not tell 
where, &c. Bring some water to throw in her face. 

JftM. Pray, Mr. Neverout, did you ever draw a sword in 
anger f I warrant you would faint at the sight of your own 
blood. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout^ shall I send you some yeal ? 

Never. No, madam, I don't love it 

Miss. Then pray for them that do. I desire your ladyship 
will send me a bit. 

Smart. Tom, my service to you. 

Never. My lord, this moment I did myself the honour to 
drink to your lordship. 

Smart. Why, then, that's Hertfordshire kindness. 

Never. Faith, my lord, I pledged myself; for I drank 
twice together without thinking. 

Spark. Why, then, colonel, my humble service to you. 

Never. Pray, my lord, don't make a bridge of my nose. 

Spark. Well, a glass of this wine is as comfortable as 
matrimony to an old woman. 

CoL Sir John, I design, one of these days, to come and 
beat up your quarters in Derbyshire. 

Sir J. Faith, colonel, come, and welcome : and stay away, 
and heartily welcome : but you were bom within the sound 
of Bow bell, and don't care to stir so far from London. 

Miss, Pray, colonel, send me some fritters. 

Colonel takes them out tpith his hand. 

Col. Here, miss ; they say fingers were made before forks^ 
and hands before knives. 

Lady S. Methinks this pudding is too much boil'd. 

Lady A. ! madam, they say a pudding is poison when 
It is too much boil'd. 
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Never. IfiaB, shall I help you to a pigeont here's a pigeon 
80 finely roasted, it cries, Come eat me. 

Mis9. No, sir ; I thank you. 

Never. Why, then, you may choose. 

Miee. I hare chosen already. 

Never, Well, you may be worse offei'd before you are twice 
married. 

The OoLONBL fiUs a large plate ef aaup. • 

Smart Why, colonel, you don't mean to eat all that soup f 

CfoL 1 my lord, this is my sick dish ; when Fm well, Fll 
have a bigger. 

Miss, {To Cd,'] Sup, Simon ; very good broth. 

Never. This seems to be a good pullet 

JUiss, I warranty Mr. Neverout knows what's good for him- 
self 

Spark. Tom, I shan't take your word for it ; help me to a 

wing. 

Nbtsbout tries to tut off a wing. 

Never. Egad, I can't hit the joint. 

Spark, Why, then, think of a cuckold. 

Never. 1 now I have nick'd it 

[Gives it to Lord SparkUh. 

Spark. Why, a man may eat this^ though his wife lay 
a-dying. 

Col. Pray, friend, give me a glass of small beer, if it be 
good. 

Smart, Why, colonel, they say, there is no such thing as 
good small beer, good brown bread, or a good old woman. 

Ladff S. [To Lady A,] Madam, I beg your ladjrsMp's par* 
don ; I did not see you when I was cutting that bit 

Lady A. Oh I madam, after you is good manners. 

Lady S. Lord I here's a hair in the sauce I 

Spark. Then, madam, set the hounds after it 
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Never. Fraj^ oolonel, help me, boweyer, to some of that 
same saace. 

Cd, Come, I think you are more sauce than pig. 

Smart. Sir John, dieer up; my aervioe to you: well, 
what do you think of the world to come ? 

Sir J. Truly, my lord, I Uunk of it as little as I can. 

Zadt/ S, [Putting a sketoer <m a plate.J Here, take this 
skewer and carry it down to the oook, to dress it for her own 
dinner. 

Never. I beg your ladyship's pardon ; but this small beer 
is dead. 

Lady S, Why, then, let it be buried. 

Col. That is admirable black-pudding : miss, shall I carve 
you some I I can just carve pudding and that's all ; I am the 
worst carver in the world ; f should never make a good 
chaplain. 

Miss. No, thank you, colonel ; for they say those that eat 
black-pudding will dream of the devil. 

Smart. 0, here comes the venison pastry : here, take the 
soup away. [Re cuts it up, and tastes the tfemson.'] 'Sbuds ! 
this venison is musty. 

Neverout eats a piece, and it bums his mouth. 

Smart. What's the matter, Tom ? you have tears in your 
eyes, I think : what dost cry for, man ? 

Never. My lord, I was just thinking of my poor grandmo- 
ther 1 she died just this very day seven years. 

. Miss takes a bit and bums her mouth. 

Never. And pray, miss, why do you cry, too! 
Jdtss. Because you were not hanged the day your grandmo- 
ther died. 

Smart. Fd have given 40/., miss, to have said that 
Coi. Egad, I think the more I eat, the hungrier I am. 
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Spark. Why, colonel, they say, one shoulder of mutton 
drives down another. 

Never. Egad, if I were to fiust for my life, I would take a 
good breakfost in the morning, a good dinner at noon, and a 
good supper at night. 

Spark. My lord, this venison is plaguily pepper'd ; your 
cook has a heavy hand. 

Smart. My lord, I hope you are pepper-proof; come, 
heroes a health to the founders. 

Lady S. Ay ; and to the confounders, too. 

Smart. Lady Answerall, does your ladyship love venison ? 

Lady A. No, my lord, I can't endure it in my sight ; 
therefore, please to send me a good piece of meat and crust. 

Spark. [Drinks to Never(mti\ Come, Tom, not always to 
my friends, but once to you. * 

Never, [Drinka to Lady Smart^ Come, madam; here's 
a health to our friends, and hang the rest of our kin. 

Lady S. [To Lady A.^ Madam, will your ladyship have 
any of this hare ? 

Lady A. No, Miadam, they say 'tis melancholy meat. 

Lady S, Then, madam, shall I send you lihe brains ? I beg 
your ladyship's pardon ; for they say, 'tis not good manners 
to offer brains. 

Lady A. No, madam ; for perhaps it will make me hare- 
brain'd. 

Never. Miss, I must tell you one thing. 

Miss. [With a glass in her hand."] Hold your tongue, Mr. 
Neverout ; don't speak in my tip. 

Col, Well, he was an ingenious man who first found out eat- 
ing and drinking. 

Spark. Of all the victuals, drink digests the quickest; 
give me a glass of wine. 

Never. My lord, your wine is too strong. 

Smart Ay, Tom, as much as your're too good* 
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Jiiis$. This almond-padding was pure good; bat it is 
grown quite cold. 

ITiever. So much the better, miss, cold pudding will settle 
your love. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. I^'everoat, are you going to take a voy** 
age? 

Never, Why do you ask, miss ? 

Miss. Because you have laid in so much beef. 

Sir J, You two have eat up the whole pudding between 
you. • 

Miss. Sir John, here's a littie bit left ; will you please to 
have it ? 

Sir J. No, thankee ; I don't love to make a fool of my 
mouth. 

Col. [CalUng to the hutier!\ John, is your small beer 
good? 

Butler, And please your honour, my lord and lady like it ; 
I think it is good. 

Col. Why, then, John, d/e see, if you are sure your small 
beer is good, d'ye mark ? then give me a glass of wine. 

[All laugh. 
Colonel tasting the wine. 

Smart Sir John, how does your neighbour Qatherall of 
the Peak ? I hear he has lately made a purchase. 

Sir J. 1 Dick Gatherall hows how to butter his bread as 
well as any man in Derbyshire. 

Smart. Why, he used to go very fine when he was here in 
town. 

Sir J. Ay ; and it became him, as a saddle becomes a 
sow. 

Col. I know his lady, and I think she is a very good 
woman. 

Sir J. Faith, she has more goodness in her little finger 
than he has in his whole body* 
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Smart WaU, ooloBel, how do yon liko duit wine f 

Col. This wine should be eaten, it is too good to be 
dmnk. 

Smart. Vm very glad yon like it ; and pray don^t spare it 

Col. No^ my lord ; Fll nerer Btanre in a cook's sh(^. 

Smart And pray, Sir John, what do you say to my wine? 

Sir J. m take another glass fiistt second thoughts are 
the best 

Spark. Pray, Lady Smart, you sit near that ham ; ¥nll you 
> please to send me a bit f 

Lady S. With all my heart [She sends km a piece.] 
Pray, my lord, how do you like it ? 

Spark. I think it is a limb of Lot's wife. [Re eats it with 
mtutard.l Egad, my lord, your mustard is very unciviL 

Zadjf S. Why uncivil, my lord f 

Spark. Because it takes me by the nose, egad. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, I find you are a very good carver. 

Col. 0, Madam, that is no wonder ; for you must kno^ 
Tom Neverout carves o' Sundays. 

Nevkrout overturns the saltcellar. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, yon have overturned the salt, and 
that's a sign of anger: I'm afraid miss and you will fidl 
out. 

Lady A. No, no ; throw a JitUe of it into the fire, and all 
will be well. 

Never. O, madam, the fiilling out oi lovers, you know. 

Miss. Lovers I very fine ! fall out with him I I wonder 
when we were in. 

Sir J. For my part, I believe the young gentlewoman is his 
sweetheart, there is so much fooling and fiddling betwixt 
them : I'm sure they say in our country, that shiddle-come* 
fih — ^*B the beginning of love. 

Miss. I own I love Mr. Neverout as the denl loves holy 
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tvstarf I k>ve him like pie, Fd rafthtt the d^vil had him 
than L 

Newr, Mifis, ni tell you one thing. 

Mis9, Come, here's t'ye, to stop your month. 

ilTevtfr. Pd rather you would stop it with a kiss. 

Mii%, A kiss I marry come up, my dirty cousin ; are you 
no Bicker? Lord I I wondet what fool it was that first in- 
vented kissing I 

Never, Well, Fm very dry. 

Miss. Then you're the better to burn and the worse to 
fry. 

Lody A. God bless you, oolonel, you have a good stroke 
with you. 

Col, 0, Madam, formerly, I could eat all, but now I leave 
nothing ; I eat but one meal arday. 

Miss. What 1 1 suppose, colonel, that is from morning till 
night? 

Never, Faith, miss ; and well was his wont 

Smart, Pray, Lady Answeral], taste this bit of venison. 

Lady A, I hope your lordship will set me a good example. 

Smart, Here's a glass of cider fill'd : you must drink it. 

Miss, Lideed, my lord, I can't. ^ 

Never, Come, miss ; better belly burst than good liquor be 
k>st 

Miss. Pish I well, in life there was never anything so teas- 
ing ; I had rather shed it in my shoes ; I wish it were in your 
guts for my share. 

Smart Mr. Neverout, you ha'n't tasted my cider yet 

Never. No, my lord ; I have been just eating soup ; and 
they say, if one drinks with one's porridge, one will cough in 
one's grave. 

Smart. Gome, take miss's glass, she wish'd it was in your 
guts ; let her have her wish for once : ladies can't abide to 
have their inclinationfl cross'd* 
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Lady 8. \To Sir J.] I think, Sir Jolm, you have not tasted 
the venison yet 

Sir J. I seldom eat it, madam ; however, please to send 
me a little of the crost 

Spark. Why, Bir John, you had as good eat the devil as 
the hroth he is hoil'd in. 

Col, Well, this eating and drinking takes away a hod/s 
stomach, as Lady Answerall says. 

Newr, I have dined as well as my lord mayor. 

Miit, I thought I could have eaten this wing of a chicken ; 
but my eye's bigger than my belly. 

Smart Indeed, Lady Answerall, you have eaten nothing. 

Lady A. Pray, my lord, see all the bones on my plate : 
they say a carpenter's known by his chips. 

Never, Miss, will you reach me that glass of jelly f 

Jfftff. \Qivi'ng it to him.'] You see, 'tis but ask and have. 

Never. Miss, I would have a bigger glass. 

Miss, What I you don't know your own mind ; you are 
neither well, full, nor fasting ; I think that is enough. 

Never, Ay, one of the enoughs ; I am sure it is little 



Miss. Tes ; but you know, sweet things are bad tor the 
teeth. 

Never. [To Lady A\ Madam, I don't like that part of the 
veal you sent me. 

Lady A, Well, Mr. Neverout, I find yon are a true English- 
roan ; yon never know when you are well. 

Col. Well, I have made my whole dinner of bee£ 

Lady A, Why, colonel, a bellyful's a bellyful, if it be but 
of wheat-straw. 

Col. Well, after all, kitchen physic is the best physic. 

Lady S. And the best doctors in the world are Doctor 
Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman. 

Spark. What do you think of a little house well fiU'd ? 
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Sir J. And a little land well till'd f 

OoL Ay ; and a little wife well will'd f 

Never, My Lady Smart, pray help me to some of the breast 
of that goose. 

Smart Tom, I have heard that goose upon goose is false 
heraldry. 

Mies. What 1 wiU you never have done stuffing f 

Smart, This goose is quite raw : well, God sends meat, but 
the devil sends cooks. 

Never. Miss, can you tell which is the gander, the white 
goose or the gray goose ! 

Mies. They say, a fool will aak more questions than the 
wisest body can answer. 

Col. Indeed, miss, Tom Neverout has posed you. 

Miss. Why, colonel, every dog has his own day ; but I 
believe I shall never see a goose again without thinking 
of Mr. Neverout. 

Smart. Well said, miss; &ith, girl, thou hast brought 
thyself oflf cleverly. Tom, what say you to that? 

Col. Faith, Tom is nonpluss'd ; he looks plaguily down in 
the mouth. 

Miss. Why, my lord, you see he is the provokingest crea- 
ture in life ; I believe there is not such another in the varsal 
jvorld. 

Lad^ A. 0, miss, the world's a wide place. 

Never. Well, miss, FU give you leave to call me anything, 
if you don't call me spade. 

Smart. Well, but after all, Tom, can you tell me what's 
Latin for a goose ? 

Never. 0, my lord, I know that : why, brandy is Latm for 
a goose, and tace is Latin for a candle. 

Miss. Is that manners, to show your learning before 
ladies! Methinks you are grown very brisk of a sudden; 
think, the man's glad he's alive. 
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Sir J. The deyil take your wit^ if tliis be wit; for it spoils 
company : pray, Mr. Bailer, bring me a dram after my goose ; 
'tis very good lor the wholeeomes. 

Smart. Come, bring me the loaf; I sometimes love to cat 
my own bread. 

Miss, I suppose, my lord, you lay longest a-bed to-day f 

Smart, Miss, if I had said so, I shoidd have told a fib ; I 
wammt you lay a-bed till the oows came home : but, miss^ 
shall I cut you a little crust, now my hand is in f 

Miss, If you please, my lord, a bit of underbrust 

Never, [Whispering Miss^ I find you love to lie under. 

Miss, [Aloud^ pfMhmg him from her^ What does the 
man mean I Sir, I don't understand you at all. 

Never, Gome, all quarrels laid aside : here, miss, may yoa 
live a thousand years. [He drinks to her. 

Miss, Pray, sir, douU stint me. 

Smart, Sir John, will you taste my October? I think it 
▼ery good ; but I believe not equal to yours in Derbyshire. 

Sir J, My lord, I beg your pardon ; but tibey say, the de- 
vil made askers.. 

Smart. [To the hutUr^ Here, bring up the great tankard, 
ftill of October, for Sir John. 

Col, [Drinking to Miasl\ Misa^ your health ; may you live 
all the days of your life. 

Lady A, Well, miss, you'll certainly be soon married ; 
here's two bachelors drinking to you at once. 

Lady S, Indeed, miss, I believe you were wrapt in your 
mother's smock, you are so well beloved. 

Mi^s, Where's my knife ? sure I ha'n't eaten it : O, here 
it is. 

Sir J. No, miss ; but your maidenhead hangs in your 
light. 

Miss, Trajj Sir John, is that a Derbyshire compliment ? 
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Here, Mr. Nererout, will you take this piece of rabbit tbat 
you bid me carve for you. 

Never, I don't know. 

Miss. Why^ take it, or let it alone. 

Never. I will. 

J/iM. What will yoaf 

Never. Why, Til take it, or let it alone. 

Miss. Well, you are a provoking creature. 

Sir J. [Tdlkmg with a glass of wins in his hand.'\ I re- 
member a fimner in our country — 

Smart. [Interrupting him^ ^^Jy Bir John^ did you ever 
hear of Parson Palmer f 

Sir J, No, my lord, what of him f 

Smart. Why, he used to preach over his liquor. 

Sir J. I beg your lordship's pardon ; here's your lordship's 
health ; I drink it up, if it were a mile to the bottom. 

Lady 8. Mr. Neverout, have you been at the new play f 

Never. Tes, madam, I went the first night 

Lady S. Well, and how did it take ? 

Never. Why, madam, the poet is damn'd. 

Sir J, God forgive you I that's very uncharitable ; yoa 
ought not to judge so rashly of any Christian. 

Never. [Whispers Lady Smart^ Was ever such a dunce! 
How well he knows the town ! See how he stares like a 
stuck pig I Well, but. Sir John, are you acquainted with any 
one of our fine ladies yet ? 

Sir J. No ; damn your fire-ships, I have a wife of my 
own. 

Lady S. Pray, my Lady Answerall, how do y^u like these 
preserved oranges ? 

Lady A. Indeed, madam, the only fault I find it, that they 
are too good. 

Lady S. O, madam, I have heard 'em saf, that too good 
is stark naught. 
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M188 drinkingt part of a glass of wins. 

Never. Pnj, let me drink your snuff. 

Miss. No, indeed, you aluui't drink after me; for you*lI 
know my thongbts. 

Never, I know them already ; you are thinking of a good 
husband. Besides, I can tell your meaning by your mump- 
. ing. 

i^y, 8. Fnj^ my lord, did not you order the butler to 
bring up a tankard of our October to Sir Johnf I believe 
they stay to brew it 

The butler brings up the tankard to Sir John. 

Sir J, Won't your ladyship please to drink first ? 

Lady 8. No, Sir John ; 'tis in a very good hand ; Fll 
pledge yon. 

Col. [To Ld, 8marC\ My lord, I love October as well as 
Sir John ; and I hope you won't make fish of one and flesh 
of another. 

Smart. Colonel, you're heartily welcome. Come, Sir John, 
take it by word of mouth, and then give it to the colonel. 

Sir Johk drinks. 

Smart. Well, Sir John, how do you like it! 

Sir J. Not as well as my own in Derbyshire ; 'tis plaguy 
small. 

Lady 8. I never taste malt liquor ; but they say it is well 
hopp'd. 

Sir J. Hopp'd ; why, if it had hopp'd a little further, it 
would have hopp'd into the river. O, my lord, my ale is 
meat, drink, and cloth ; it will make a cat speak and a wise 
man dumb. 

Lady 8. I was told ours was very strong. 

Sir J. Ay, madam, strong of the water ; I believe the 
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brewer forgot the malt, or the river was too near him. Faith, 
it is mere whip-belly-yengeance ; he that drinks most has the 
worst share. 

Col, I believe, Sir John, ale is as plenty as water at your 
house. 

Sir J, Why,' faith, at Christmas, we have many comers 
and goers \ and they must not be sent away without a cup 
of Christmas ale, for fear they should p s behind the door. 

Lady S. I hear Sir John has the nicest garden in Eng- 
land ; they say, 'tis kept so clean, that you can't find a place 
where to spit. 

Sir J, O, madam ; you are pleased to say so. 

Lady S. But, Sir John, your ale is terrible strong and 
beady in Derbyshire, and will soon make one drunk and sick ; 
what do you then ? 

Sir J, Why, indeed, it is apt to fox one ; but our tray is, 
to take a hair of the same dog next morning. I take a new- 
laid egg for breakfast ; and faith one should drink lis much 
after an egg as after an ox. 

Smart Tom Neverout, will you take a glass of October f 

Never, No, faith, my lord ; I like your wine, and won't put 
a churl upon a gentleman ; your honor's claret is good 
enough for me. 

Lady S. What ! is this pigeon left for manners f Colonel 
shall I send you the legs and rump ? 

CoL Madam, I could not eat a bit more if the house was 
full. 

Smart [Carving a partridge.'] Well, one may ride to Rum- 
ford upon this knife, it is so blunt 

Lady A. My lord, I beg your pardon ; but they say an ill 
workman never had good tools. 

Smart Will your lordship have a wing of it ? 

Spark, No, my lord ; I love the wing of an ox a great deal 
better. 
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Smart Fm always cold after eatiiig, 

Chi. Mj lord, they say, that's a sign of long life. 

Smart, Ay ; I helieve I shall live till my friends are weaij 
of me. 

Od, Pray, does anyhody here hate cheese f I would be 
IJM of a bit 

Smart. An odd Idnd of fellow dined with me t'other day ; 
and when the oheese came upon the table, he pretended to 
faint ; so somebody said, Pray take away the cheese : No, said 
I; pray take away the fool : said I well f 

Here a loud and large laugh. 

Col, Faith, my lord, you served Uie coxcomb right enough ; 
and therefore I wish we had a bit of your lordship's Oxford- 
shire cheese. 

Smart. Come, hang saving : bring us up a half-p'orth of 



Lady A, They say, cheese digests everything but itself. 
A footman brings a great whole cheese. 

Spark, Ay ; this would look handsome if anybody should 
eome in. 

Sir J, Well : Fm weily brosten, as they say in Lancashire. 

Zadg S, ! Sir John ; I would I had something to brost 
you withal. 

Smart. Gome, they say, 'tis merry in the hall when beards 
wag all. 

Zadg 8. Miss, shall I help you to some cheese, or will 
you carve for yourself? 

I^ever. Fll hold fifty pounds, miss won't cut the cheese. 

Miss. Pray, why so, Mr. Neverput ? 

Never. O, there is a reason, and you know it well enough. 

BBss. I can't for my life understand what the gentleman 
means. 
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Sfnart. Praj, Tom, change the disoourse ; in troth yon an 
too bad. 

Col. {WTiispers J^evenmt.l Smoke miss: fidth, you hare 
made her fret like gum taffeta. 

Lady S. Well, but, miss (hold your tomgae, Mr. NeTer- 
out), i^all I cut you a pieoe of cheese f 

Miss, No, really madam ; I have dined this half-hour. 

Lady S, What I quick at meat, quick at work, they say. 

Sm JoBK nods. 

Smart What! are you sleepy. Sir John! do you sleep 
after dinner ? 

Sir J. Yes, faith ; I sometimes take a nap after my pipe ; 
for when the belly is full, the bones would be at rest. 

Lady S. Come, colonel ; help yourself and your friend 
will love you the better. [To Lady AJ] Madam, your lady- 
ship eats nothing. 

Lady A. Lord, madam, I have fed like a &rmer : I shall 
gprow as fat as a porpoise ; I swear, my jaws are weary of 
chewing. 

Col. I have a mind to eat a piece of that sturgeon, but I 
fear it will make me sick. 

I^ever. A rare soldier indeed ; let it alone, and I warrant it 
won't hurt you. 

Col, Well, it would vex a dog to see a pudding creep. 

Sir John rises. 

Smart. Sir John, what are you doing! 

Sir J. Swolke, I must be going, by'r lady ; I have earnest 
business ; I must do as the beggars do, go away when I have 
got enough. 

Smart Well, but stay till this bottle's out ; you know, the 
I was hang'd that left his liquor behind him : and besidesi 
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a onp in the pate is a mile in the gate ; and a spur in the 
head is worth two in the heel. 

Sir J, Gome then ; one brimmer to all your healths. [^The 
foottnan giva him a gUus half/uU.'] Fray, friend, what was 
the rest of this glass made for? an inch at the top, friend, is 
worth two at the bottom. \ffe gets a brimmer and drinks it off^ 
Well, there's no deceit in a brimmer, and there's no false Latin 
in this ; your wine is excellent good, so I thank you for the 
next, for I am sure of this : madame, has your ladyship any 
commands in Derbyshire f I must go fifteen miles to-night. 

Lady S, None, Sir John, but to take care of yourself; and 
my most humble service to your lady unknown. 

Sir J, Well, madam, I can but love and thank you. 

Lady S, Here, bring water to wash ; though really, you 
have all eaten so little, that you have not need to wash your 
mouths. 

Smart, But, prithee, Sir John, stay a while longer. 

Sir J. No, my lord ; I am to smoke a pipe with a friend 
before I leave the town. 

CoL Why, Sir John, had not you better set out to-mor- 
rowf 

Sir J. Colonel, you forget to-morrow is Sunday. 

CoL Now I always love to begin a journey on Sundays, 
because I shall have the prayers of the church to preserve all 
that travel by land or by water. 

Sir J, Well, colonel, thou art a mad fellow to make a 
priest o£ 

I^ever. Fie, Sir John I do you take tobacco? How can 
you make a chimney of your mouth ? 

Sir J. [To Neverout^ What ! you don't smoke, I warrant 
you, but you smock. (Ladies I beg your pardon.) Colonel, 
do you never smoke ? 

CoL No, Sir John ; but I take a pipe sometimes. 

Sir J, Pfaith, one of your finical London blades dined 
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with me last year in Derbjahire : bo after dinner, I took a 
pipe : so my gentleman turned away his heid : so, said I, 
What, sir, do you never smoke ? so he answered, as you do, 
colonel, No, but I sometimes take a pipe : so he took a pipe 
in his hand, and fiddled with it till he broke it : so, said I, 
Pray, sir, can you make a pipe f so he said. No : so said I, 
Why then, sir, if you can't make a pipe you should not break 
a pipe : so we all laughed. 

Smart, Well ; but. Sir John, they say, that the corruption 
of pipes is the generation of stoppers. 

Sir J. Colonel, I hear you go sometimes to Derbyshire ; 
I wish you would come and foul a plate with me. 

Col. I hope you will give me a soldier's bottle. 

Sir J, Come and try. Mr. Neverout, you are a Town 
wit : can you tell me what kind of herb is tobacco. 

Never, Why, an Indian herb. Sir John. 

Sir J. No ; 'tis a pot herb ; and so here's t'ye in a pot of 
my lord's October. 

Lady S, I hear, Sir John, since you are married, you have 
foresworn the town. 

Sir J, No, madam; I never forswore anything but the 
building of churches. 

Lady S, Well ; but, Sir John, when may we hope to see 
you again in London t 

Sir J. Why madam, not till the ducks have eat up the 
dirt, as the children say. 

Never, Come, Sir John, I foresee it will rain terribly. 

Smart Come, Sir John, do nothing rashly ; let us drink 
first. 

Spark. I know Sir John will go, though he was sure it 
would rain cats and dogs ; but pray stay, Sir John ; you'll be 
time enough to go to bed by candlelight 

Smart Why, Sir John, if you must needs go, while you 
stay, make use of your time ; here's my service to you, a 
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health to our friendi in Derbyshire : came, nt down ; let us 
pat off the eril hour m long as we can. 

Sir J. Faith I could not dxink & drop more if the houae 
waafiilL 

Col. Why, Sir John, you used to lore a glass of good wine 
in former times. 

Sir J. *Why, so I do still, colonel ; but a man may love 
his house very well, without riding on the ridge ; besides, I 
mjDst be with my wife on Tuesday, or there will be the devil 
and all to pay. 

CoL Well, if yon go to-day, I wish you may be wet to the 
skin. 

Sir J. Ay ; but they say the prayers o£ the wicked won't 

prevail 

Sib John take$ his leave and goee away. 

Smart, Well, miss, how do you. like Sir John ? 

liiM, Why, I think he'a a little upon the silly, or so; I 
believe he has not all the wit in the world ; but I don't pre- 
tend to be a judge. 

Hever, Faith, I believe he was bred at Hog's Norton, 
where the pigs play upon the organs. 

Spark. Why, Tom, I thought you and he were hand and 
j^ove. 

Never. Faith, he shall have a clean threshold for me ; I 
never darkened his door in my life, neither in town nor ooun- 
try ; but he's a queer old duke, by my conscience; and yet, 
after all, I take him to be more knave than fooL 

Zod^, & Well, come ; a man's a man, if he has but a nose 
on his &ce. 

CoL I was once with him and aom^. other company over 
a bottle, and, egad, he fell asleep, and snored so hard that we 
thought he was driving his hogs to market 

JTetwr. Why, what ? you can. have no more of a cat than 
her skin ; you can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear. 
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Spark. Well, since he's gone, the deyil go with him and 
sixpence ; and there's money and company too. 

Never. Faith, he's a country put Fray, miss, let me ask 
you a question. 

Miss. Well, but don't ask questions with a dirty fi&ce : I 
warrant what you have to say will keep cold. 

CoL Come, my lord, against you are disposed : here's to 
all that love and honour you. 

Spark. Ay, that was always Dick Nimble's health. Fm 
sure you know he's dead. 

Col. Dead ! well, my lord, you love to be a messenger 
of ill news: Fm heartily sorry; but, my lord, we must all 
die. 

Never. I knew him very well : but, pray, how came he to 
die! 

Misit, There's a question ! you talk like a poticary : why, 
because he could live no longer. 

Never. Well ; rest his soul : we must live by the llTiiigy 
and not by the dead. 

Spark. You know his house was burnt down t6 flie 
ground! 

Ccl. Tes'; it was in the News. Why, fire and waiter are 
good servants, but they are very bad masters. 

Smart. Here, take away, and set down a bottle of Sbr- 
gundy. Ladies, you'll stay and drink a glass of wijie before 
you go to your tea. 

Ml taken anoay^ and the vfma e^doipn::, dx: 
Mf99 gives NxvXBOtnr a smsirt pineh. 
Never. Lord, miss, what d'ye mean f d'ye think I haver no' 
ftelingf 

Miss. Fm forced to pinch, for the times are hard. 
Never. [Giving Miss a pinch.'\ Take that, sbiss; what's 
nance for the goose, is sauce for the gander. 
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Misi. [Sereaminff.'] Well, Mr. Neverout, that shall neitlier 
go to heaven or hell with you. 

Hever. [Takes Miss by the handl\ Gome, miss, let us laj 
idl quarrels aside, and be friends. 

MUt. Don*t be so teazing ; you plague a body so ! can't 
you keep your filthy hands to yourself? 

Never, Pray, miss, where did you get that picktooth- 



Miu. I came honestly by it 

Never. I am sure it was mine, for I lost just snoh a one ; 
nay, I don't tell you a lie. 

Hies, No ; if you lie, it is much. 

Never. Well ; Fm sure 'tis mine. 

Mlu. What I you think everythbg is yours, but a litde 
the king has. 

Never. Colonel, you have seen my fine picktooth-case ; 
don't you think this is the very same ? 

Col. Indeed, miss, it is very like it. 

Hum, Ay ; what he says you'll swear. 

Never. Well ; but I'll prove it to be mine. 

Mi$$. Aj ; do if yon can. 

Never. Why, what's yours is mine, and what's mine is my 
own. 

JOiit. Well, run on till you're weary ; nobody holds you. 

NxYXROUT gapes. 

Col. What ! Mr. Neverout, do you gape for preferment f 

Never. Faith, I may gape long enough, before it falls into 
my mouth. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, my lord and I intend to beat up 
your quarters one of those days : I hear yon live high. 

Never. Yes^ fiiith, madam ; I live Idgh and lodge in a 
garret 
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CoL But, miss, I forgot to tell jou, that Mr. Nererout got 
the devilishest fall in the park to-day. 

Misi, I hope he did not hurt the ground : but how was it, 
Mr. Neverout ? I wish I had been there to laugh. 

Never, Why, madam, it was a place where a cuckold had 
been buried, and one of his horns sticking out, I happened to 
stumble against it ; that w&s all. 

Lady S, Ladies, let us leave the gentlemen to themselres ; 
I think it is time to go to our tea. 

Lady A. and Mies. My lords and gentlemen, your most 
humble servant. 

Smart Well, ladies, well wait on you an hour hence. 

The Gentlemen alone. 

Smart, Come, John, bring us a fresh bottle. 

Col, Ay, my lord ; and pray let him carry off the dead 
men, as we say in the army. 

[Meaning the empty bottlee. 

Spark, Mr. Neverout, pray, is not that bottle full t 

Never, Yes, my lord, full of emptiness. 

Smart, And d*ye hear, John, bring clean glasses. 

Col. Fll keep mine ; for I think wine is the best liquor to 
wash glasses in. 



DIALOGUE m. 
27ie ladies at their tea. 

Lady S. Well, ladies ; now let us have a cap of discount 
to ouiselyeA. 

Zady A. What do you think of your friend Sir John 
Spendall t 

Zady S. Why, madam, 'tis happy for him that hit father 
was bom before him. 

Mies. They say he makes a very ill husband to my lady. 

Ladif A, But he must be allowed to be the fondest &ther 
in the world. 

Lady S. Ay, madam, that is true ; Ibr they say, the deyil 
is kind to his own. 

Mies. I am told my lady manages him to admiration. 

Lady S. That I believe ; lor she's as cunning as a dead pig, 
but not half so honest. 

Lady A. They say she's quite a stranger to all his gallan- 
tries. 

Lady S, Not at all ; but, you know, there's none so blind 
as they that won't see. 

Jdi88, 0, madam, I am told she watches him as a cat would 
watch a mouse. 

Lady A. Well, if she ben't foully belied, she pays him in 
his own coin. 

Lady S. Madam, I fJEincy I know your thoughts as well aa 
if I were within you. 
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Lady 8. Madam, I was t'other daj in company with Mrs. 
Clatter ; I find she gires herself airs of being acquainted with 
your ladyship. 

Miu, O the hideous creature ! did you obeenre her nails t 
they were long enough to scratch her grannum out of her 
grave. 

Lady S, Well, she and Tom Gosling were banging com* 
pliments backward and forward: it looked like two asses 
scrubbing one another. 

Miss, Ay, claw me, and Fll daw you : but, pray madam, 
who were the company t 

Zady 8, Why there was all the world and his wife ; there 
was Mrs. Clatter, Lady Singular, the Countess of TaUdiam, 
(I should have named her first,) Tom Gosling, and some 
others, whom I have forgot. 

Lady A. I think the countess is very sickly. 

Lady 8. Yes, madam ; she'll never scratch a gray head, I 
promise her. 

Miss. And pray, what was your conversation f 

Lady 8. Why Mrs. Clatter had all the talk to herself and 
was perpetually complaining of her misfortunes. 

Lady A. She brought her husband iSl 0,000 : she has a 
town-house and country-house : would the woman have her 
a — hung with points t 

Lady 8. She would fiun be at the top of the house before 
the stairs are built. 

Miss. Well, comparisons are odious ; but ^e's as like her 
husband as if she were spit out of his mouth ; as like as one 
egg is to another ; pray, how was she dressed f 

Lady 8. Why, she was as fine as fi'pence ; but, truly, I 
thought there was more cost than worship. 

Lady A. I don't know her husband : pray what is he f 

Lady 8. Why, he's a counsellor of the law; yon mnst 
know he came to us as drunk as David's sow. 
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Jfitt. What kind of creature ia lie t 

Lady S. Tou must know, the man and his wife are conpled 
like rabbits, a fat and a lean ; he's fat as a porpus, and she's 
one of Pharao's lean kine : the ladies and Tom Grosling were 
proposing a party at quadrille, but he refused to make one : 
Damn your cards, said he, they are the devil's books. 

Lady A, A dull, unmannerly brute ! well, God send him 
more wit, and me more money. 

Miss, Lord I madam, I would not keep such company for 
the world. 

Lady S» 0, miss, 'tis nothing when you are used to it : 
besides, you know for want of company, welcome trumpery. 

Miis, Did your ladyship play f 

Lady S. Yes, and won ; so I came off with fiddler's fare, 
meat, drink, and money. 

Lady A. Ay ; what says Pluck f 

MisB, Well, my elbow itches ; I shall change bed-fellows. 

Lady S. And my right hand itches ; I shall receive money. 

Lady A. And my right eye itches ; I shall cry. 

Lady 8. Miss, I hear your friend Mrs. Giddy has discarded 
Dick Shuttle : pray, has she got another lover ? 

Jfiu. I hear of none. 

Lady S. Why, the fellow's rich, and I think she was a fool 
to throw out her dirty water before she got clean. 

Lady A. Miss, that's a handsome gown of yours, and finely 
made ; very genteel. 

Miss, I am glad your ladyship likes it. 

Lady A. Tour lover will be in raptures ; it becomes you 
admirably. 

JftM. Ay ; I assure you I won't take it as I have done ; if 
this won't fetch him, the devil fetch him, say I. 

Lady S. [To Lady A.] Pray, madam, when did you see 
Sir Peter Muckworm t 
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Lady A. Not this fortnight ; I hear he's laid np with the 
gout 

Lady S. What does he do for it t 

Lady A. I hear he's weary of doctoring it, and now makes 
use of nothing hut patience and flannel. 

MUs. Pray, how does he and my lady agree t 

Lady A. You know he loves her as the devil loves holy 
water. 

Minf. They say she plays deep with sharpers, that cheat 
her of her money. 

Lady A, Upon my word they mudt rise early that would 
cheat her of her money ; sharp's the word with her : diamonds 
cut diamonds. 

MUs. Well, but I was assured from a good hand, that she 
lost at one sitting to the tune of a hundred guineas ; makie 
money of that ! 

Lady S, Well, but do you hear.that Mrs. Plump is brought 
to bed at last? 

Miss. And pray what has God sent her t 

Lady S, Why, guess if you can. 
" Miss. A boy, I suppose. 

Lady S, No, you are out ; guess again. 

Miss. A girl, then. 

Lady S. You have hit it ; I believe you are a witch. 

Miss. O, madam, the gentlemen say, all fine ladies are 
witches ; but I pretend to no such thing. 

Lady A. Well, she had good luck to draw Tom Plump 
into wedlock ; she ris with her a — upwards. 

Miss, Fie, madam ; what do you mean f 

Lady 8, O, miss, 'tis nothing what we say among our- 
selves. 

Miss. Ay, madam ; but they say hedges have eyes^ and 
walls have ears. 
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Ltijf A. Welly vaSm^ I eaa^t help it; joa know, fm old 
Telltrnth ; I love to call a spade a spade. 

Zady S. [Miitakes the tmUmgi far the tpoon,'] What ! I 
think mj wits are a wool-gathering to^ay. 

Jiiei, Why, madam, there was but a right and a wrong. 

Lady S. Miss, I hear that you and Lady Coupler are as 
great as oup and can. 

Lady A. Ay, miss, as great as the devil and the Eari of 
Kent* 

Ladff 8, Nay, I am told you meet together with as mueh 
love as there is between the old cow and the haystack. 

Ifiee, I own I love her rwj well ; but there's difference 
between staring and stark mad. 

Lady 8. They say she begins to grow &t 

Miee. Fat I ay, fitt as a hen in the forehead. 

Lady 8. Indeed, Lady Answerall (pray ibi^ve me), i 
think your ladyship thinner than when I saw you last. 

Miss. Indeed madam, I think XK>t; but your ladyship is €mm 
of Job's comforters. 

Lady A. Well, no matter how I look ; I am bought and 
sold ; but really, miss, you are so very obliging, tbat I wish 
I were a handsome young lord for your sake. 

Mies, O, madam, your love's a million. 

Lady 8. [To Lady A,] Madam, will your ladyship let me 
wait on you to the play to-morrow f 

Lqdy A Madam, it becomes me to wait on your ladyship. 

Miee. What, then, I'm turned out for a wrangler t 

The Gentlemen came in to the ladies to drink tea. 

Miee* Mr. 13'everout, we wanted you sadly ; you are always 
out of the way when you should be hang'd. 

* An old Ingllih Mtyliif thai oMalned from the cdgn of Xdward tht Oonf««or, 
■• waj ooBipUaitatary to OoodwiB, lul of Koat. 
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Ntvtr. Tou wanted me! pray, mifla, how do joa look 
when you lie f 

Mis9. Better than you when you cry. Manners, indeed f 
I find you mend like sour ale in summer. 

Never, I beg your pardon, miss, I only nieant when you lie 
alone. 

Miss, That's well tum'd; one turn more would have 
tiim'd you down stain. 

Never. Come, miss, be kind for onoe, and order me a dish 
of c(^ee. 

Miss, Fray, go yourself; let us wear out the oldest ; be» 
sides I can't go, for I have a bone in my leg. 

Coh They say a woman need but look on her apronnitring 
to find an excuse. 

Never, Why, mis9, you are grown so peevish, a dog would 
not live with you. 

Mies, Mr. Neverout, I beg your diversion : no offsnoe, I 
h(^ ; but truly in a little time you intend to make the colo- 
nel as bad as yourself; and that's as bad as can be. 

Never, My lord, don't you think miss improves wonder- 
fully of late f Why, miss, if I spoil the colonel, I hope yon 
will use him a^ you do me ; for you know, love me, love my 
dog. 

Qol. How's that, Tom f Say that again : why, if I am a 
dog, shake hands, brottier. 

Here a great, loud, long latigh. 

Smart, But pray, gentlemen, why always so severe upon 
poor miss f On my conscience, colonel and Tom Neverout, 
one of you two are both knaves. 

Col, My Lady Answerall, I intend to do my«elf the honour 
of dining with your ladyship to-ooorrpWi 

Zadjf A. Ay, colonel, do if you c^. 

jkKes. Vm sure you'll be glad to be weloooM, 
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Col, Miss, I thank jon ; and, to reward 70a, Fll come and 
drink tea with 70a in the morning. 

J/tM. Colonel, there's two words to that bai^n. 

Col. [To Lady Smart.] Tour ladyship has a yeiy fine 
watch ; well may yon wear it 

Lady S. It is none of mine, ooloneL 

Col. Pray, whose is it, then f 

Lady S. Why, 'tis my lord's; for they say a married wo- 
man has nothing of her own but her wedding-ring and her 
hair-lace : but if women had been the law-makers, it would 
have been better. 

Col. This watch seems to be quite new. 

Lady S. No, sir, it has been twenty years in my lord's 
family ; but Quare put a new case and dial-plate to it. 

J^ever. Why, that's for all the world like the man, who 
swore he kept the same knife for forty years, only he some- 
times changed the haft, and sometimes the blade. 

Smart. Well, Tom, to give the devil his due, thou art a 
right woman's man. 

CoL Odd so I I have broke the hinffe of my snu£f-box ; Fm 
midone, besides the loss. 

Miss. Alack*a-day, colonel, I vow I had rather have 
found 40«. 

Never. Why, colonel, all that I can say to comfort you iMf 
that you must mend it with a new one. 

M188 laughs. 

Col, What, miss, you can't laugh, but you must show your 
teeth. 

Mies. Fm sure you show your teeth when you can't bite : 
well, thus it must be if we sell ale. 

JVmr. Miss, you smell very sweet ; I hope you don't 
earry perfiimes f 
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Jiiis. Perfumes! No sir; Pd hare 70a to know, it is 
nothing but the grain of mj skin. 

CW. Tom, jou hare a good nose to make a poor man's 

BOW. 

Spark. So, ladies and gentlemen, methinks you are yerj 
witty upon one another : come, box it about ; 'twill come to 
mj father at last. 

Col. Why, my lord, you see miss has no mercy ; I wish 
ahe were married ; but I doubt the grey mare would prore 
the better horse. 

Miss. Well, God forgive you for that wish. 

Spark. Never fear him, miss. 

Miss. What, my lord, do you think I was bom in a wood, 
to be afraid of an owl f 

Smart. What hare you to say to that, colonel f 

Ntvtr. O, my lord, my friend the colonel scorns to set hia 
wit against a child. 

Miss. Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

CoL. Well, miss, they say a woman's tongue is the last 
thing about her that dies; therefore let's kiss and be 
friends. 

Miss. Hands off! that's meat for your master. 

Spark. Faith, colonel, you are for ale and cakes; but after 
all, miss, you are too severe ; you would not meddle with 
your matdi. 

Miss. All they can say goes in at one ear and out at t'other 
for me, I can assure you : only I wish they would be quiet, 
and let me drink my tea. 

Never. What ! I warrant you think all is lost that goes 
beside your own mouth. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue for once, if it 
be possible : one would think you were a woman in man's 
do^es, by your prating. 
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NefMT, No uiiM ; it is not handsome to see one hold olie's 
tongue : besides, I should slobber my fingers* 

Col, Miift, did you never hear that three woinen Knd a 
goose are enough to make a market 

liiu, Fm sure, if Mr. Neverout or yon were among them, 
it would make a fidr. 

FooTMAv comei in. 

Lodf 8. Here, take away the tea*table, and bring up 
candles. 

Lady A. O, madam, no candles yet, I beseech you ; don't 
let us bum day-light. 

New. I dare swear, rndss, for her part^ will never bum 
day-light, if she can help it 

J/tM. Lord I Mr. Neveioot, ontf casnot hetfr one's own ears 
inryon. 

Lody S. Indeed, madam, it is blindman's holiday; Wd 
shall soon be all of a colour. 

JTawf. Why, Hien, mis, wei may kias whens weP like 
best 

Miii. Fogh 1 these men talk of nothing but kissing. 

[ShetpUs. 

JSftHr. What, miss, doea it make* yctar mouth watearf 

Lady S. It ia as good tcr be iff die dark as without ligbi; 
therefore pray bring in candles : they say women and linett 
show best by caxntteliglit : opme, gwtlemen, are you for a 
party at quadrtllet 
Cd. ni make one with you three ladies; 

Lady A. FU dt down, and be a stander by. 

Lady S. [To Lady A] Madam, does your ladyship nev«r 
playr 

ObH. Yey; I auppoM her ladytidpi playa sometimes for an 
egg at Easter. 
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Never. Ay ; and a kua at Christmaa. 
Lady A, Come, Mr. Nererout, hold your tongue, and mind 
your knitting. 

Never. With all my heart : kiss my wife, and welcome. 

The Colonel, Mr. Neveroitt, Ladt Smart, aind Miss go to 
quadrille^ and sit there till three in the morning. 

They rise from cards. 

Lady S. Well, miss, you'll have a sad husband, you hare 
such good luck at cards. 

Never. Indeed, miss, you dealt me sad cards ; if you deal 
so ill by your friends, what will you do with your enemies t 

Lady A. Pm sure 'tis time for honest folks to be a-bed. 

Mies. Indeed my eyes draw straws. 

She's almost asleep. 

Never. Why, miss, if you &11 asleep, somebody may get a 
pair of gloves. 

Col. I am going to the land of Nod. 

Never. Faith, I'm for Bedfordshire. 

Lady S, Fm sure I shall sleep without rocking. 

Never. Miss, I hope you'll dream of your sweetheart 

Miss. O, no doubt of it I believe I shan't be able to sleep 
for dreaming of him. 

Col. [To Miss^ Madam, shall I have the honour to escort 
you* 

]!i/Rss. No colonel, I thank you ; my mamma has sent her 
chair and footmen. Well, my Lady Smart I'll give you 
revenge whenever you please. 

Footman comes in. 
Footman. Madam, the chairs are waiting. 

They aU take their chairs and go off. 
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DR. SWIFT^S WILL, 



DIBEOnONB TO UBS. UABHEJL WHITliWAT. 



As soon as you are assured of mj death, whether it ahaQ 
happen to be in the town or the country, I desire yon will go 
immediately to the deanery ; and if I die in the country, I 
desire you will send down a strong cofSn, to have my body 
brought to town, and deposited in any dry part of St. Patrick's 
cathedral. Then you are to take my keys, and find my will, 
and send for as many of my executors as are in town,' and in 
presence of three of them have my will read ; and what you 
see therein that relates to yourself^ and is to take place after 
my death, you are to do in their presence, first delivering my 
keys to my executors, and then demanding those keys to 
search where my ready money lies, and take it for your own 
use, as my will empowers you. But upon their notes you are 
to lend the money to them, for the charges of my funeral, as 
directed in my will. Then you are to see that one or more 
of my said executors shall order my plate and household 
goods, and other things of value, and what are locked up in 
my scmtoiresi cabinets, ko^^ to be entered in a list, and 

40! 
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■eeored in their seTeral places^ for my executon to dispose of 
them as my will provides. 

Tott are likewise to deliver the keys of all the rooms and 
cellars to my said executors, and often to entreat them to 
come to the deanery, and pursue the directions in my will. 

You are also to deliver to my executors all the bonds, mort- 
gageS| and papers relating to money, &c., when they shall 
have agreed where to deposit them with security, taking their 
receipts. 

Jonathan Swift. 

DBUBiT-BOfliB, MarcK SS, ITST. 

As soon as Mrs. Martha Whiteway hears of my decease, 
she is to come immediately to the deanery, and first take all 
the keys of my cabinets, and seal them up in a place, in the 
presence of Mrs. Anne Ridgeway, Roger Eenrick, my verger, 
and Henry Laird, if any of them be then alive, and in the 
neighbourhood. Then Mrs. Martha Whiteway is to send for 
as many of my executon as are in town ; and, opening my 
scrutories, deliver them my will, and let one of the said 
executors read my will and codicils : there should be three of 
my executors present at least : they are all in number nine. 
Then, Mrs. Martha Whiteway is to take all the ready money 
she can find, if there be 200/., but no more, which likewise 
she may lend to the said executors upon their notes. In case 
I should happen to have not cash enough, or bankers' bills, to 
pay the charges of transporting my body to Holyhead, and for 
my burial in the church of that town, as directed in my will, 
then she is to assist my executors in sending my plate to 
some banker, together with my valuable curiosities, which 
she knows where to find, many of which are bequeathed to 
John Whiteway, younger son to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, and 
sent to the said Martha to be kept for the use of her said son, 
except some books bequeathed in my said will or codicils. 
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I have written the hihims of my aKoooton it Hie pag* on 
the right hand of this paper. 

Mn. Martha Whiteway is to secure the broad paper-book, 
in quarto, wherein llie debts due to me, and debts I owe, 
entered to this present month of April, 1787 — seven, together 
with the whole state of my fortune, as debts, mortgages, &c., 
and plate, and Tahiable curiosities, househ<^ goods, arrears 
of tithes, and interest, Ssc^ which my executors are to have a 
oopy of; and Mrs. Martha Whiteway knows where to find 
all my mortgages, bonds, S^^ which she is to give to my 
said executors, taking their receipt, in order to reeeiTe the 
several interests or principals to purchase lands, as deeland 
in my last will, which, when my said executors have entered 
in form in the proper courts, they are humbly desired to fidill 
as soon as they conveniently can. 

Signed and sealed, April 22nd, 1787 — seven, 

JOITATHAH SWZIT. 

WUnsua pr$9ent, 
Anne Ridgeway. 
Alex. Broneers. 

XoBSBT LnratAT, Jnslioe fai tht Coaunea Pleas. 
HniBT SurouTox, Prime Bsi j ss ttt . 

PoCTOa PXLUIT. 
BiCHARD Helsham. M.D. 
Eton Stamnard, Recorder. 
RoBXKT Grattah, of St Andoens. 
Jamvs Grattan, of St. IHck WHUn. 
Jamu Srortoav, of FingUa. 
J^JOM Kiiie, of St. Bride's* 

[On th$ back ofthU UiUr.} 

For Hn. Havtha Whitxwat to read, and keep when finished.^ 
Codicils. 
jijN«ie,iTsr. 

18 
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Ik % nut d §t^, ^tnnr. I Jovathak Swift, doctor in 
dmnitj, and dean of the cathedral churcb of St Patrick^ 
DnUin, bebg at this present of sound mind, although weak 
in body, do here make my last will and testament, hereby 
revoking all my former wills. 

Imprimii^ I bequeath my soul to God (in humble hopes of 
his mercy through Jesus Qirist), and my body to the earth. 
And I desire that my body may be buried in the great aisle 
of the said cathedral, on tiie south side, under the pillar next 
to the monument of primate Narcissus Marsh, three days after 
my decease, as privately as possible, and at twelve o'clock at 
night, and that a black marble of feet square, and 

seven feet from the ground, fixed to the-wall, may be erected, 
with the foUowing inscription in large letters, deeply cut, and 
strongly gilded. 

/(em, I give and bequeath to my executors all my worldly 
substance, of what nature or kind soever (except such part 
thereof as is hereinafter particularly devised), for the follow- 
ing uses and purposes, that is to say, to the intent that they, 
or the survivors or survivor of them, his executors, or admi- 
nistrators, as soon as conveniently may be after my death, 
shall turn it all into ready money, and lay out the same in 
purchasing lands of inheritance in fee simple, situate in any 
province in Ireland, except Connaught, but as near to the 
city of Dublin as conveniently can be found, and not incum- 
bered with, or subject to, any leases for lives renewable, or 
any terms, for years longer than thirty-one ; and I desire that 
a yearly annuity of 20/. sterling, out of the annual profits of 
such lands, when purchased, and out of the yearly income of 

y said fortune, devised to my executors, as aforesaid, until 
such purchase shall be made, shall be paid to Rebecca 
Dingley, of the city of Dublin, spinster, during her life, by 
two equal half-yearly payments, on the feast of All Saints, 
and St Philip and St Jacob, the first payment to be made 
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on suoli of the said feasts as shall happen next after my deatlu 
And that the reddue of the yearly profits of the said lands, 
when purchased, and, until such purchase be made, the 
residue of the yearly income and interest of my said fortune 
devised as aforesaid to my executors, shall be laid out in pur- 
^chasing a piece of land, situate near Dr. Stevens's hospital ; 
or, if it cannot be there had, somewhat in or near the dfy of 
Dublin, large enough for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, 
and in building thereon an hospital large enough for the 
reception of as many idiots and lunatics as the annual income 
of the said lands and worldly substance shall be sufficient 
to maintain; and I desire that the said hospital may be 
called St Patrick's Hospital, and may be built in such a 
manner that another building may be added unto it, in case 
the endowment thereof shall be enlarged ; so that the addi- 
tional building may make the whole edifice regular and 
complete. And my further will and desire is, tiiat when 
the said hospital shall be built, the whole yearly income of 
the said lands and estates shall, for ever after, be laid out in 
providing victuals, clothing, medicines, attendaiice, and all 
other necessaries for such idiots and lunatics as shall be 
received into the same ; and in repairing and enlarging the 
building from time to time, as there may be occasion. And, 
if a sufficient number of idiots and lunatics cannot readily be 
found, I desire that incurables may be taken into the said hoa- 
pital to supply such deficiency ; but that no pernon shall be 
admitted into it that labours under any infectious disease ; 
and that all such idiots, lunatics, and incurables as shall be 
received into the said hospital, shall constantly live and reside 
therein, as well in the night as in the day ; and that the 
salaries of agents, receivers, officers, servants, and attendants, 
to be employed in the business of the said hospital, shall not 
in the whole exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly income 
or revenue thereof And I further desire, that my executors. 
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tke MirriTon or somTor of them, or the heiii of mohy ahaQ 
not haTO power to demise any part of the sod lands so to be 
purchased as aforesaid, but with consent of the lord primate^ 
the lord high-chancellor, the lord archbishq[> of Dublin, the 
dean of Chriat-chureh, the dean of St Patrick's, the physician 
to the state, and the surgeon-general, all for the time-being, 
or the greater part of them, under their hand in writbg ; 
and that no leases of any part of the said lands shall ever be 
inade other than leases for years not exceeding thirty-obe, in 
possession, and not in reversion or remainder, and not dis^ 
punishable of waste, whereon shall be reserved the best and 
most improved rents that can reasonably and moderately, 
without racking the tenants, be gotten for the same without 
fine. Provided always, and it is my will and earnest desire 
that no lease of any part of the said lands, so to be purchased 
as aforesaid, shall ever be made to, or in trust for, any person 
tmy way concerned in the execution of this trust, or to, or in 
trust for, any person any way related or allied, eilher by con-* 
sanguinty or affinity, to any of the perscMU who shall at that 
time be concerned in the execution of this trust; and that, if 
any leases shall ha{^n to be made contnny to my intention 
above expressed, the same shall be utterly void, and of no 
effect And I £u*ther desire^ until the charter hereinaflw 
mentioned shall be obtained, my executors, or the sarvivon 
or survivor of them, his heirs, executors, or administratorsp 
(hall not act in the execution of this trust, but with the con- 
sent and approbation of the s^d seven additional tnmtee^ Or 
the greater part of them, under their hands in writing, and 
i^hall, with such consent and approbation as itforesaid^ have 
power, from time to time, to make rules^ orders, and regula- 
tions, for the government and direction of the said hospital 
And I make it my request to my said executors, that they 
may, in convenient time^ &pplj to his majesty for a chattel 
to incoiporate them, or. such of them as shall be then living 
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nad the said additional trustees for the better managemeiit 
«nd conduct of this charity, with a power to purchase huida ; 
and to supply, by election, such vacancies happening in the 
corporation, as shall not be supplied by succession, and such 
other powers as may be thought expedient for the due elo- 
cution of this trust, according to my intention hereinbefbre 
expressed. And, when such charter shall be obtained, I 
desire that my executors, or the surviTors or survivor of them, 
or the heiis of such survivor, may c<M&vey to the use of suck 
corporation in fee simple, for the purposes aforesaid, all such 
lands and t^iements as shall be purchased, in manner above 
mentioned. Provided always, and it is my will and inten- 
tion, that my executors, until the said charter, and afterwards 
the corporation to be hereby incorporated, shall, out of the 
yearly profits of the said lands when purchased, and out of 
the yearly income of my said fortune devised to my executors 
as aforesaid, until such purchase be made, have power to 
reimburse themselves for all such sums of their own money 
as they shall necessarily expend in the execution of this 
trust. And that, until the said charter be obtained, all acts 
which shall at any time be done in the execution of this 
trust by the greater part of my executors then living, with tho 
consent of the greater part of the said additional trustees, 
under their hands in writing, shall be as valid and effectual 
as if all my executors had concurred in the same. 

Itern^ Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the tithes of 
the parish of Effemock, near Trim, in the county of Meath, 
for 260/. sterling : I bequeath the said tithes to the vicars of 
Laraoor, for the time being, that is to say, so long as the 
present Episcopal religion shall continue to be the national 
established faith and profession in this kingdom ; but, when 
ever any other form of Christian relij^on shall become the 
established faith in this kingdom, I leave the said tithes ct 
Effemock to be bestowedi 9» ^he nrofits come in, to the poq? 
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of the taid parish of Laraoor, by a weekly proportion, and by 
snch other officen as may then have the power of distribut- 
ing charities to the poor of the said parish, while Christianity, 
under any shape, shall be tolerated among us, still excepting 
professed Jews, atheists, and infidels. 

Iten% Whereas I hare some leases of certain houses in 
Eevin's-street, near the deanery-house, built npon the dean's 
ground, and the one oiher house now inhabited by Henry Land, 
in Deanery-lane, alias Mitre-alley, some of which leases are let 
for forty-one years, or forty at least, and not yet half expired, 
I bequeath to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, my lease or leases of 
the said houses ; I also bequeath to the said Martha my lease 
of forty years of (xoodman's Holding, for which I receive 10/. 
per annum ; which are two houses or more lately built : I 
bequeath also to the said Biartha the sum of 300/. sterling, to 
be paid her by my executors out of my ready money, or bank- 
bills, immediately alter my death, as soon as the executors 
meet I leave, moreover, to the said Martha, my repeating 
gold watch, my yellow tortoiseshell snoff-box, and her choice 
of four gold rings, out of seven which I now possess. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harrison, 
daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold watch made by 
Quare, to whom I also give my japan writing-desk, bestowed 
to me by my Lady Worsley, my square tortoiseshell snuff- 
box, richly lined and inlaid with gold, given to me by the 
right honourable Henrietta, now Countess of Oxford, and the 
seal with a Pegasus, given to me by the Countess of Gran 
ville. 

Item, I bequeath to Mr. Ffolliot Whiteway, eldest son of 
the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to be an attorney, the sum 
of 60/. as also 51, to be laid out in the purchase of such law- 
books as the honourable Mr. Justice Lyndsay, Mr. Stannard, 
or Mr. M'Aulay shall judge proper for him. 

//em, I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway, youngest son of 
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the said Martha, who is to be brought up a surgeon, the sum 
of lOOL in order to qualify him for a surgeon, but under the 
direction of his mother: which said sum of 100/. is to be 
paid to Mrs. Whitewaj, in behalf of her said son John, out 
of the arrears which shall be due to me from my church 
livings (except those of the deanery tithes, which are now 
let to the Rev. Dr. Wilson), as soon as the said arrears can be 
paid to my executors. I also leave the said John 5/. to be 
laid out in buying such physical or chirurgical books as Doc- 
tor Grattan and Mr. Nichols shall think fit for him. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Anne Ridgeway, now in my 
family, the profits of the leases of two houses let to John 
Cownly for forty years, of which only eight or nine are 
expired, for which the said Cownly payeth me 91, sterling for 
rent, yearly. I also bequeath to the said Anne the sum of 
lOOZ. sterling, to be paid her by my executors in six weeks 
after my decease, out of whatever money or bank-bills I may 
possess when I die ; as also three gold rings, the remainder of 
the seven above mentioned, after Mrs. Whiteway hath made 
her choice of four : and all my small pieces of plate, not 
exceeding in weight one ounce and one-third part of an ounce. 

Item, I bequeath to my dearest friend Alexander Pope, of 
Twickenham, esq., my picture ii^ minature, drawn by Zinck, 
of Robert, late Earl of Oxford. 

Item, I leave to Edward, now Earl of Oxford,, my seal of 
Julius Caesar, as also another seal, supposed to be a young 
Hercules, both very choice antiques, and set in gold ; both 
which I choose to bestow to the said earl, because they 
belonged to her late most excellent majesty Que<^n Anne, of 
ever glorious, immortal, and truly pious memory, the real 
nursing mother of her kingdoms. 

Item, I leave to the reverend Mr. James Stopford, vicar of 
FinglasB, my picture of king Charles L, drawn by Vandyck, 
which was given to me by the said James; and also, my 
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kige pictura of birdi^ which waspventoine bjThcMnMieajrl 
of Pembroke. 

Itrn^ I bequeath to the re^erefid Mr. Robert Orattan, 
prebendary of St, Audoen's, my gold bottle^crew which be 
gave me, and my atrong box, on condition of his giving the 
ade uae of the aaid box to his brother, Dr. Jamc3 Grattan, 
during the life of the said doctor, who hath more occasion for 
it| and the second-best beaTW hat I shall die possessed ot 

liewi^ I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of Clou* 
methan, my silver box, in which the fteedom of the ci(y of 
Cork was presented to me ; in which I desire the said John 
to keep the tobacco he usually oheweth, called pigtail. 

Itrn^ I bequeath all my horses and mares to the reverend 
Mr. John Jackson, vicar of Santry, together with all my 
horse furniture : lamenting that I had not credit enough with 
any chief governor (since the change of times) to get some 
additional church preferment for so virtuous and worthy a 
gentleman. I also leave him my third best beaver hat 

/<em, I bequeath to the reverend Dr. Francis Wilson the 
works of Plato in three folio volumes, the earl of Clarendon's 
*^ History ^ in three folio volumes, and my best Bible ; together 
with thirteen small Persian pictures in the drawing-room, and 
the small silver tankard given to me by the contribution of 
some friends, whose names are engraved at the bottom of the 
said tankard. 

liemy I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery, the enamelled silver 
plates to distinguish bottles of wine by, given to me by Ms 
excellent lady, and the half-length picture of the late Coun- 
tess of Orkney in the drawing-room. 

Jteifi, I bequeath to Alexander M'Aulay, Esq., the gold box 
in which the freedom of the city of Dublin was presented to 
me, as a testimony of the esteem and love I have for him on 
account of his great learning, fine natural parts, unaffected 
piety and benevolence, and his truly honorable leal in de- 
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ibeir unprovoked oppreaeora. 

Item, I bequeath to Deane Swift, Esq., my large silver stau- 
dish, ooQsisting of a large silver plate, an ink-pot, a sand-box 
and bell of the same metal. 

Item^ I bequeath to Mrs. Maiy Barber the medal of Queen 
Anne and Prince George, which she formerly gave me. 

/fern, I leave to the reverend Mr. John Worrall my best 
beaver hat 

liemj I bequeath to the reverend Patrick Delany my 
medal of Queen Anne in silver, and on the reverse, the 
bishops of England, kneeling before her most sacred majesty. 

Item. I bequeath to the reverend Mr. James King, preben- 
dary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of King Charles I., 
and on the reverse a crown of martyrdom, with other devices. 
My will, nevertheless, is, that if any of the above-mentioned 
legatees should die before me, that then, and in that case, the 
respective legacies to them bequeathed, shall revert to myself 
and become again subject to my disposal. 

Item^ Whereas I have the lease of a field in trust for me, 
commonly called the vineyard, let to the reverend Dr. Francis 
Corbet, and the trust declared by the said doctor; the said 
field, with some land on this side of the road, making in all 
about th]«e aer^ for which I pay y«arly to the dean and 
chapter of St Patrick'^ # ♦ * * 

Whereas I have built a strong wall round the said piece 
of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced on the south aspect 
with brick, which cost me about 600/. sterling ; and likewise, 
another piece of ground as aforesaid, of half an acre, adjoin- 
ing the burial-place, called the cabbage-garden, now tenanted 
by William White, gardener : my will is, that the ground 
enclosed by the great wall may be sold for the remainder of 
the lease, at the highest price my executors can get for it, in 
belief and hopes that the said price will exceed 300/. at the 
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lowest value; for which my aaooesBor in ihe deanery ehall 
have the first refusal : and it is my earnest desire that the 
Bttooeeding deans and chapters may preserve the said vine- 
yardf and piece of land adjoining, where the said White now 
livetb, so as to be always in the hands of the succeeding 
deans during their office, by each dean lessening one-fourth 
of the purchase money to each succeeding dean, for no more 
than the present rent. 

And I appoint the honourable Robert Lindsay, one of the 
Judges of Uie Court of Common Pleas ; Henry Singleton Esq., 
prime-serjeant to his majesty; the reverend Dr. Patrick De- 
lany, chancellor of St Patrick's ; the Rev. Dr. Francis Wil- 
son, prebendary of Eilmactolway ; Eaton Stannard, Esq., 
recorder of the city of Dublin ; the Rev. Mr. Robert Grattan, 
prebendary of St Audoen's ; the Rev. Mr. John Grattan pre- 
bendary of Clonmethan ; the Rev. Mr. James Stopford, vicar 
of Finglass ; the Rev. Mr. James King, prebendary of Tipper ; 
and Alexander M'AuIay, Esq., my executors. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, 
and published and declared this as my last will and testa- 
ment, this third day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swirr. 

Bifftudt uaUd, mnd^lUihtd^ htf ihs abov^^namsd Jonathan Swift, 
in pr$»$nc$ of nf , who have mift«mM our immim in A»f 
pru$nc€. 

io, Wthhi. 
Jo. BooHvomT. 

WtLLUX 0iniOAK. 
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CODICIL. 

In % mme of •ob, ^mm. I, Jonathan Swift, doc- 
tor in diyinitj, and dean of the cathedral church of St 
Patrick's, Dublin, being weak in body, but sound in mind, do 
make this codicil part of my last will and testament, and do 
appoint this writing to have the same force and effect 
thereof. 

Whereas the right honourable Theophilus, Lord Newtown, 
deceased, did, by his last will and testament, bequeath unto 
Anne Brent, a legacy of 20/. sterling a-year during her life, 
in consideration of the long and faithful service of her the 
said Ann« : and whereas the said Anne, sinc^ the death of 
the said Lord Newtown, did intermarry with Anthony Ridge- 
way, of the city of Dublin, cabinet-maker ; and that the said 
Anthony Ridgeway, and Anne his wife, for valuable conside- 
rations, did grant and assign unto me the said Dr. Swift, the 
said annuity or rent charge of 20/. sterling per annum, to hold 
to me, my executors, and administrators, during the life of 
the said Anne, and the said Anthony Ridgeway being since 
dead : now I, the said Dr. Swift, do hereby devise and 
bequeath unto the Rev. Dr. John Wynne, chanter of St. 
Patrick's Dublin, the Rev. Mr. James King, curate of St. 
Bridget's Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. Francis Wilson, preben- 
dary of Eilmactolway, and the survivor or survivors of them, 
their heirs, executors, and adminbtrators, the said annuity or 
yearly rent charge of 20/. sterling per annum, devised by the 
said Lord Newtown to the said Anne, to have, receive, and 
enjoy the same, during the life of the said Anne, to the uses, 
intents, and purposes hereinaft;er specified ; that is to say, it 
is my will, that my said trustees, and the survivor or survivors 
of them, his and their heirs, executors, and administratorsi 
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shall (so Boon after they shall hare received the annuity, or 
any part thereof^ as eonveniently they can) pay or cause to 
be paid unto the said Anne Ridgeway the said annuity of 
20/. sterling per annum, during her life. In witness whereof, 
I, the said Dr. Jonathan Swift, have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, and published this codicil, as part of my last will 
md testament, this 5th day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Bignsd, $eaUdf andpMUhedf in preience of im, 10AO wiimMntd 
tkU codkU^ mpreunfie of th^ Moid UtUUwr, 

John Ltov. . 

WiLUAK DUXZUL 

Boeia KnrDBiCK. 
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